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CHILDREN, YOUTH, AND FAMILIES: BEGINNING 
THE ASSESSIVIENT 



THURSDAY. APRIL 28, 1983 

House of Representatives, 
Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, 

Washingto.\ D.C. 

The committee met, piirsuant to notice, at 9:35 a^m., in rc am 210, 
Caimon House Office Building, Hon. George Miller (chaii man of 
the committee) presiding.^. 

Members present:^ Representatives Miller, Lehman, Schroeder, 
McHugh, Patterson,- Mikulski, Weiss, Leland, Boxer, Levin, Morri- 
son, Rowland, Sikorski, Wheat, Alarriott, Fish, Coats, Bliley, Wolf, 
Burton, Johnson, McKeman, and Vucanovich. 

Staff present: Alan J. Stone, staff director and counsel; Ann 
Rosewater, deputy staff director; Christine Elliott-Groves, minority 
staff director; and Joan Godley, committee clerk. 

Chairman Miller. The Select Committee on Children, Youth, 
and Families will come to order. 

It is with tTeat pleasure that I call to order the first hearbtig of 
the Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families. 

I am proud to participate in this historic event Never before has 
Congress taken upon itself ^he responsibility and initiative to con- 
front comprehensively the issues affecting this constituency- 

Many people have joined together to help create what we believe 
to be a vitally important forum in Congress- 

I share that view, and I am sure each member of this committee, 
on 6oth sides of the aisle, shares that view. For each of us has come 
to see die need for this committee and for the work we hope it will 
accomplish. 

But each of us also may have a different observation, a different 
perspective* a different agenda in mind when we look at the cur- 
rent status of children, youth, and families in America. 

One would get many answers if one were to ask even the mem- 
bers of this committee, *'Why do we need this committee?" 

And, contrary to the conventional wisdom, I think that diversity 
will be one of our greatest strengths. Although none by itself pre- 
sents the entire truth, each point of view id legitimate, and each is 
reason enough for this eomniitiee* Taken together, they surely 
answer the question, "Why this committee?" 

We need this committee because: 

First, we are impressed with the dramatic and permanent 
changes ip the living situations of families and children: More chil- 
dren born into poverty, more raised in single-parent families, more 

U) 



destined to grow up m, and be shaped by enviranments vastly dif- 
ferent than our own. 

Second, we are deeply concerned about what we see out there — 
the increased stress, the family \^Oience, the abuse, the unaccept- 
ably high leyel of infant mortality. 

Third, a committee hke this can go after the best possible advi^ce. 
I believe there is value in new krvowledge itself and we must keep 
up with it. At times elected officials must step outside thve pres- 
surc-s of our agendas and our ideologies to use Congress to gathi>r 
information and test ideas without necessarily ha\ang a precon- 
ceived legislative purpose. - 

Fourth; we know from experience that we have the potential for. 
success. From WIC and foster care, to name a fe%v, we know success 
can be reached by a Congress willing to combine pragxriatism with 
compassion, workability with equity. 

Under the committee's jurisdiction, there already exists a host of 
issues which cut across ideological lines — the concern for stronger 
communities, for healthier children, for better access to and better 
results from the educt^tional system, for the continued recognition 
that families are America's fundamental institution. 

Such a coalition of concern Ls a necessar3% but not a .sufficient 
ingredient for success. 

To develop that consensus, we must be inclusive of all points of 
views and experiences. 

We absolutely must draw heavily on the talents, resources, and 
experience, and look to the needs of churches and religiojjis group^s, 
corporations and foundations, nonprofit organizations, service agen- 
cies, and the others who see p^ple as people, not as problems or as 
policies. 

We must learn from a range of experiences— local as well as na- 
tional, private as well as public. 

Those experiences, from the publically funded Head Start and 
compensatory education programs, to the privately funded shelters 
for abused children and homeless families, could teach us a great 
deal about how to do things right. 

On the other hand, we must not hesitate to learn from those pr^ 
grams which have not met our goals. 

This committee must and will set early priorities. 

Although we cannot now predict what every area of interest will 
be, we already know what some of the early critical themes must 
be. 

One important theme will be to prevent failures through early 
investment. 

All too often, both the Government and the private sector end up 
trying to remedy human problems after they have occurred. 

We know we can^'prevent some of those problems before they 
^ ^ppen, e • cially if we can understand in advance what chf)dn?n 
and dOii c need to flourish. 

If we don't, more families will be torn apart by events beyond 
their control, and renlain unable to cope, or gain the necessary 
skills and resouittes to carry on. 

A second early and constant theme has to be education, of our- 
selves and of the public. 
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V/e must learn how, taken together, the recent changes in work- 
piape and family affect and are affected by virtually a*! of our 
social^* cultural, and economic arrangements, and most importantly, 
• how thw affect the environments in which children are reared. 

To begin that educational process, we will release very soon our 
fiT^* committee print entitled, "U.S. Children and Their Families: 
Ciirr^t Conditions and Recent Trends." 

Fin^l;^,^^there is the summarizing theme, the one' that inns 
through<iut the history of America and of Congress, and which I'm 
siire wjll-remain in the forefront of our vision. 

Equity, equality of opportunity, the chance to make it, fegardl^ 
of color or class, gender or disability. 

This is especially important now that we have begun a long over- 
due debate in Congress over priorities. It is my hope that, whatever 
the outcome of that debate, those with the weakest voices will not 
. become those with the weakest claims, simply because they have 
no champion, no forum to make their case. 

We, this committee, can be tha^ forum. 

I would like at this point to introduce the ranking minority 
member of this committee. Congressman Dan Marriott. I was de- 
lighted to learn that Dan had agreed to take this position knowing 
that he was giving up other important assignments to lend himself 
to the task before us. 

Dan. 

Mr. Marriott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is an honor to serve 
on this committee with you. This is a very important committee. It 
is a bipartisan effort, under your direction, to cut across party phi- 
losophies and address the real problems of children and families. 

I have great confidence in this committee and its meint>ers, many 
of whom have come from other committees where they have had 
jurisdiction over some of these areas. I believe we are going to be a 
very effective committee and I hope we can become a permanent 
committee. I hope we will be a part of the answer to the problems; 
not a part of the problems. . . 

Mr. Chairman, I am hopeful that this committee can use the first 
6 months of its life in efforts to develop a believable, acceptable 
data base. That is one thing lacking in this country. The budget 
never gets off first base in this Congress because we do not agree 
on baseline information. It seems to me that we have to make sure 
that same pattern does not develop on the important matters of 
family and children. 

I am not prepared to start finding solutions or suggesting policies 
until all of the facts are in, until we have found the data we ru a 
to make proper decisions. I hope that we can analyze the data we 
collect, evaluatr ulJ policies to determine how well they work, and 
. hether or not they are compatible with the new data. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope also that v/e can begin in this committee 
to address the root causes of our problems and not just treat symp- 
toms/Although treating symptoms is important, we mml h^ck at 
the roots and not simply spend our time r^lung th^ leaves. ^ 

I am C'.)ncerned about why 50 percent of iia^rriages end in di- 
vorce; the impact of divorce and parental absence on children. 
1 am concerned about the special problems of the one in eight 
white children, and the one in two black children that live with 




onlv one parent. I am concerned that by 1995 this group could 
make up 100 percent of the people in this countrj- li\ing in poverty. 

I am concerned about the widespread pornography and its effect 
on children- I am concerned about the estimated 500.000 children 
who 'grow up in foster homes and the many thousands of special- 
needs children who desperately neeil adoptive homes. 

I am concerned about the alarming rate^'of child abuse and 
incest, that leads to runaway kids, drugs, crime, and suicide. I am 
concerned also, Mr. Chairman, about whether mir tax dollars are 
all bottled up in the network of bureaucracy or whether they are 
really getting down to the grassroots where they can do the most 

good. ... 

I am concerned about employee benefits. Maybe it is time in this 
country that we began to offer choices like day care centers as em- 
ployee benefits^ for working mothers, as well as simply pensions, 
group insurance and other long established choices of benefits. 

I am also concerned. Mr. Chairman, about our tax ix>licy and 
whether or not the interests of families are being adequately ad- 
dressed. The S600 exemption per child of 1950. would need to be ' 
about $4,000 today, not simply Sl.OOO, to have kept pace with infla- 
tion and bracket creep. 

And finallv. I am very concerned about getting the private sector 
more invojved with solving some of the social problems that affect 
families and children. 

Mr. Chairman. I look forward to working with you and the other 
members on this committee. We have an awesome responsibility. 
This could be, and I think is. the most important committee operat- 
ing in Congress today. 

Chairman Miuler. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lehman. . . . 

Mr. Lehman. It is an honor and a privilege to be on this commit- 
tee. I would just like to say that I think it is time for us to get this 
show on the road. 

Chairman Miller. Mr, Coats. 

Mr. Coats. Just a brief comment. Mr Cnairman. First, i com- 
mend you for your efforts in assem^ . cu/nmittep on a sub- 
ject that I think is of great importar, ail of us. I am honored to 
be part of this process and look forwa \ to contributing to mean- 
ingful debate and constructive recommendations, for the children, 
vouth. and families of our naiion. . t_ r m r 

I am particularlv intere^sted in thse subject of the family In my 
opinion, the familv is one of the mo^t if not the most 

important, social un it in our socio^ty. The strength of the family 
and t.^7e stability of tno family determines the viability, vitality, 
and mora? life of any society. . 

One 0^ rhe family's most important functions is to shape the 
values and character of children.^a function that it is uniquely situ- 
ated and suited to perform and for which no remotely adequate 
substitute has yet been found. The family is truly the best and 
most efficient ^Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Our laws and policies should encourage and strengthen the family 
unit and not discourage it. , , r 

All of us are acutely aware that many factors are adversely af- 
fecting the family^ unit today. As a result, countless efforts have 



been directed toward treating the syTuptoms of the problem 
through the proliferation of various programs- However, I do not 
fee! that this is always the best way or approach. 

We also should examine the cause of the problem and not \\ist 
the symptoms: What are the factors that are pulling the family 
apart today? Are they economic demands, social conditions, or a 
combination of these and other element^ By understanding the 
cause of the disit^tegration, we can more effective!y treat the prob- 
lem. 

It is also important that we look to the future to determine the 
effect on the family if individual members continue to be so isolat- 
ed from each other that attachments, loyalties, and dependencies 
are further assaulted. 

In my opinion, another important function of the committee mil 
be to examine the healthy families and see why they are strong 
and interrelate so welL Many of the principles and values of these 
families could serve as examples to help strengthen other family 
units which are experiencing difficulties. 

Of course, we cannot ignore those who are not privil^fed or for- 
tunate enough to be part of a family unit, Coimtless thousands of 
children have no parents, or perhaps, only one. We need to be sen- 
sitive to and address the problems, the unique problems that these 
children face. 

The health and strength of society can be measured by the 
health and strength of its families. We must do all we can to pre- 
serve, protect, and nurture the family as well as be sensitive to in- 
dividuals who are not so fortunate to be part of a healthy imit. 

So I again commend the chairman for the meeting and hope we 
will achieve policy recommendations wliich will truly help this spe- 
cial constituency. 

Chairman Miller. Thank yoiL 

Congresswoman Mikulski. 

Ms. MiKu;;SKL Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am pleased to be part of this histqiric committee, and this his- 
toric meetings of the Select Committj^ on Children, Youth, and 
Families. 

When Congress held its first congressional hearing, there were 
no founding moth^irs at that meeting, only founding fathers. And 
now I am pleased that when we take a look at an assessment of 
American families, the committee representation has both found- 
ing fathers and founding mothers. 

I am a professionally trained social worker. One of the reasons 
that I came into politics was to be sure that we had the programs 
and policies that took our values that we explicitly stated and 
turned them into programs and policies that would aid and 
strengthen the American family. . 

The lives of children today are different than when I was a social 
worker. Times are changed. There are more single parent house- 
holds and not every home is a Norman Rockwell painting. Child 
abuse, spousal abuse, is on the rise. There are mor^ teenage preg- 
nancies, more latchkey children, and more suicides among young 
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Through this committee^ I know we can assess the profaleins and 
suggest ways to solve them. I look forward to participating in this 
process and to making it a truiv historic committee. 

Chairman MiiXER, Thank you- 

Mr. BlOey. 

Mr BuiiiY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am pleased to see that 
the select committee is banning its work with a comprehensive 
look at the status of children and families in our society. I know 
that this would be an inappropriate time to offer conclusions, but I 
do want to suggest to the other members of the conmiittee some 
areas into which I think we should look. 

We are all aware generally of the problems that face children 
today— poverty, teenage pregnancy, juvenile crime, decline in the 
educational standards, drug abuse, increased mental stress. In look- 
ing at these and similar problems, we must not fall into the trap of 
thinking of them simply in financial terms. There are some, possi- 
bly some on this committee, who would examine each of these 
problems and in turn recommend a new Federal program or more 
Federal dollars. 

In some cases such recommendations may be useful. In no case, 
however, will Federal programs and dollars alone solve the entire 
problem. We ought to know by now that money cannot make a 
broken child whole, and we should have learned that money sp)ent 
indiscriminately can sometimes create new problems or worsen the 
very problem it tries to solve. ^ 

The money solutions, my colleagues, even when they are appro- 
priate and successful, only treat symptoms of the mass of problenas 
affecting children and families today. Increased day care funding is 
of marginal use if the real problem is parents ignoring their chil- 
dren. Spouse abuse shelters will not serve their true purpose unless . 
the cause of family violence is addressed. 

In looking for the root causes of the problems we will be examm- 
ing today, I believe we would do ourselves and our children a great 
disser\ace if we ignore the moral dimensions and the ethical issuer 
that confront us. This society faces striking moral and ethical 
changes that I believe are prime contributors to many of the prob- 
lems we observe. ■ ^ v 

Divorce alone has caused many of these problems, as has been 
pointed out by a vrftness we will hear later today, and the increas- 
ing divorce rate is a direct result of the declining respect for the 
sanctity of marriage, and that ultimately is a moral question. ^ 

If we avoid these questions, if we reject the moral underpinnings 
of our society, these problems will never be solved. If tearing down 
the false wall of separation between religion and civil society will 
help our children and our families, then we had better look in that 
direction. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. ' 
. Chairmai^ Miller, Thank you. 
Mr. Weiss. 

Mr. Weiss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We have very much important work to do. We ought to get on 
with it. 

Chairman Miller. Congressman Wolf. 

Mr. Wolf. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 




I have a statement which I will be submitting for the record in 
its entirety and I will just read parts of it. 

I am concerned that Congress and our Government have neglect- 
ed the needs of the American family and we may^ have forgotten 
the important role that the family plays in shaping Am5rica, In 
contrast to what may be perceived as America's longstanding disre- 
gard for the family institution, the tradition around the world has 
been to place great emphasis on the family. 

The Constitution of the Republic of Ireland, for example, pro- 
claims the family as the basic unit of society. Nowhere in the tSS. 
Constitution, the Declaration of Independence, or even the Federal- 
ist Papers, however, has any reference been made to this most im- 
portant and basic relationship. 

The family is a collection of individuals, people who share an in- 
timate and complex connection with one another, being related by 
marriage, birth, or adoption. R^rettably, the trend in American 
policies has been to focus laws on individuals, thereby discouraging 
cooperation in the family, to undermine the family foundation 
through the r^ulatory process, and to erode parental authority by 
limiting the very rights of parents in raising their children and the 
choices of where their children will attend schooL — 

In iny opinion, the select committee which bears "Family" in its 
title is to study the problem of family units. It should take heed to 
the fact that it is important for families to stay together, such as 
encourage fathers to put their families first on their list of prior- 
ities and maybe not their careers. 

I would like to suggest today, as we begin to address our agenda 
to resolve complex and far-reaching problems, that we do not en- 
slave ourselves to narrowing to a single approach. As we study the 
problems of child abuse, alcoholism, and crime, we must give equal 
scrutiny to *^ideal" situations and problem-free examples where 
families have not broken up, where children have not turned to 
drugs, where students do excel to thtfir highest potential, and pro- 
ductivity is a characteristic in which we take pride. 

We should study the families that stay together and try to make 
this known to all. By outlining a data base on the healthy and in- 
dependently functioning families, we will better be able to arrive at 
a constructive and verifiable conclusion. 

Further, the problems th^ committee faces today are unique and 
involve all levels of society, across all levels of income, and have no 
social, economic or physical barriers. Wives that are wealthy are 
beaten by their spouses^ just as those who are poor. Children are 
neglected and abused in families of high and low income. The 
growth of nontberapeutic drug users is prevalent among the elite 
as well as the disadvantaged. 

We should not discriminate against any group. This suggests that 
the answer to our dilemmas will not alv/ays be to pump more 
money into the system. Obviously more money will not help those 
who are well to do. ^ 

I hope the committee's solutions to these problems will not 
always be to spend more money or to make judgments about other 
areas of our national budget. Therefore, I believe, in closing, it is 
essential that the select committee investigate the common de- 
nominator of these problems and compare it with mechanisms that 
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have proved to work foV individuals and societies in the past. I urge 
my colleagues to apply this strategy to proceedings and delibera- y 
tions in working together in a bipartisan manner as we embark oii V 
a difficult and complex task. , - i 

Again, I look forward to working with committee members as we 
strive to make America a better place for all through sound and, 
workable policies. 
Thank you,..Mr. Chairman, \ - 

[The prepared statement of Congressman Wolf follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Hon. Frank R, Wolf, a Representatjve in Congress 
From the State ok Virginia 

Mr. Chairman, it gives nie great pleasu're to serve on this newlv cTeated Select 
Committee on Children, Youth arid Families. I have been deepl;y alarmed for some 
tinjie now oj>out the attitudes and trends in our society regarding the family, the 
same concerns which gave impetus to creating this committee. 

Through the establishment by the House c.^ this Cominittee, we have been giveii* 
th<^ opportunity to make recommendations ta influence or change the direction in 
.wlMch our society is headed. I believe we must hot lose sight of our objectives. It is 
irn^rtant that we 'adhere to the policy areas to which we have been assigned and ..i 
approach our task in a bipartisah manner, not letting our goals be obscured by <par- 
tisan^debates which wilJ not solve critical problems <]^f today. By working together 
we have the opportunity to make constructive changes and to establish this commit- 
tee as a credible resource to-the -American public in addressing -problems and recom- 
mefnding policies that will truly make a difference. • • 

I am concerned that the Congress ^and our government have neglect<?d the, needs 
of American families andUhat we. may have forgotten the important role the family 
plays in shaping America. • • ' ' 

Irr contrast to what^may be perceived as America's long-standing disregard for the' 
family institution, the tradition around v^-he world has been .to place great emphasis 
on the family. The Constitution: for the Republic of Ireland; for example, proclaims 
the family as the basic unit oPsociety. Nowhere in the U.S. Constitution, the Declara- ? 
tion. of Independence or even in the Federalist Papers, however, has any reference ^ 
been riiade to this most important and basic of relationships. ■ . 

A'family is a collection of individuals, people who share an intimate and complex 
connection with one another, being related by marriage, fiirth or adoi3tion. Regretta? 
bly, the\trend in Americanti policies has been to focus laws on individuals,Jthereby 
discouraging cooperation' in the family, to undermine , the family foundations 
through the regulatory process and to erode parental authority by limiting the very 
■ rights of parents in raising their children and the choices of where their children j 
will' attend school. ^ ^ > I; 

In my opinion th'^ Select Committee which bears "family'^ in its .title should study / 
and address t)?e problems of family units. We should take heed of the fact that it is/ 
important for VamiUes to stay together and encourage fathers to put their families 
first on the list of priorities. . ' \ i • 

I would like to suggest thai as \ye. begin today to address our agenda to resolve 
complex and far-reaching problems that we do not enslave ourselves to a narrow 
and single approach^ As we study the problems of child abuse, alcoholism and crime, 
we must give equaf scrutiny to "ideal" situation^, problem-free examples, where 
families have not broken up, children have not turned to drugs, students excel to 
their highest poter>tial and proHuctivity is a characteristic in which to take price. 
We should study the way families stay together and try to make these reasons 
known) ' ^ j ^ j 

By-louilding a data base which outlines the strength of healthy and independently; 
functioning families, wo will be better oble to arrive at constructive and verifiable 
conclusions. We should evaluate independent support systems oC-families and indi-'i 
viduals. \* , ' . ' , : , 111 

-Further, the problems which the coTnniittee faces today are unique and involve all 
elements of society, cros? all levels of income and have no social, economic or physi- \ \ 
cal harriers. Wives of the wealthy are beaten by their spouses jus^as those of the \. 
poor.' Children are* neglected an^\abused in famijies of high and low incomes. The \ 
growih of nontherapeutic drug use^among teenagers is prevalent among the elite as , 
well as the disadvantaged. We should not discriminate against any grou|),-This sug- ' 
gests that the answer to our dilemm'as^will not always be to.pump more mdney into : 
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the system. Obviously, more money will not help those who are well-to-do. I hope 
the committee's solutions to these problems will not always be to spend more money 
or to malce judgments about other areas of our national budget. 
Therefore, I believe ir"is»>^gsential that the Select Committee- investigate the 
■ common denominator of these^^Iems and compare data with mechanisms that 
have proven to work for individuals andsocieties of the past and in other cultures. 

I urge my collci^oies to apply this strategy to proceedings and deliberations work- 
ing together in a bipartisan manner as we embark on a difficult and complex task. 
Again, I look forward' to working with committee members as we strive to make 
America a* better place for all through' souijd and workable policies. 

Chairman IV^ILLER. If we could continue this quickly, because Dr. 
.Rivlin has a time problem. 
Mrs. Boxer. 

Mrs. Boxer. Thaiik you, MrTChairmariNl^am greatly honored to 
be on your committee. ' 

We know that children are our future. It is time that we focused 
attention on our' children and families, not simply to idealize or 
moralize or criticize, but to first learn the real problems facing our 
children and our families and theu to move toward solutions.- ^ 

And I look forward to working with you and the members. 

Chairman Miller/ Thank you. 

Congressman Levin. > 

Mr. Levin. Thank you; 

I am so pleased W/be on this committee that I pass. [Laughter.] 
Chairman Miller. Congressman ft^orrison. . ^ 
Mr. Morrison. JVir. Chairriian, first I y/ould like .to commend you 
on the hard work that you have done to bring this committee to 
reality. I think" we all share the view that an/ orientation to the 
future is something that we need to refocus on in this country and^ 
there is no more important elemenll' of our future than our chil- 
dren. And with that focus, I think, this committee can make a very 
substantial contribution to the Congress and to the country. 
■ Chairman Miller. Congressman Rowland. , 

Mr. Rowland. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am very pleased to 
have the opportunity to serve on this committee, and I look for- 
ward with^ considerable anticipation to us becoming more actively 
involved in these areas. ; 
Chairman Miller. Than|t you. 

Congressman Sikorski. ' - . 

Mr. Sikorski. No statement. 

[The prepared statement of Congresswoman Nancy L. Johnson 
follows:] 1 

PR^AREa Statement of Hon. Nancy L. Johnson, a Representative in Congress ^ 
/ ^ From the State of Connecticut i\ 

Mij. Chairman and members of the committee, a notable expert in the field of 
chilcl development, Maria Montessori once said, "If help and salvation are to come, 
they\;an»only come from the children, for the childre.r?^are the makers of men/* ■ 

As a parent,* wife, and family member, I would like to say. here today that I fully 
share this view — that children are our only hope and the only "makers of men and 
_ women" in the future. As adults and lawmakers, I believe we have a responsibility 
to our Nation's childrenHo see that they have every opportunity to succeed, to make 
a better world, and to forge a better future for their dKildren than M*:5-*have for 
them. . : \ / • 

While I cling to this optimistic outlook for our children and for our future, I am 
sorry this view is not shared by 'many Americans. Recent polls indicate that most 
Arhericans have begun to lose, faith in their children's future, and 'more parents 
than ever before have lowered:.their expectations for the next generation. 
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Our children and their families face problems of enormous consequence. Not only 
do they face a future in a world of declining resources, a world of increasing poverty 
and scarcity of vealth, but a future with increased international tensions. The 
family structure, battered by increasing divorce rates and internal pressures, is no 
longer the bulwark of support it once was. 

OuV world is changing, and so too is the family. In 1982, according to the U.S. 
Department of Labor, only T; percent of all households were headed by men who 
were the sole wage earners and women who were full-time honiemakers. Nearly 40 
percent of all children under age IK were living in something other than a two- 
parent family. Other statistics sh(w that even among children who live with uoth 
biological parents, a substantial proportion of children live with parents experienc- 
ing moderate to high marital conflict. 

/ Even more disturbing, children are more likely than any other age group to be 
/living in poverty. While the (proportion of children who are poor declined sharply in 
the li)r)0's, it rose toward the end of the last decade. Barely a third of women with 
minor children whose fathers are absent receive child support payments from the 
absent fathers. The average amounts received are small among all groups. In addi- 
tion, children living in Two-parent farnilies enjoy nearly three times the family 
income of children in mother-only families. 

Nevertheless, we live in a world of exciting accomplishments— increasing techno- 
logical advancements, phenomenal medical breakthroughs and tremendous global 
concern and awareness. I believe we must use all of our resources in every possible 
way for this and the next generation. - 

The reason for the dramatic decline in hope for our children's future will long be 
debated by experts in all professional fields. There can be no doubt that we will be 
exploring this trend in this committee as w^Il. Our task will be enormous. As we do 
"so, 1 hope we will remember the words of another individual, who noted "children 
have more need of models than of critics." '. , . 

This will be our greatest challenge— to be models. I believe we have a responsibili- 
ty in this committee to explore these models, and to lead the next generation in a 
constructive positive direction. I look forward to the challenges and responsibilities 
of this committee, and as working as a member on the task forces on economic secu- 
rity and crisis intervention. I commend the chairman, Mr. Miller, and the ranking 
minority member, Mr.. Marriott, for their efforts in setting up this hearing and for 
inyiting-such a distinguished panel of witnesses. 

[The prepared statement of Congresswoman Barbara Vucanovich 
follows:] 

PRKI»ARKn StATEMKNT OF HON. BARBARA F. VuCANOVICH, A RkP RESENT AT'IVE^N 

- -Congress From the State of Nevada — 

-Mr. Chairman. First of all, I am honored to have this opportunity to serve:on the 
first House Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families. As^a mother of 5 
and grandmother cf 15, I closely identify with the realities and dreams of our Na- 
tion's families, and I am very pleased that the Congress has had the wisdom to es- 
tablish this committee. . . 

I am optimistic that, with the help of knowledgeable groups and mdividuals such 
as those -assembled here today, we can make great strides toward improving the 
quality of Mfe for children, youth, and families all across the Nation. Our responsi- 
. bility is gre;at and I am pleased that the committee's work is now underway. 

It is my hope that this committee will be able to look objectively at the best avail- 
able data, research, and other supportive information in studying the problems of 
childre,n, youth, and families, as well as at policies and programs in this regard. 
Furthejrnore, it is my strong bdlief that during the course of this committee s work, 
we sbo.^ld r.ot lose site of the fundamental and unique principles which underlying 
the verv structure of the family. I believe it is the existence of these principles 
which have in the pafit and will in the future determine the success or failure of the 
famii-' unit, which i believe to be the foundation of our society. 

lTha.ik you again, Mrv Chairman, and I look forward to hearing the testimony to 
be presented here today and to working with you and our fellow colleagues on the 
select committee during the 98th Congress. 

[The prepared statement of Congressman Christopher Dodd fol- 
lows:]/ V 



Phkpahki) Sta^tkmknt ok Hon. Ciikistoi'iikh J, Dodo, a Senatok From the State of 

MASSACiiusFrrrs 

Mr, Chairman. I congratulate you on holding your first hearing today. The Save 
the Children witnesses you have called to testify are the most expert witnesses^you 
could have before you. They represent one-third of the American public, the one; 
tliird that is going to determine this Nation's future. Yet despite their overwhelm-^ 
ii>g numbers, we here in Congress know very little about the conditions in which 
Ihey live. , ' 

It was to find out how young people like these nfe gowing up in America today 
that you formed this conunittce and f.^* that I applaud you. Along with Senator 
Specter. 1 have been attempting to establish a Children's Caucus in the Senate and 
hope that we will be able to join you very soon. 

'1 understand that . the - foremost . concerns of the younger witnesses appearing 
before you today are unemployment and violence. Tragically, those are not unrelat- 
ed topics, Recent studies indicate that children who live in families where the 
breadwinner i^ unemj)loyed are three times more likely to be abused than other 
children. We nnist listen closely and carefully to these and the other concers of your 
witnesses. 'Thvy have a great deal to tell us,y ". 
Thank you again for inviting me. 

Chairman Miller. Dr. Rivlin/ wekome to the committee. It is 
rather fitting that -our first hearing is in the Budget Committee 
room, where you probably have spent more hours thanranyone else. 

We look forward to your testimony, and it will be placed intthe 
record in its entirety and you may proceed in the manner which 
you are most comfortable. 

STATEMENT OF ALICE M. RIVLIN, DIRECTOR, CONGRESSIONAL 

BUDGET OFFICE 

Ms. RivLiN. Thank you very much* Mr. Chairman. I, too, am de- 
lighted that:this committee exists, and I am honored to be the first 
witness in what I know will be an important and constructive 
series of hearings and events. 

I am particularly glad that you are not just hearing from bureau- 
crats and budgeteers, that you are hearing from doctors and teach- 
ers and mothers and fathers, and especially that we are going to be 
hearing from children. 

Nevertheless, my assignment this morning was to look at the 
-numbers, and so I will try briefly to start you off with a look ^t, 
what has happened to numbers of children, particularly numbers 
of children in poverty, and to what the Federal Government is 
doing for families and children. 

The number of children living in lov/-income . households has 
risen sharply in the la^t few years and is likely to remain high for 
the rest of the decade. This rise has been fueled by such factors as 
an increase in the number of single-parent households and high 
rates of unemployment. At the same time. Federal spending on 
children and families, especially those. with low incomes, has re- 
cently declined in real terms, and under current policies it will con- 
tinue lo fall. 

Because of these reductions in total spending during a period 
when the low-income population has increased, average benefits re- 
ceived by families have fallen by an even larger proportion than 
total spending levels, and will continue to fall. 

My remarks today will cover three topics: the demographic and 
economic trends that have influenced fi^mily composition and in- 
comes in the recent past; the trends in Federal spending on chil- 
dren and their families; and the outlook fbr the future. 



The age structure of the Amc-nvun |)opulation has undergone 
major changes in the last 30 years, resulting from the postwar baby 
boom and the period of relatively low birth rates that followed it. 
The proportion of the population below 18 years of age rose from 
31 percent in 1950 to a peak of over 36 percent in the sixties, and 
since then the under-j8 group has fallen to a new low of now less 
than 28 percent today. 

Between the late fifties and 1979, the proportion of the popula- 
tion under age 5 fell comparatively more, but there has been a 
slight upturn since then, as the baby boom generation entered its 
child-bearing years. 

These fluctuations in the age structure of the population have 
had a major impact on American life. As the baby-boom generation 
grew up, its size necessitated increased public spending, first on 
schools, then on colleges and .universities. More recently, the entry 
of this generation into the labor force contributed to the high un- 
employment rates of the late 1970's, and its formation of new 
households may have helped fuel the housing boom of the same 
period. 

The maturing of the baby boom generation into its most produc- 
tive work years and the relatively small size of the following gen- 
eration could free many social resources formerly devoted to chil- 
dren for other purposes, without a decline in the relative level of 
services going to today's child reri. 

On the other hand, although children are declining as a propor- 
tion of the population, other social and economic trends have 
caused the number of low-income, children to^grow, which may in- 
crease the need for public spending targeted toward them. 

The recent growth in the number of children under 18-in poverty 
followed a period of major decline. Over the 1960's, poverty rates 
for children fell from almost 27 percent to 14 'percent; as may be 
seen in figiire 2. The proportion of children who were poor rose 
slightly over the seventies, however, and in the last 3 years has 
risen dramatically, from 16 percent to almost 20 percent More 
thaa one-fourth of all children now live in households with incomes 
below 125 percent of the poverty level — an unco me equivalent to 
about $9,000 for a family of three, for example. 

Two major factors account for much of this recent increase in the 
number of children in poverty: A rise in the proportion of children 
V living with only one parent, and the current recession. Since 1970, 
the proportion of children in single-parent families has grown from 
about 13 percent to about 21 percent. About 90 percent of the chil- 
dren in single-parent families liye with their' mothers, and over 
half of all children in households with female heads were in pover- 
ty in 198L 

Rising unemployment rates have been even more important in 
increasing the number of children in poverty during the past 3 
years. The unemployment rate peaked at over 10 percent this year, 
compared with average rates of less than 5 percent in the 1960*s 
and just over 6 percent in the I970*s. 

Families with an unemployed parent are three times as likely to 
be in poverty as those with no unemployed adults— 18. percent of 
the first group are poor, compared with only 6 percent of the 
latter; In addition, slow economic growth has held down incomes 



even ibr those who are employed— for exanii. ie, through reduced 

> hours of work. 

**' : The Federal Government funds benefits for children through two 
types of programs: Entitlement programs which provide benefits to 
all applicants who meet the program's eligibility rules; and appro- 
priated programs, whose spending levels depend primarily on the 
funds allocated by the Congress. 

First, on the entitlement programs, what has happened to them. 
The Federal Government spent about $38 billion on families with 
children th rough entitlement programs in 1982. The largest single 
program aiding children is social security, which provided almost 
$11 billion in benefits in 1982 to children and families with a de- 
ceased or disabled parent. 

Unlike social security, most other major entitlement programs 

> aiding families with children are means-tested — that is, they pay 
benefits only to those • with incomes and assets below specified 
levels. Examples include Aid to families with Dependent Children^ 
which in 1982 paid about $8 billion in benefits to families with 
single or unemployed parents; food stamps, which provided be- 
tween 8 billion and 9 billion dollars' worthy of food coupons to farni- 
liesNwith children; and medicaid, which paid for about $5 billion in 
medib'^i services for those families. 

Spending on these programs increased rapidly in the 1960's and 
early 19.70's, <vhen medicaid and food stamps were started and 
when the AFDC program was expanded substantially. Between 
1970. and 1975, spending for all entitlements serving children rose 
by more than 40 percent in real terms and outlays for means-tested 
"programs more than do-*rbled. Between 1975 and 1979, however, 
combined outlays for tLe&e programs stayed almost constant in real 
terms. A • 

In the l^st 3 years, benefits have declined significantly relative to 
the number of potentially eligible families, and in 1982 alone 
spending levels fell by aboiit 5 percent in real terms. Two offsetting 
factors have affected outlays in this i^eriod. On the one hand, the 
number of lov/-income families has increased considerably since 
causing both eligibility and applications for benefits to rise. 

Oil the other hand, major cuts in these programs would haye re- 
•iuccd outlays on them substantially had the recession not in- 
creased tVie nu)nbef of beneficiaries. Even so, between 1981 and 
1982 nominal expenditures for AFDG and food stamps for families 
v/ith children each dropped about $200 million. . 

Many of the major appropriated programs- for children and their 
families were initiated in the sixties and seventies, and funding ac- 
cordingly increased rapidly during that period. For example, chap- 
ter A, which used to be known as title I, the Federal program sup- 
is:yy'}AU riompensat'Jty education for poor and underachieving stu- 
d'^nt^ . \vv ^established in 1965 and reached a peak funding level of 
: ^ MiJion ir. 1379: 

?;.r-}ar;V 'Wteral support for the education of handicapped chil- 
dren i;/ev *' -^:picV;*/ <>ver the 1970's, from $85 million- in 1970 to $1 
^-']^]or' m :r>-U, ut' i abstantial part because of the Education for All 
V l-iandic : /v^ '^ Ac" ot^ The special supplement^ food program 
for voziien, jrifants, and children, started in 1973 to^ provide nutri- 
tioiJL^ foods to lcv/-income women before and after childbirth and to 
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their infants and young children, reached a fundhig level of $740 
million in 1980. Funding for services for children and their families 
in the areaa of housing, education, social services, nutrition, and 
health totaled roughly $15 billion in 1980, 

Since 1980, trends in the funding of appropriated progranris for 
children have varied greatly from program to program. Nominal 
funding for the3e programs taken together changed relatively little 
between 1980 and 1982, but that constancy masks a variety of in- 
creasing, decreasing, an^ level-funded programs. 

In two budget subf unctions— health and social services— total ap- 
propriations remained roughly constant, but in each increases in 
some programs compensated for decreases in others. In social serv- 
ices, for^exam pie, increases in Head Start tended to offset decreases 
in the human servicjes block grant, , 

Total funding for^ elementary and secondary education, on the 
other hand, decreased by more than $1 billion — about 15 percent in 
nominal terms. Funding for WIC increased by over $150 million be- 
cause of congressionaji action during the 1980-82 period, while Fed- 
eral housing expenditures for families with children ross by almost 
$1,5 billion, largely reflecting subsidy commitments, made before 
1980. 1^ ' . 

The effects of these increases and reductions in appropriated pro- 
grams cannot be estimated fully because the information on the ef 
fectiveness of the diverse programs is sometimes incomplete— il is 
usually incomplete — and because the impact of many of the cuts 
will depend on the responses of States and localities, 
; Nonetheless, the impact of some of the programs on children and 
their families — and accordingly, the effects of changes in funding 
levels— is resisonably clear; Research has indicated, for example, 
that chapter I services have improved the academic performance of 
low-achieving students, so cuts in this program could impede con- 
tinued improvement in the educational achievement of disadvan- 
taged students, / 

Siniilarly, a growing body of medical research links the WIC nu- 
trition program with reduced infant mortality, reduced incidence of 
low birth weight, and /avoidance of abnormal infant development. 
The expansion of the/ WIC program over the past 3 years might 
therefore be expected to extend these benefits to additional chil- 
dren^.and families. / 

Now, as for the fufcufe. The number of children living in poverty 
will probably remain high in the near future and may ct^i^i^tinue to 
increase, in part because of demc^raphic factors. The Bureau of the 
Census projects that the numbet* of births per year will continue to 
rise, resulting in an increase in the number of young children. In 
addition, the proportion of children living in single-parent house- 
holds is projected to rise to about one-fourth in 1990. 

The performance of the economy in the next few years will also 
be crucial in determining the number of poor children. The CBO 
currently projects that unemployment will decline only slowly, and 
will still average 7.5 percent in 1988, 

If this occurs, the proportion of children in poverty will remain 
high. On the other hand, if there is a stronger recovery; the faster 
decline in unemployment and higher growth in real incomes could 
somewhat offset the effects of the demographic factors. 
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Higher real Federal spending on children and families could help- 
to alleviate some of the hardships that would caused by a con- 
tinuing increase in family poverty; if current policies are main- 
tained, however, spending not only will not increase significantly, - 
but may even decline. Under current CBO projections, total spend- 
ing on entitlement programs will not increase in real tctms over 
the next 5 years, despite the rise of about a foi^rth in nominal 
tcr/ns. 

Most of the decline will occur in the next 2 to u years as a result 
of the reductions legislated in 1981 and 1982. Moreover, since the 
means-tested entitlements are projected to decline somewhat more 
than the nonmeans-tested pro^^Tams, low-income families will be 
particularly affected. 

For Appropriated programs, maintaining current service levels 
would require increases in their real funding, given the projected 
rise in the numbers of very young children and children ir* low- 
income families, two groups served by many of these programs. On 
the other. hand, many appropriated programs serving children have 
been cut substantially in the recent past, and there is no guarantee 
that current levels^of services will be maintained in the future. 

The impact that these trends will have on children and families 
is hard to forecast in any detail,, given the lack of data on Federal 
spending for children. For many programs, reliable information on. 
; the proportion of total spending going io children and families is 
, not available In addition, it is difficult to gauge the impact of pro- 
gram changes on particular families, since there is little inforiha- 
tion on the number of families served by more than one program 
and hence on the number that are affected by several different 
. cuts. 

' The lack of information on the incpme status of children and 
families and on the benefits they receive is particularly marked 
when One compares with the extensive data now collected on the 
elderly population. One goal on whicli this committee might want 
to focus, therefore, would be the improvement of data collection 
and dissemination efforts. ^ , vVv 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the number of children Ih^Tli; 
low-income households has increased significantly ill the past 3 
yoars a//^5 ^Ul remain high unless the economy recovers faster 
'than is now projected. This growth results from several different 
factors, including a rising number of births per year and a higher 
proportion of children in single-parent families, but the most im- 
portant cause is, the current recession and the slowness of the pro- 
jected recovery. . 

Total Federal spending in the last 3 yeai^. has increased more 
slowly than the number of low-income families, with children, and 
. in the last year it has actually fallen in nominal terms, even for 
1 entitlement programs. Future spending levels are difficult to 
\ project, especially for appropriated programs, but if current trends 
\ continue there will be little' real growth and possibly further.de- 
\ dines. Since the eligible population will remain high and may 
'\ grow,, benefits for each eligible family may also fall further in-- 
\ coming years. 
\ Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

\ [The prepared statement of Alice M. Rivlin follows:] 
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PrEPARKD SrATKMKNT OK AUCE M. RlVUN, DiRFCTOR, CONGRESSIONAL BUDOET OmCR 

The number of children living in, low-income households has risen 
sharply in the l3*>t few years and is likely to remain/high for the rest of the 
decade. This rise has -been fueled by such factors as an Increase In the 
number of single-parent households and high rates of unemployment. At the 
same time, federal spending on children ar^d families— especially those with 
low incomes— has recently declined in real tt-rms, and under current policies 
it will continue to falL Because of these reductions in total spending during 
a period when the low-income population has increased, the average benefits 
received by families have fallen by an even larger proportion than tQ*?,l 

spending levels, and will continue to fall. 

/ ' - . * 

f ' • 

''. : ! " ' "■• -. 

My remarks today will cover three major topics: 

, o Demographic and economic- trends that have influenced family' 
composition and incomes over the recent past; 

o Trends in federal spending- on children and their families; and 

/ " * . . , 

' o The outlook for the future. " 

DEMOGRAPHIC AND ECONOMtC TRENDS 
AFFECTING CHILDREN AND FAMILIES 

The age structure of the American population has undergone' major 

changes in the last 30 years, resulting from the postwar baby boom and the 

period of relatively low birthrates that followed it. The proportion of the 

population below IS years of age rose from about 31 percent in 1950 to a 



peak of over 36 percent in the early 1960s; since then, the under-18 group 
has fallen to a new low of less than 28 percent today (see Figure 1). 
Between the late 1950s and 1979, the proportion of the population under age 
5 fell comparatively more, but there has been a, slight upturn since then, as 
the baby^boom generation entered its child-bearing years. 

These fluctuations in the age structure of the population have had a 
major Impact on American life. As the baby-boom generation grew up, its 
size necessitated increased public spending, first on schools and then on 
colleges and universities. More recentjy, the entry of this generation into 
the labor force contributed to the high unemploynifint r yf,^^ ,the -i^/ t^, 
19/Os, and itis formation of new hou'sehc iJ-* may have helped to fuel: the 
housing boom of the safDO period. 

The maturing of - the baby-boom generation into its most productive 
work years, and the relatively small size of the following generation, could 
free many social resources formerly devoted to^children for other purposes, 
without a decline in the relative level of sct'vices going to today's children. 
On the other hand, although children are declining as a proportion of the 
'population, other social and economic trends have caused the number of 
fii*low-income children to grow, which may increase the need for public 
spending targeted toward them. 



FIGURE I 
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The recent growth in the number of children under 18 in poverty 
followed a period of major decline. \l Over the 1960s, poverty rates for 
children fell from almost 27 percent to \k percent (see Figure 2), The 
proportion of children who were poor rose slightly over the 19705, however, 
and in the last three years it hrs risen dramatically— from 16 percent to 
almost 20 percent- More than one-fourth of all children now live in 
households with incomes below 125 percent of the poverty level— an income 
equivalent to about $9,000 for a family of three, for example. 

. Two major factors account for much of this recent increase in the 
number of children in poverty: a rise in the proportion of children living 
with only one parent, and the current recession. Since 1970, the proportion 
of children in single-parent families has grown from «;bout 13 percent to 
about 21 percent. About 90 percent of children in single-parent families 
live with their mothers, and over half of all children in households with 
female heads were in poverty in 1981. 

Rising unemployment ' rates have been even more important in in- 
creasing the number of children in poverty during the past three years. The 

I, Official poverty rates are determined by comparing families* cash 
. incomes with thresholds that vary by family composition and other 
factors. Consequently, they do not reflect the value of in-kind 
benefits such as food stamps. 
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... FIGURE 2 



Percent of U.S. Populati9n under 18 Living in 
Families Below the Poverty Line 
by Type of Household: 1960-1981 
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unemployment rate peaked at over 10 percent this year, compared with 
, average rates of less than 5 percent in the 1960s and just over 6 percent in 
the 1970s, Families with an unemployed parent are three limes .Vs likely to 
be in poverty as those with no unemployed adults— 18 percent of the first 
group are poor, compared ^vith 6 percent of the latter. In addition, slow 
economic growth has held down incomes even for those whc are employed— 
for example, through reduced hours of work. 

TRENDS !N FEDERAL SPENDING ON , 

CHILDREN AND THEIR FAMILIES ~ - 

The federal government funds benefits for children through two typos 
of programs: entitlement programs, which provide benefits to all applicants 
who meet the program^s eligibility rules; and appropriated programs, whose 
spending levels depend primarily on the lunds allocated by the Congress.' 

Entitlement Programs 

The federal,' government spent about $38 billion on families with 
children through entitlement programs in 1982 (see Table 1). 2/ The largest 
single program aiding children is Social Security, which provided a!rho5t, $ 11 
billion in benefits in 1932 to children and families with a deceased . or 



2. Only programs providing benefits specifically for children and their 
families have been included in this estimate and in the subsequent 
discussion. 
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TABLE i. EXPENDITURE LEVELS FOR SELECTED ENTITLEMENT 
# PROGRAMS PROVIDING BENEFITS FOR CHILDREN ANO 
FAMILIES IN 1982 (In billions of dollars) . : ' 



Total 
Expenditure 
Level 



Outlays for 
Families with 
Children a/ 



^Percent to 
-amilies with 
Chiioren 



Mears-Tested 
AFDC__.-^' 
Food Stamps 
Child Nut ri tic n - 
-Medicaid 

Supplemental Security Income 
Veterans' Pensions 



3 
11 

3 
17 

S 

4 



8-9 
3 

I 
b/ 



100 
75-80 
. 100 
25-35 
S 

b/ 



Non-Vieans-Tested 

Social Security (OASDI) 
Veterans- Compensation 
Civil Service Retirement 
Railroad Retirement 



154 
9 

.19 



11 

£/" 
c/ 



d/ 



Except for food stamps, estimates of total benefit'^ for families given 
here include only benefits for children and for adults who quality 
because of the presence^ of one or more children in the household.' 
Benefits received by other adults in the family who thernselves qualify 
for benefits (because of disability, for example) are excluded- In the 
case o£ food stamps,, total benefits going to fanvilies with children 
nave been included. 

Most veteransV benefits are paid to living veterans and their families, 
with the majority being paid to veterans rath^ than other family 
m.embers; for- these families, the data do not allow benefits for 
children under 18 to be identified- For survivors of veterans, 
approximately 15-20 percent of benefits are paid to families v^ith 
children. 



c. Less than $500 million. 

d. Less than 5 percent. 
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disabled parent. 5/ Unlike Social Security, most other" major entitlement 

programs aiding fsmilies with children are means-tested— that is,' they pay 

7:' 

benefi"^s only to those with incomes and assets below specifi^c levels, 

. . . 

Ex^nip^es include Aid t^j Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), which in 
19^2 P^id ->bout $S. billion to families with single or unemployed parents; 
■ foc5d stamps, which provided between $8 billion and $9 billion wo-rth of tood 
coudc^s to families with children; and Medicaid, which paid for about $5 
billion in medical services for these families. ^/ 

Spending on these programs increased rapidly in "the 1960s and -early 
-^i^70$ when Medicaid and food stamps were started^and when the AFDC 
program was expanded substantially. Between. 1970 and 1975, spending for 
all entitlements ser/ing "children rose by more than ifO percent in real terms, 
an^j outlays for means-tested programs more than doubled (see Figure 3). 
Between 1975 and 1979, however, combined outlays for these programs 
staved almost constant in real terms, 

3, Except for food stamps, estimates of total benefits for families given 
here include only benefits for children and for adults who qualify 
because of the presence of one or more children in the household. 
Benefits received by other adults in the family who themselves qualify 
for benefits (because of disability, for example) aj-e excluded. In the 
case of food stamps, total benefits going to families with children 
have been included. 

These figures represent the federal share of spending. States also 
. . Contribute almost as muci- co AFDC and Medicaid, 
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FIGURE 3 
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In :h<^ last three years, benefits have declined significantly relative to 
the number of ?otenti;aiIy eligible families, and in 19S2 alone spending levels 
fell by about ^ percent in real terms. Two offsetting factors have affected 
outlay levels in this period. On the one hand, the number of low-income 
families has increased considerably since 1979, causing both eligibility and 
applications for benefits to rise. On the other hand, major cuts in these 
programs would have reduced outlays on them substantially had the 
recession not increased the number of beneficiaries. Even so, between 1981 
and 1982, nominal expenditures for AFDC and food stamps for families with 
children each dropped by about.$200 million. 

Appropriated .P LograiPs 

Many of the major appropriated programs for children and their 
families v^^ere initiated in the 1960s and 1970s, and funding accordingly 
increased rapidly during that period. For example, Ch< terl (formerly Title 
I), the federal program supporting compensatory education for poor and 
underachieving students, was established in 1965 and reached a peak funding 
level of $3-2 billion in 1979. Similarly, federal support for the education of 
handicapped children grew rapidly over the 1970s, from $85 million in 1970 
to $1 billion in 1980, in substantial part because of --^e Education for All 
Handicapped Act of 1975. The Special Supplemental Food Program for 
Women, Infants, and Children (WIC), started in 1973 to provide nutritious 
foods to low-incorTie women before and after childbirth and to their infants 

I, 
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and young children, reached a funding level of $7*0 million in 19S0. Funding 
for services'- for children aiid' their families in the areas of housing, 
education, social services, nutrition, and health totaled roughly billion in 
1980. 

Since l9So, trends in the funding of appropriatt^ i programs for children 
have vari^ g^'^atly from program to program. Nominal funding for these ^ 
programs taK^n together changed relatively little between i9S0 and 1982, 
but that Constancy masks a variety of increasing, decreasing, and level- 
funde-j programs. In two budget sub functions— health and social services- 
total appropriations remained roughly constant, but in each, increases in 

some programs compensated for decreases in others. In social services, for 

I 

example, increases in Head Start tended to offset decreases in the Human ' 
Services Block Grant (Title XX). Total funding for elementary and 
secondary education, on the other hand, decreased by more than $1 billion— 
about 15 Percent, in nominal terms. Funding for WiC increased by over $150 
million b^caus^ of Congressional action during the i9S0-l982 period, while 
federal housing expenditures for families with children rose by almost $1.5 
billion, largely reflecting subsidy commitments nnade before 1980. 

' ' The effects of these increases and reductions in appropriated programs 
cannot b^ eStirnated fully, because information on the effectiveness of the 
diverse pt'ogra'ms is sometimes incomplete and because the impact of many 
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of the cuts will depend on the responses of states and localities. Nonethe- 
less, the impact of some of the programs on children and their families— 
and, accordingly, the effects of changes in funding ieveis— is reasonably 
clear. Research 'us indicateK, for example, that Chapter I services have 
improved the academic performance of low-achieving students, so cuts in 
this program could impede continued improvement in the educational 
achievement of disadvantaged students. Similarly, a growing body of 
medical research links the WIC nutrition program with reduced infant 
mortality, reduced incidence of low birth weight, and avoidance of abnormal 
infant development. The expansion of the WIC program over the past three 
years might therefore be expected to extend these benefits to additional 
children and familiijs. 

PR03ECTE0 DEMOGRAPHIC, ECONOMIC, 
AND EXPENDITURE TRENDS 

• The number of children living in poverty will probably remain high ,n 
the near future and may continue to increase, in part because of demo- 
graphic factors. The Bureau of the Census projects that the number of 
births per year will continue to rise, resulting in an increase in the number 
of young children. In addition, the proportion of children living in single- 
parent households is projected to rise to about one-fourth by 1990. 

The performance of the economy in the next few years will also be 
crucial in determining the number of poor childrei;i. The CEO currently 
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projects that unemployment will decline only slowly, and will still average 
7.5 percent in 1988. If this occurs, the proportion of chUdren in poverty will 
remain high. On the other hand, if there is a' stronger recovery, the faster 
declirie in unemployment and higher growth in real incomes could somewhat 
offset the effects of the demographic factors. 

Higher real federal spending on cJiildren and families could help to 
alleviate some of the hardships that would be caused by a continuing 
increase in family poverty; if current policies are maintained, however, 
spending not only will not increase significantly, but may even decline. 
Under current CBO projections, total spending on entitlement programs will 
not increase in real terms over the next five years, despite a rise of about 
one-fourth in nominal terms (see Figure f^). Most of the decline will occur in 
the next two to three years, as a result of the reductions legislated in 1981 
and 1982. Moreover, since the means-tested entitlements are projected to 
decline n!omewhat more than the non- means- tested programs, low-income 
families will be particularly affected. 

For appropriated programs, maintaining current services levels would 
require increases in their real funding, given the projected rise in the 
numbers of very young children and children in low-income families, two 
groups served by many of these programs. On the other hand, many appro- 
priated programs serving children have been. cut substantially in the recent 
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FIGURE * 



Federal Spending on Selected Entitlement 
Programs for Children and Families: 1981 — 1988 
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past, and there is no guarantee that current levels of services will be 
maintained in the future. 

The impact rnese trends 'wiil have on children and families is hard to 
forecast in any deiaii, given the lack of data on federal spending for 
children. For many programs, .reliable Information on the proportion of 
total spending going to children and families is not available. In addition, it 
is difficult to gauge the impact of program changes on particular families, 
since there is little information on the number of families served by more 
than one program and hence on the number that are' affected by several 
different cuts. The lack of information on the income status of children and 
families and on the benefits they receive is particularly marked when one 
compares it with the extensive data now collected on the elderly population. 
One goal on which this Committee may wish to focus, therefore, would be 
the improvement of data collection and dissemination efforts. - 

CONCLUSION 

The number of children living in low-income households has increased 
significantly in the past three years, and will remain high unless the 
economy recovers faster than is now projected. This growth resul:s from 
several different factors, including a rising number of births per year and a 
higher proportion of children in single-parent families, but the most 
important cause is the current recession and the slowness of the projected 
recovery. 
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Total federal spending in the iast three years has increased mcre^ 
slowly than the number of low-income famiiies with children, and In the iast 
vear It has actually fallen in nominal terms even for entitlement programs. 
Future spending levels are difficult to project, especially for appropriated 
programs, but If current trends continue there will be little real growth and 
possibly further declines- Since the eligible population will remain high and 
may grow, benefits for each -eligible family may also fail further in coming 
years. ' 

Chairman Miller. Thank you very much, Dr. Rivlin. And it is 
my understanding that you are going to have to leave about 10:30, 
so we will try to keep our questions to a minimum. 

The purpose of this opening hearing is to get the information 
from that table to this dais, arid to achieve that, we are going to/ 
have a rather tight schedule. 

Let me just ask one question very quickly. On page 9 of your 
statement you project that 25 p)ercent of the children may be living 
in single-parent households, as a trend that' you see increasing 
from the 21 percent earlier in your testimony. Would it also be fair 
to suggest that the earlier statistic of 90 percent of those headed by 
female heads of hyuseholds would be living in poverty, that that 
trend would a3?o likely to continue? ji 

Ms. RivuN- ii tis iiot 90 percent. But, in any case, it is a very^- 

Chairm>»n Miller. Are you saying that 90 percent of children in 
single-parent families are with their mothers? 

Ms. Rivun. Yes, I think there is hope for improvement, in that 
as the economy improves, women's wage levels, as well as others, 
will rise. But the point is that the proportion of single-parent fami- 
lies who are in poverty is extremely high, and an increase in that 
proportion is likely to increase the nir.mber of children in poverty. 
And some increase — not a vast increase but some increaser— in that 
proportion seems likely. 

Chairman Miller. Could CBO provide the committee with a 
breakdown^ of the distribution of Government benefits, including 
program benefits and tax benefits, by income distribution and 
family income? Is that available? 

Ms. RiVLiN. Only partially. It is possible to do that for some pro- 
grams where the information exists, but there are many programs 
for which it is hard to figure out how much of the spending is for 
children, let alone how much goes to various income levels. We 
could give you some estimates; but we would also point to the gaps 
in the data. ^ 

[The following was received for the record:] / 

Distribution of ToTAr. Benefits to Famiues 

Calculating the distribution of total benefits going to families is extremely com- 
plex. About 20 percent of all direct benefits— benefits provided directly to families 



or individuals in the form of cash or iroods and services— are provided through 
means-tested programs. These prt^rams. which include, for example. Aid to Fami- 
lies viiih Dependent Children (AFIX:?, food stamps, and Medicaid, serve primarily 
low-income families. Other, non-means-tested programs like Social Security and 
Medicare also provide relatively large amounts of benefits to low-income individuals 
and families, however; in fact, because these programs are so much bigger than the 
means-tested programs, they may provide a larger share of the benefits received by 
low-income families than do the means-tested programs. According to the Bureau of 
the Census' Current Population^ Sun-ey <CPS) of March 1982. for example, more 
than twice as many households >vith incomes below $15,000 receive Social Security 
benefits as receive" public assistance. Table 1. which is based on the March 1982 
CPS. shows the proportion cf all families and the proportion of poor families receiv- 
ing benefits from selected programs. 

The CPS is the major source of information on the current income? of families 
within the population as a whole. The 1983 CPS, which reports on 1982 income, is 
not VTft available, however, and recent changes in income support programs may not 
be entirely reflected in the incomes reported in the 19S2 CPS. In addition, the unad- 
justed CPS has more serious problems ^ a source of information £ibout the distribu- 
tion of program benefits. The CPS is designed primarily to report information on 
family composition, earnings, and other variables that apply to very broad segments 
of the population, and it is extremely useful for those purposes. It does not, howev- 
er, do as good a job of collecting information on benefits received by families, both 
becaui^^ the individuals interviewed are sometimes reluctant to talk about the 
public assistance and other benefits they receive, and because families receiving 
some kinds of benefits may move around more and be harder to locate than other 

families. , rt. /- 

In addition to the CPS. other sources of information on the distribution of benefits 
include records of the individual programs and the recent test panels of the Sur^'ey 
of Income and Program Participation (SIPP). (The SIPP itself is scheduled to begin 
in fiscal year 1984.) Reconciling all of this information and using it to produce a 
consistent set of estimates of the distribution of benefits by income for all of the 
different federal benefit programs is a major task, however. 

Although the CBO does not have estimates of the distribution of all benefits by 
income category, we have estimated the impact of the recently enacted changes in 
direct benefits and taxes. Tables 2 and 3 summarize those impacts for the 1981 and 
1982 changes respectively. It should be noted that these estimates are not strictly 
additive, because they are based on slightly different economic assumptions and 
income categories. For details on how these estimates were calailated and addition- 
al information on the impact of these reductions and reductions in other areas, see 
"Effects of Tax and Benefit Reductions Enacted in 1981 for Households in Different 
Income Categories** kCBO S^ial Study. February 1982), and ^'Kffects of Changes in 
Taxes and Benefit Payments Enacted in Fiscal Year 1982 for Households in Differ- 
ent Income Categories'" (CBO Staff Memorandum, November 1982). 

TABLE L-NUMBER AND PERCENT OF FAMILIES WITH INCOME FROM VARIOUS SOURCES IN 1981. 

BY fWERTY STATUS^ 



( thtwsan^.. iv^ju'^) '■ 

Total all sources* 61-019 100 6.851 100 

Eaimngs 52.491 86 4.172 61 

Social swunty :. , 23 1. 07 2 

PuWic assotam^? 3.567 6 2.357 i4 

Siipptenefitai sfeOJnty inccne ^ 1600 3 608 9 

Oth€f transfer' payTn€nts=» -J .^..>. 10.316 . 17 888 . 13 . 

Dividends, interest, and rent ^ ^ ^1.084 67 1.638 24 

Employee pensions, aliniony. annuities, etc 14.875 24 1.117 lb 

No income.......^ - ^ - ~ - \ 

« Includes ooty families, does not include unre<ated mdividuafs 

» Details do not »dd to total because some famtbes teceive ?noft ttian one type of incane. 

• Includes unemp<(yment and wofken* compensalw and {ayments to veterans. , 

Source. Marcf) 1982 Current Populalwi Survey, reported in Cunent Population fleports. series P-60. No, U8. \i\k 34. p 132. 
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TABLL 2,~T0TAL NET CHANGE !N BENEFITS AND TAXES DiACTED IH 1S81 BY INCOME CATEGORY, 

C/OENDAR YEARS 1982-85 

[in Cubans sf offtA do&ar;| 



H9tis«MU ncans (« 1SS2 ' 

U 

tousetaitis leo "aaa JO^tKffi la 20.a» to 40^)00 3t 33,^00 and 
30.000 20,000 43,00C 10.000 om 



1SS2 

Cjs^beneljts „ -9.DA0 -3.960 -2J«Q -1,980 -«0 -110 

Tax reductKm L.... 38,0g0 U40 4.500 13.460 lOiSO S.630 

Net __. _ 29.040 --2,720 2.36C 11,^80 SJIO 8,520 

benefits -3°50 -l.UO -U^ -1.040 -480 -40 

Net, indutfeg ffl-torid benefits _ 25.090 -3^60 1.110 10.440 8330 " 8.480 



1983 

Cash benefits _ „ „... -11,950 - 5,190 -t560 -2,740 -990 -80 

Tm reductions : 82,130 23A0 9,290 ?8J20 25J80 16.000 

fie!.^.....^. ^ _ 70.180 -2.850 5.330 25.980 24.790 15.920 

In-hind benefits _ - -5.560 -1.680 -1.610 -1.430 - 790 - 50 

Net tncluding in-m benefits . 64.620 -4.530 4>720 24,550 24.000 15.870 



1984 

Cash benefits _ -11.460 -5,6/0 -2.780 -2.1JJ0 -760 -70 

Tax reductK>nt...„ „ 112,980 3.320 1 2.950 39.650 36.260 20.800 

Net 101.520 -2350 - 10.170 37,470 35.500 20.730 

In-Kind benefits.... : „ -6.480 -1.980 -1^ -1.620 - 950 - 60 

Net indudirg in-kind benefits ^ 95.040 -4.330 8.280 35.850 34.550 20.670 

1985 

Cash benefits „„„•...„ -10.580 - 5,850 -2.500 -1.620 - 560 - 60 

Tax reducrons _ 144.120 5,000 17.060 52,340 45,620 24.100 

Net... 133.540 - 850 14.560 50.720 45.060 24.040 

In hind benefits . - 6.840 - 2.020 - 2.040 - 1.760 - 970 - 50 

Net including in kind benefits 125.700 - 2.870 12.520 48.960 44.0tK) 23.990 



Note — DeUiis may not sum to totals beaast ^ nxiiidir^. T£i snd benefit amounts indude rif those tiwtga dndV tffectmg tnuscMdi 
Sourer Congressional Budget 0(fce 

TABLE 3.-T0TAL CHANGE iN TAXES AND BENEFITS ENACTED IN 1982. BY INCOME CATEGORY, 
CALENDAR YEAR 1983-85 

(tn miliions of current 







households 




Household i 


ncsme (in 1S82. dollars) 








less than 
10,000 


lO.OOOto 
20.000 


20.000 10 
40.000 


40,000 to 
80.000 


80,000 and 
over 




1983 


i.7oa 


950 


' ' 100 


330 


290 


30 


Tax increases 




5,340 


310 - 


700 


1,940 


950 


1.440 






7,050 


1.260 


810 


2,270 


1,250 


^470 


Benefit reductions 


19S4 


3,060 • 

5,560 


1,270 
440 


510 
930 


790 
2.440 


460 

1.120 


40 
1.630 






9,530' 


1,720 


1.440 


3.230 


1.580 


1.670 
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TABLE 3.-T0TAL CHANGE IN TAXES AND BENEFITS ENACTED IN 1982, BY INCOME CATEa)RY. 
CALENDAR YEA3 1983-85— Conanisd 









Hosa^ mcone (In 1382 Mrt) 






:d.ooo 


20.0O0 


<o.ooo 


40.000 to 
80,000 


OK/ 




, 3,450 

6.990 


1.470 
MO 


600 
1.020 


870 
2.^90 


480 
1.140 


40 
1.730 


Tctai - 


10,450 


l.SSO 


1.620 


3.460 


1620 


1.770 



!loie— Octaib nay noi sum lo totals twajse of round»rt T» »a iraounti tnduk only those cft*^ jfticft^ ta3Bfi*S 

SouTte: CongressjtK* Budget Oftict 



Chairman Miller. Also, with respect to the changes in the Fed- 
eral budgetary practices over the last couple of years, has the CBO 
started to do any assessment about whether or not state and local 
governments have the wherewithal to fill in behind or to increase 
their level of participation as we withdraw? Would that be availa- 
ble if we requested it? 

Ms. RivuN. We could give you some indications on that. As you 
know, S^^ate and local governments are n.ot in terrific fiscal shape 
these days, either. They vary a lot, but we could certaunly give you 
some information on that. 

[The following was received for the record:] 

Current Fiscal Condition or State and Local Governments 

The current fiscal condition of state and local governments vanes widely. Some 
states have experienced great financial difHculties as the recession has reduced 
their revenue-raising capacity and raised their expenses, while others have re- 
mained relatively unaffected. Further, federal aid -reductions have had varying 
impact across jurisdictions. At this time, it is difficult to assess, on net, the extent to 
which states and localities are able or willing to offset federal budget cuts. 

One commonly used jmeasure of the fiscal condition is the ending balances record- 
ed by governments. This information is collected each year for state governments, 
although comparable <?ata are not available for localities. At the close of fiscal year 
1982 (which ended on i^^une HQ, IdSZ, for 46 states), 5 states showed negative balances 
in their general fundu, 14 states had balances under 1 percent of expenditure 
during the year, 9 had balances under 3 percent, while 5 had balances between 3 
and 5 percent and 17 had balances over S percent (see Table 1). Year-end balances 
are not, however, a complete measure of a government's fiscal condition. They rep- 
resent the outcome of choices made by jurbdictions about the level of services de- 
sired and the level of taxes residents are willing to pay. Further, they may be con- 
founded by budget practices such as interfund borrowing, whereby funds are traruh 
ferred from a highway fund in surplus, for example, to the general fund to avoid a 
deficit. A • 

Another means of examining the fiscal condition of state and local govemmentfl is 
to examine both their capacity to raise revenues and the extent to which they uti- 
lize this capacity. While this provides a more complete assessment, such data are 
available only after a considerable lag, making it unclear at this time whether areas 
that have experienced the greatest loss In federal aid are those with the greatest 
capacity to offset such reductions through their own resources. mfr>c^ 

A commonly used measure of capacity is the representative tax system (RT5), 
which determinv>s the resources that would be available to a state if it taxed each of 
eight tax bases at the average rate levied by states and localities.^ Using this meaa- 



» For details on the RTS, see Advisory 'Conmiasion on Intergovernmental Relations, 'Tax Ca- 
pacity of the Fifty states: Methodology and Estimates." M-134 (March 1982). , 
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are, displayed in Table 1. states* tax capacities varied from a of 72 in Mis- 
sissippi to a high of 324 in Alasi^ on a scale indexed so that the average capacity 
eqtials VM, Against these measures of tax capacity can be overiaic? the tax effort 
that states and localities exert — that is, the amoxint of revenues that each state to- 
gether with its localities raises relative to its capacity. In 1981, tax effort ranged 
from 61 in Nevada to 1B4 in Ala5.ka (also indexed so that the average tax effort 
equals 100). 

The estimates of tax capacity and effort can be used both to assess the variation 
between states and the extent to which individual states are willing to make use of 
the resources available to them- For example, aithocgh the state governments in 
New Hampshire and Nebraska reported general fund deficits in 1982, their com- 
bined state and local tax efforts in 1981 were short of their capacity. On the other 
hand, Minne^ta and Oregon, which also reported 1982 state government deficits, 
were exercising above-average tax effort applied to average or below-a\*erage tax 
bases that year. 

Considerable variation also exists in the extent to which reductions in federal 
grants affected state and local governments and in their r^ponse to these cutbacks, 
but at this point much of the evidence is aneodotaL State governments appear to 
have been more affected than local governments because they have primary respon- 
sibility for programs that were the focus of relatively large reductions — Aid to Fam- 
ilies with Dependent Children. Medicaid. Localities, especially small and rural gov- 
ernments that receive lilUe federal aid, were less affected. While some governments 
have replaced a share of funding losses with their own resources, the net effect has 
been a reduction in government spending, rather than simply a transfer of activity 
from the federal to the state and local level.* When further information is available 
on state and local governments* tax capacity t id tax effort and on the precise 
nature of the cuts, more complete analysis will be possible on the capability and the 
efforts of state and local governments to offset federal reductions in spending. 



lABLE MEASURES OF THE FISCAL CONDITION OF STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. BY REGION 

■ rf^fSfV^' l?cipacity»of T« effort of State 

Sti^ {by census r^m) year 1982 a ™*!il'mi «~J!!15?imi 

wrrwit b( pwrat gowmments, 1951 pwnmenti. 1981 
E!p2iS^ {Ssaveragfi^lOO) {6l avrap=100) 



New England: 

ConnectJCUt -1.3 110 103 

M* , 2.9 79 113 

Massadiy'^tts ». .1 96 134 

Ne* Hampshtre ; -10.9 95 74 

R+wde Island .4 80 130 

Vermont 0 84 lO't 

Middle At!ant;c. 

NewJer^^y : ?.3 105 112 

NewYoilt .4 39 171 . 

Pennsytvam? .1 90 105 

East Nonti Central: 

Illinois 2.4 ^ 104 105 

Indtana 0 91 38 

Michigan .1 S6 116 

Otiio .8 94 89 

Wisconsin 2.1 91 120 

Wesi South Central, 

Arkansas.... 0 82 79 

Louisiana 6.9 117 77 

Oklal)oma 23.3 127 73 

Texas 28.6 132 65 

West North Central: 

Iowa : 1.2 102 98 

Kansas ; ^ 6.9 109 87 

Minnesota , -13.8 1(W. 109 

Missouri „ _ 3.0 92 81 



' For further detail, see Richard P. Nathan and Fred C. Doolittle, 'The Consequence of Cuts/* 
Princeton Urban and Regional Research Center <forthcoming). 
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TABLE 1,-MEASURES OF THt FISCAL CONDITION OF STATE AND LOCAL. GOVERNMENTS, BY 

REGION— Continued 



stale gownmenl end- . , ^^^^ , , etlort d St.Me 

nt year twlance, nscal stale anSiocal m \ao\' 

State (by census region) W <iL'i govenimenls. 1981, jiw'nmenis, 1981 

g»pgJEi <^^^' averaee^lOO^ (B^aee^OO) 

Nebraska .v. : ' -2-1 ,ll . 

, North Dakota ^ : 26-2 , ' '^J ' H : 

South Dakota..; : ^ . , , « 

South Atlantb . ■ , . 

Delaware . * , 

f>»id3 5* .. ' ' 

Georgia ■ ■ 

Maryland ; ■ 5-3 " , I 

North Carolina... /. 3-3 'l ll 

■ South Carolina ■ ; f ' 9 . 

V"gi"i3 , . 8,4 9« 89 

• West Virginia : 6.3 ■ , " ; 

East South Central: -« „, 

Alabama , .■. : 1-3 , ■ 

Kenlucky, 0 « . 

Mississippi ■ \i 79 '-87 

Tennessee 1-9 " • 

Mountain: , ■• oo ■ ■ 

■ ArUona , : . -6 ,f, 

Colorado I... . . . -"V ' ■ 

Klaho ■ 1 - 

Montana 3..8 ■ " y 

. Nevada..... .« 12-7 \f, « 

" New Mexico ; ,. ^ "-S ' °, 

Utah ■ 3.4 «6 97 

Wyoming ' 52.0 216 72 

'''"'Alaska - ....... 6.2 " ^ 324 ' 184- 

caii;ornia::::::::::::i::ii..i .5 ■ \ii ' 

Hawaii "1 , ' f 

Oregon -9. ' • 

Washington ' ■ 7° ..r^^ • 

« Tax capacity is measured by the represenlative tax system. See text for details. f 

Source: General fund balance data froni National Gcj^mp.^ Asswatioo arKJ Natkjal State 3^^^^^ 

States 1983*' (June 1983). Tax capacity, and tax effort data from '7ax Capacity of the 50 States: 1981 (unpubiishcfl "^rnet" m trw "ovisory .: 
Commisslop on intergovernmental Rclalkms). • ^ -Is- - 

Chairman MiLLEE. Thank you. 

Mr. Marriott . . ..... . •. 

, Mr. Marriott. Dr Rivlin, I thought you gave exceUent testimo- 
ny It was very concise, and I hope to go back and read it again so 1 
can understand more what you have said. One question that I have 
is this. We are appropriating dollars for children at?. d lamuies, 
either through entitlement programs^orjthrough direct apprppri- 
ations^Do you have any^w^y^^f-me^uring the cost eftectiveness ot 
the dollars spejitS-----'-''^ * \^ , . 

I airedTni^ opening stateipent a concern about how many dol-^ 
lars get caught up in the network and how many re^jy get down 
to where they do good for the kids. Do you have any W of meas- 
uring the cost effectiveness of the dollars that we spehijr . , 

Ms Rivlin" Only on some programs,. and it is.a re^ P^^^Wem, It 
is very hard. I liave been involved in the evaluation far most ot my 
career, and it is very hard to sort these things out. 



There are programs for which there is reasonably good evidence 
that the program really does something, that it improves th^ 
health of thf> child or the educational level, as measured by tests of 
as n^easurec by future continuation in education, I mentioned 0 
couple of the:!:. There really is quite impressive data showing tlx^t 
the chapt<?r I programs really work. Such data were not available 
for a long time, but they are beginning to come in. . 

put for many others, there are very limited; data; and for some/ 
Ave are probably never going to be able to sort out exactly what 
:tbey do do. ^ . / 

Mr. Makriott. Could you make available to this committee what^ 
ever accurate information' you havR along those lines? 

jyis. RivuN. Yes, we cau. A^d we will also point out the area^ 
\vhere it is not adequate, . ' 

Mr. Makriott. Thank you very much, 

[The following was received for the record:] . 

(Jongressional Budget Office Study of the Intergovernment Grants System 

The Congressional Budget Oflice is currently concluding a major study of the in^ 
' tergovernment grants system, The Federal Government in a Federal System. Th^ 
^•eport compiles descriptions of a wide variety of federal programs and assessments 
of their effectiveness in meeting their intended objectives. Many of the programs of 
X^ri^Bty importance to families— for example, the Social Services Block Grant» 
He^^istart. and Title I, Chapter I of the Education Ck}nsolidation and Improvement^ 
Act (funding for compensatory education)— have been included in the study. 
>vou'^ be happy to make available copies of the report as soon as it is released/ 
is expected to be later this summer. 

. Chairman Miller. Congressman Lehman. 

Mr. LehmaW- I want, to thank Dr. Rivlin >v/r her testimony. J 
thi^k it is exactly on target, especially in regards to the task forc^ 
1 am chairman' of, which is the Prevention Strategies Task Force/ 
and I believe that 'the other colleagues on tl^j^task force and th^ 
>:anking minority member will be working you as time goei^ 
on, because we need your input 

And I hope that the committee that is seeking your successor 
tiot Working too hard, because we need your help for a long tirtie' 
And if the occasion, should be that you do go back to Brookings, t 
^\v^auld like to feel that we could call on your help and the help of 
that institution in ^regards to what we are seeking in this particu^ 
lat'Committee and in pur particular task' force. 

Thank you. 

Ms; BivuN. Absolutely. 

Chairman Miller. Congressmian Fish. 

Mr. FisK. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And my congratulation^ 
alsoj, : ■ 

Thank you. Doctor, very much. Just one issue. Just before youi* 
Conclusion, you talk about the data base and the lack of informal 
tioH on income status of children and families and the benefits 
they receive, and you suggest the committee may wish to focus on 
the improvement of data collection efforts.. 

Arid I wonder at this point if you had any recommendations, ,01' 
do you think we are on the track in terms of the witnesses that we 
iia^e today and will have in the future. Is there any special course 
th^it we should follow to accumulate the proper data? 
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Ms. RivLiN. No; it seems to tne you are on the right track, put 
we would be very happy to sit doWn with the staff of the committee, 
and share our thoughts ^bout areas in which the data were par- 
ticularly inadequate or might be Collected without too much iitti- . 
culty to improve the situation. ' 

Mr. FisH. Thank you very much- ^\■ 

Chairman Miller. Con&i-esswoman Mikulski. . 
. Ms. MiKULSKi. Thank you. , . - 

Dr. Rivlin, I have two questions. One, on figure 2, pertaining to 
female-headed households and male-headed households, according 
to figure 2 an enormous amoiint of the children living in poverty 
live in female-headed h^>>iseholds, and, though it dropped in. the 
seventies, it seems to be rising in the 1980's. \r i t j 

Could you share with the conirmttee why it is that female-headed 
households are more.poor than either intact or male-headed house- 
holds? ^ . 1 

Ms. RivLiN. I think th^^e are basically two reasons. One is that, 
on the average, a femalerheaded household has fewer earners. Our 
so-called male-headed hoUsehoids--plekse forgive the expressions- 
are predominantly husband-wife hou^olds, and in many of thetn 
there are two adult earn^^'s, not just^ne. 

But besides that, of coUrge, the earnings of women are just less. 
Women often have a ^wner work history. They have not been in 
the labor force as long. But even when they have, on the averse 
women a^^^ in less desirable jobs and their earnings are less. 

Ms. MiKULSKX. Thank you. 

The last question I have goes to the issue of data collection and 
the cost-benefit issues. I believe it was in -the late sixties or early 
seventies, then Senator Mon^ale recommended something called 
the family impact statement, and^ others suggested it, ^which ^^^as 
that when we formulate natiotial Policies there would be spmethWg 
called a family impact ^taten^en^ to see what it meant exactly On 
its impact on the families. ^ ; ^ , ^ , ,ij 

Are you familiar with that? Would that be a useful tool or woWd 
it just be undue paperv/ork, additional paperwork, that would not 
then be able to tell us ^hat we AVant to do, which is to know tne 
impact oh the families of what vve are doing. 

Ms. RwLiNi I rememb^^" that suggestion. I guess my own reaction 
to it would be that the ^Pirit of it is right, that when the .Congress 
enacts new legislation or fails to enact, new legislation it should 
think very carefully and asse^ible as much information asi>osstWe 
about what that legislation Will do to our society and what it 
' doing to families and children. . a 

But I have the feeling that formalizing it into something called a 
family impact statement might not do much good. It might gener- 
ate a lot of gobbledygook and statistics that did not mean very 
much and Avould not helP very rnuch- 

Ms. Mikulski. Thank you. , . . , 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions. I would like to vmh; 
Dr. Rivlin well in whatever she does, and I happen to think sne 
wfltuld make a great OJVlB Director one day. [Laughter.] 

Ms. RivuN. The job is not open. [Laughter.] 

Chairman Miller. Congressman Coats. 
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Mr. Coats. 1 was going to welcome you, Dr. Rivlin, as a Hoosiisr, 
and I realised no one else in this room woUld probably know what 
a fioosier was. [Laughter.] i ' 

. I am sorry, my colleague from Indiana has arrived. [Laughter.] 

But welcome anyway, and thank you for your testimony here 
this morning. 

I would like to pursue just one area. You' have indicated that the 
rise in one-parent families is due to a nun^ber of factors, including 
social and economic trends. In your opinion how much of the in- 
crease in one-parent families is due to economic trends and how 
much might be due to other social trends? | ^ 

I see us in a cycle with one-parent farnilies/There is only one 
wage earner, that wage earner is probably female without ade^ 
quale work experience and therefore unable to qualify for high- 
paying jobs. It is just a cycle. / 

Gan you give me any guidance in that area? Am I specific 
enough? ' / . / ; 

Ms. RjvuN. As I read the data, and^the observations, I am led to 
believe that the increase in the number, of divorces and separations 
and single-parent families shows that something basic ^is going on 
in our society and that it is evolving over a long period independ- 
ent of the ups and <iowns of the economy. I would not lay this 
change at the door of the recession, for instance. It has been going 
on much longer. / , 

And, with respect to women; I think it is part of a new role that 
has both good and bad aspects. A part of the reason that we have 
more women living alone and supporting themselves and their chil- 
dren is that they can do that now. They cannot dq it as well as. 
men. but-they can do it a lot better than they used to be able to. 
And so that is part of the price we pay, I_ think, for the increasing 
independence of Women. 

Mr, Coats. Well, I appreciate that perspective, because I think 
too often Congress is tempted to treat the symptoms rather than 
looking at the' cause- I recogiiize that we need to look at the t3^s 
of assistance vvhich are available and determine in what form, 
amount and rnahner they should be provided. 

Hov^ever, we also need to look at the causes of the problem. Oth- 
erwise, we are always just treating, the sjrmptoms and playing 
catchup. In my particular district, for instance, we had during the 
decade of the seventies, a great growth in prosperity, yet our in- 
crease in one-parent families was nearly twice the national aver- 
age. We experienced a 130-percent increase in single-parent fami- 
lies between 1970 and 1980 in the Fort Wayne metropolitan area 
which a5 you know is not a wide open swinging town,- 

This made me wonder just what caused that drarnatic increase in 
one-parent families. Obviously, it was not the economy, and it was 
not the recession. These figures were collected by the Census 
Bureau before the recession hit our area.- 

And looking back, I suspect the increase in one-parent families 
resulted from a change in. attitudes on the part of people in terms 
of what the family unit should be.' Additionally the passing in Indi- 
ana of a no-fault divorce law has been a major cause of some of our 
problems with one-parent families. ' 
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Ms. RiVLiN. I would agree with that. Indeed, if you look at the 
demogmphic* statistics, divorce is positively correlated with eco- 
nomic indicators, presumably because, when times are better, 
people \vho might have stayed together can afford to get a divorce. 

Mr. CoArs. You are not suggesting that we prolong the recession 
in orde*: to keep-r-[Laughter.] 

Chairman Miller. It is the intent of the Chair to try to get two 
more questions in, arid then for the next panel we will start with 
those people who d\d not have an opportunity to question Dr. 

Rivlin. ^ ' , 

One of our panelists has a date at the White House later, and we 
are trying to accommodate everyone the best we can. 

Congressman McHugh— -I am sorry. Congressman Weiss. 

Mr. Weiss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. ■ 

I am not going to ask a question. I really have just a brief com- 
ment to make in regard: to the last line of questioning. Some of .us 
heard Dr. Alvin Toffler yesterday, who pointed out that.'the divorce 
rate in Moscow is about equivalent to the divorce rate in Los Ange- 
les. So that it isn't just what is happening in Indtana that is the 
probleni; it is a little bit broader than that. 

And what 1 want to say about the testiniony is that once again 
you have demonstrated that numbers sometimes can be much more 
eloquent than words, and the trouble that we have around here is 
that we have a tendency to believe that two plus two equals three. 
I welcome your testimony. ^ 

Thank you. , 

Ms. RiVLiN. Thank you. 

Chairnian Miller. Congressman Bliley. • , i 

' Mr, PlilEY. Dr. Rivlin, we appreciate your testimony and the. sta- 
tistics that, you have brought. You indicated in your testimony that 
the recession has a gfeat bearing on poverty among young families 
with young children. The best way to end the recession, of course, 
is to get more people bapk to work. Arid would you not agree that 
lower interest rates would assist in that endeavor? ^ 

Ms KivUN I do, -and that gives me the opening for my us^ual 
budget speech, that the wayN^o get interest rates down is to get the 
deficit down. \\ :. 

Mr. Pui>EV. Thank you veMmuch. 

Chairman Miller. That is tousic to Mv. BlUey's ears. 

Ms Kivlin, thank you verV niuch for yovi' time and for your tes- 
timony. I think as the commiYteexContinues in the months ahead to 
' look at your testimony, as well as^tjiat of future panelists, we will 
have amuch better sense of how ecWomic and budgetary trends 
affect children, youth, and families. 

Thank you very much. > 

Ms RivUNj. Thank you, Mr. Chairman- And we stand ready to 
assist the Committee as 3'ou move ahead. And if anybody has a 
burning question they did not get to ask, call me up. . 

Chairman Miller. We will assume that members' with questions 
may submit them to you, and that they will become a part of the 

^^The first panel that the committee will hear from will be made up 
of Dr. T. Berry Brazelton, who is the chief of the Child Development 
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Unit, Children's Hospital Medical Center, and associate professor of 
pediatrics at Harvard Medical School; Dr. Harold Richman, who is 
the director of the Social Policy Research Center and director of the 
Children's Policy Res'earch Proiect of the National Opinion Research 
Center, and the Hermon Dunlop Smith professor. School of Social 
Service Administration, University of Chicago; Dr. Gerald Holton, 
who is the Mallinckrodt professor of physics and professor of history 
and science at Harvard University and visiting professor at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

I might add for the benefit of the committee, that Dr. Brazelton 
was recently selected to be the keynote speaker at the Cabinet-wide 
dinner to kick off the Year of Healthy Mothers, Healthy Children; 
and that Dr. Holton was part of the President's Committee on Ex- 
/Cellence which just made its report to the Coni^ress. 

Ms. RivuN. May I interject, Mr. Chairman, that Dr. Brazelton 
was my first pediatrician and I have a very healthy 27'year-old 
daughter. [Laughter.] 

Chairman Miller. If you would please come forward, gentlemen. 

Welcome to the committee. If you have a prepared statement, it 
will be entered in the record in its entirety, and I would like you to 
proceed in the manner in which yoii are most comfortable. We ap- 
preciate you taking your time to come and to talk with, us this 
morning. 

Dr. Brazelton. 

STATEMENT OF T. BERRY BRAZELTON, CHIEF, CHILD DEVELOP- 
MENT UNIT. CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL CENTER, AND AS- 
SOCIATE PROFESSOR OF PEDIATRICS, HARVARD MEDICAL 
SCHOOL 

Dr. Brazelton. Mr. Miller and Mr. Marriott and members of the 
Congress, I am terribly impressed with how niany of you are here, 
considering what I have heard from other Congressmen, that chil- 
dren do not vote, and also their families do not vote, and aren't a 
real constituency. This, unfortunately turns out to be true, that 
young families are too busy, with their children to get in and vote. 
So I am impressed with Jhow many of you are here in spite of that. 

And I really think thi^ lis an historical moment. It is a titne> I 
think, to raise some ques-^aons like Mr. Coats raised, about what is 
behind some o^ i' ut h^ we are talking about. We have 

made enormou: i \irogress in improving jobs, health, and medicine, . 
for example advances in obstetrics and neonatal care in my area. I 
am a pediatrician inter^ted in small babies and in families, I have 
been in practice now for 30 years in Cambridge, Mass., with 
middle-class and lower class families, I have been trying to under- 
stand some of the dynamics in those families to try to keep them 
together, as^yell as those that split them apart, and am trying to 
understand how the child can become the focus for some of. those 
forces, if you will. ^ 

The improvements we have made, and many of those are due to 
current Government programs which members of this committee 
have fought very hard to preserve and are having to fight even 
harder right now. So I commend you for the ones that we have pre- 
served and I hope you will continue to fight for them- 
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But let me point out that some of the improvements are destruc- 
tive. Deficits in health care for subgroups of our population m child 
health indices still exist and are widening. I v/ould like to suggest 
some new priorities for the coming years, in which a strategy ct 
prevention is supported. eocc 
We cannot afford therapeutic medicine any longer. It costs ?db5 
a day to have a child in the._.ward at the Children s Hospital in 
Boston If you have a child admitted with the diagnosis of failure to 
thrive, a disease due to a preventive failure in parentKihild inter- 
action— and we have three to four £i week— it costs us $50,UUU 
before we can get that child out of the hospital, and then it is into 
rather second-rate solutions. , • j -w j 

Again if we have a premature infant born ana it is admitted as, 
a healthy premature baby to the Children's Hospital or to the 
Boston Hospital for Women, we know that with a healthy prema- 
ture it is going to be $50,000 before we get him out on the average. 
And it goes on from there. ' , „ . i. 

We not only cannot afford the kind of expensive therapeutic 
medicine we have got, but we are not reaching people for preven- 
tion Let me quote you sonwithing from Washington, D.C., which 1 
am sure all of you are faibilhir with, but I want to use it as take- 
off The national average/for mortality, infant mortality— and that 
means dead children^ich is just the tip of the iceberg-is now 
12 8 It has dropped ftom 16 in 1960 to 12.8 in 1980. 

That is really fantastic in terms of improvements in_ medical 
care. But in Washington, D.C., the average for District of Columbia 
is 23.8. Blacks are 28, which is almost as high as any developing 
country in the world. If you go to the whites, they are 8. • 
What are we talking about? We are talking/ about not . reaching 
target populations, because they are not getting prenatal care, they 
are not getting proper nutrition in pregnancy. Their mothers are 
depleted, exhausted, alcoholic, addicted— representing failures in 
society and in our system of reaching them and preventing their 
failure . These children at birth are born with 60 percent of the 
number of cells they might have had if they had had optimal intra- 
uterine experiences. These children are already failures in our soci- 

^*^We are now talking about fpced deficits, and if you vvant to know 
why poverty reproduces itself If you wonder why, I come from 
Texas We used to be scornful about how many of the blacks would 
stand around on street corners looking lazy and decrepit and hope; 
less. If you wonder, think about having 60 percent of your brain 
cells and. 60 percent of your thyroid and your adrenal to function 
with, and you can see why the energy level is low, why the adapta- 
tion to complex situations is not there for them to fall back on. Of 
course they felt like failures in our society^ Do we want that.' _ 

This is something we have got to face. The tragedy of this is that 
we have good nutrition, good prenatal care, and adequate access to 
health service now in supportive environments For instance, the 
WIC program which was just mentioned by Alice Rivlin has al- 
ready proved itself cost effective in studies that I have read about. 

The incidence of low birth rate has been cut down by 20 percent 
and the cost effectiveness studies in Mississippi have^ shown that 
for every dollar spent on the program $1.42 was saved in reduced 
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medicaid costs during the first 30 days of newborn life by giving 
mothers nutritional supplements in pregnancy. * 

In addressing the issue of reaching people, if you examine the 
WIC program it is not the food, it is the education for mothers as 
to why you take the food that has made the difference. In mothers 
that I take care of te'l me that: "I learned about nutrition, I 
learned about why I needed to eat, while I was pregnant and that 
made the difference." 

So if we can put over not only food programs but some concept of 
why they are important, that this is important to you because you 
are iniportant, we may be able to reach people whp need us. It 
seems to ,me that we have also got to address another Area in my 
field, the new morbidity. By that I mean child abuse, failure to 
thrive, school adjustment problems, learning disabilities, teenage 
pregnancy and suicide, environmental hazards, accidents, drinking, 
drug abuse. 

All of those you will hear plenty about, and I do not want to talk 
about them particularly, except that I think they are pointing to a 
breakdown in our society. I think we are having plenty of indica- 
tions, that we should indeed examine the roots of this failure in 
our society. I think we are adding to the expectation for failure 
that we are creating in our society. We are not creating an expec- 
tation to succeed in recipients of our \yelfare programs. 

If we have an increase in divorce in families and all the break- 
downs we, are talking about, is there any way to change that? I 
think there may be. Let me take you back to a study by Prof. 
Robert Rosenthal in which he took first grade students, random- 
ized them and handed them to two first grade teachers. He said to 
one teacher^ your children have an IQ of 90; and to the other teach- 
er he sard, these children have an IQ of 110, 

At the end of first grade they indeed had 90 and 110. That is 
called the Pygmalion effect. He told me the other day that you can 
do this across species. The reason I am telling you this is that this 
looks like what we are doing to our underprivileged population. 

He said he took a bunch of ratvS and labeled them dumb rats and 
smart rats and then got his graduate students to put them through 
a maze. All of the dumb rats could hot get through the maze; all of 
the smart rats ran right through. But meanwhile, he had filmed 
his graduate students. The dumb rats were picked up v^rith an 
abrupt gesture and dropped into the mare. They could noe stagger 
through the maze. All of the smart rats got picked up gently and 
fondled and they ran right through. 

Does this sound like the way we treat people in the admitting 
ward of our hospitals? If somebody comes into a hospital looking 
dejected, poor, black, Chicano, they get a dumb rat .treatment. 
Nobody knows how it comes about. It is an expectation that gets 
set from the first. 

And the other side of the Rosenthal effect is that people who get 
treated that way begin to expect that of themselves. They begin to 
expect to be failui-es or dumb rats. I think with all the program 
changes you are thinking about, maybe you ought to' think about 
that side of every program: Are we fostering a dumb rat S3mdrpme? 
Are we really thinking about creating smart rats by our Govern- 
ment handouts? 
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because we must do it. Let me tell you in my own field, some 
areds that I think we could approach, and then you ought to get 
people from other fields to supplement what I can offer you. 

My bwn field is the area of newborn babies. Id like for you to 
think about some of the forces that make parents and babies reach- 
able to become smart rats, in pregnancy and at the time of the new 
baby. Let me mention a few and then just show you how we can 
work, because these are opportunities for us to reach out and per- 
haps reinforce forces in people that are available around the new 
baby and are available in pregnancy. i - j 

Because all young parents— not some, but all— go through a kind 
of inner turmoil about having, a new baby: '^Will I ever get to be a 
parent? If I get to be a parent, will I have to be like my parentM 
sure do not want to'be like that." Or "if I do not think I will ever 
get to be a parent, do I want this baby at all? Have I damaged this 

baby*^" . 

All young parents dream aboiit the kinds of damaged babies they 
might have. These forces are getting brought to the surface, and I- 
see them as coping mechanisms for readying a parent to make it 
with that new baby when it comes. Even with a damaged inlant, 
we can help them to prevent disability. , , * 

Because these forces are being made available in pregnancy, in 
10 minutes in my office— and this is, a cost-effective 10 minutes— it 
I have a chance to have two questions with the mother and one 
question with the father, it nets me 12 to 15 hours of work later on 
in terms of reaching those people. r • *u * 

This is cost effective. If I have one question to the father in that 
10 minutes, 50 percent of my fathers never miss an appointment in 
the first year and 80 percent of them come in for four times 
through the first year. \ n • u * 

This is the kind of capturing of fathers that I . am talking about 
and it is not just middle class. This pertains to lower classes alsp, 
particularly people who have never gotten anything from the 

^^When you come to the newborn baby, let me tell you about that 
because this is my Yield of research. A newborn baby right out of . 
the uterus does things that capture people for him. Ihese beha- 
^ viors capture the adults around him that are important, but they 
also capture us, and they capture us for the family unit 
\The newborn baby right out of the uterus wi llook in your face 
and start following your face, and go back and forth and up and 
down for 90 seconds without losing your face. And as he does he 
gets more excited. As. he does it, your heart begins to race, you 
begin to^ breathe faster, and you realize that Me has made you at- 
tached to.him. , ^ i • v j • 

Well tlien, you take that, same baby and put his head in one 
hand and his bottom in the other and talk to him, and he stops 
moving and his face knits and he turns to your face and looks at 
you. At the point where he'looks at you, you feel reaction in your- 
self \ 

" ^^If, I put a mother one one side and I stand on the other and we 
both talk, he always turns to the female voice. Babies are pro-, 
eramed for this. As he. reaches her face, looks for it and finds it 1 
have never had a mother yet who did not automatically reach tor, 
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her baby. And if I gave him up, which I do^not always do, they say, 
"You know me already.'' They are "hooked"^^n the baby. 

Now, this is black, white, teenage, any kind of mother; any kind 
of female is going to be captured by that baby\Here is another red- 
action, If you put a baby up here . on your shoulder after cuddling 
him-^he will pick his head up and look around the room and then 
shove his soft little fuzzy scalp right in to the corWr of your neck. 

As he gets his little scalp in the corner of our neck, you feel it 
and automatically you pull him in closer. Then heXlocks his legs 
around you and then he shoves in even harder. I began to realize 
that at that point I got sort of a clutch in my chest when I fe^l a 
soft little scalp there. I watched breast feeding mothers^ and they 
let milk down and wet their gowns at that point. .\ 

So the baby is programed to capture the mother, bring: her to\ 
him, and keep her there. We must reinforce her to be avaimble at 
that point — we have done an experiment at the Boston City Mospi- 
tal with 60 ghetto teenage black mothers. They were all under 16. 
We took 60 of these young women and randomized them into 3 
groups. \ 

For the first group, my researcher a pediatrician Said to these 
young women, "I have just seen your baby^and, I am a pediatri\ 
cian. Do you have any questions?" None of these young women had\ 
a question. They have njever had a question yet answered by the 5 
system. Why should they have one then? 

So he told them what you usually tell them as a pediatrician, 
how to feed your baby, what to look for in illnesses all of the usual 
stuff, for 10 minutes. 

For the second group, he described their babies to them and told 
them how he played with them and what they did, these behaviors * 
I was just describing. Then he said^ do you have questions?, Half of 
these teenage mothers had questions and he spent 10 minutes with 
them answering their questions. 

For the third group, he spent. 10 minutes showing them their 
babies and describing the significance of behavior to them and 
sharing it with them. All of them had questions. 

And the next day they were scored on the ward for two things: 
One, how they behaved as people on am optimal, average, poor 
rating; and how sensitive they werie to thiiir hv^taei^. 

All 20 of these young v/omen who had 10 minutes of shared be- 
havior with the pediatrician — or a professional— scored optimal, 
not only cn how they behaved toward their babies but how they 
behaved as people oh the ward. Only 5 of the other 40 scored even 
average. , 1 

Now, Tiffany Fields in Florida has done a piece of research 
which shows 12 to 15 IQ points gained by this same kind of shared 
interaction in the important period around birth. If we want to 
reach people, there are ways we can do it. These are instances in 
my own field where we can reach them. 

I could give you four or five more opportunities in infancy when 
parents can be reached, this is the way I think we have got to 
think. If we do not start trying to reach people, we can keep on 
bemoaning the money we are spending and cry about how people 
feel about themselves and the breakdown in our society, but I do 
not think we are doing our job yet. 
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Chairman ^^^LKR. Thank you very much, Dr. Brazleton. Just 
looking at this committee while you were talking, I do not think 
you were boring anyone. It is the quietest a committee room has 
been in a long time.. 

, Dr. Holton, I saw you nodding your head a coUple of times, talk- 
ing about expectations of our children, and L think you have some- 
thing to say about that. 

STATEMENT OF GERALD HOLTON, MALLINCKRODT PROFESSOR 
OF PHYSICS AND PROFESSOR OF HISTORV OF SCIENCE, HAR- 
VARD UNIVERSITY, AND VISITING PROFKSSQR, MASSACHU- 
SETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
* Mr. HOJ.TON. Mr. vOh/M,Tman, ladies, nnd gentlemen, 1 first >want 
to congraiililate you bh the establishment of this fcommittcff^. And 
next, I have an urgent scientific question: Since two of the people 
sitting in thii,^ chair today have had Dr, T. Berry Brazelton as their 
pediatrician, I wonder if this happens in all of your hearings. 
[Laughter.] 

If so, we' have a new scientific law. 

I limit myself today to observations on the role of education, and 
I will speak from my. own perspective of having been sent through 
an educational system in Vienna, guaranteed by the Ministry of 
Education to be a terrible experience, an^ then teaching, and I 
hope somewhat better than I waB taught, /^r the next r :vnh 40 
years, and also most mcently as a n te/nberof th'^ National CoinroiB- 
sion on Excellence ' ^ Education. 

Coming from very different directions, the 18 members of this 
Commission were pushed by the dati^ iu a unaniTr*v>as^ conclusion. 
Much of what has^ "^n found " abo ^vucatiom '>i?en heard 
dunng these Wte^^, ar'i perhaps yO^S iiave becomi: deaf to the cen- 
tral point. . . 

Th^ central point is that history and the American educational 
system are marching off in precisely opposite directions^ and that 
the gap between them has every indication of widening. On the one 
hand, the world awaiting every student out there who is how in 
school is driven by ever more sophisticated knowledge and technol- 
ogy, and has become the battleground between us and well deter-, 
mined, well educated, strongly motivated competitors for our mar- 
kets.* , 

The main defense and opportunity for every young person and 
for the^Nation itself lies in the ability and commitment for lifelong 
learning, building on sound achievement in the early years. The 
time is long past when the rate of change was so slow that most r 
people could coast through life on what they learned in the early 
years, staying in the same kind of job, doing it more or less in the 
same way to the end, and perhaps having their sons and daughter 
do it^the same way, too. 

Today, a high school diploma or a college degree means nothing 
unless it is a certification of readiness for more learning, more 
training, more retraining; for the next four or five decades. Wheth- 
er they will be managers or t^cher^, blue-collar workers or doc- 
tors, each of the IV2 million nW recruits entering our economy 
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every year will be rapidly obsolete if they cannot be part of a con- 
stantly learning societyf 

We cannot allow any substantial group to be cut off from partici- 
pating in this new national task, to sink down through negligence 
or the belief that social darwinisrp still can work. We cannot afford 
it, because at the very least we must fear that this policy would 
create, is even now creating, an underclass whose fate is not only 
an immediate tragedy for the person and family concerned, but^ a 
time bomb for the Nation as a whole. 

Thus, the imperative of today and for the foreseeaole future is an 
ascending level of quality education for all our young people* But 
what did our commission find? What is happening out there to 
assure that young Americans through sound preparation become 
not the victims of history but the beneficiaries of its opportpnities? 

Our findings were ominous in practically every detail. Although 
there are heroic exceptions which are documented in our report, 
the schools are being outrun by events. The situation is one which 
has been characterized in the following phrases that you heard per- 
haps on television yesterday: 

Our nation is at ri.sk. If an unfriendly foreign power had attempted to impose on 
America the mediocre educational performance that exists today, we might well 
have viewed it a ' an act of war. 

Moreover, we Vi3ve dismantled the essential support systems which have made 
some gains possible, and have squandered the gains in student achievement in the 
wake of Sputnik achievements. In effect, we have committed an act of unthinking 
educational disarmament. 

For example, although the National Science Foundation Act of 
1950 directs the NSF to strengthen science education at all levels, 
the NSF last year terminated its Science Education Directorate 
and practically zeroed out its activities. 

Novs there are lots of indicators of the risks that we found, and I 
recommend you take a look at the report of our bipartisan Commis- 
sion, just released, called "A Nation At Risk: The Imperative for 
Educational Reforin." I can tell you in a nutshell a few of the sta- 
tistics. _ . 

The functional illiteracy among youth runs as high ias 40 percent 
among minorities. Nearly 40 percent of our youth across the board 
cannot draw mforences from written inaterial; one-third cannot 
solve a mathematics problem requiring more than two or three 
steps. 

A recent study by Educational Products Information Exchange 
revealed that a majority of students are able to master 80 percent 
of the material in the subject matter text before they even open 
the book, the reason being that the textbooks are boring, overlap, 
and do not take seriously the talents and ingenuity of our students 
to start with. 

Perhaps, as a result, the level of spending for textbooks in our' 
/•hools, which should be on the order of 5 to 10 percent of school 
■:t rdget, is nov: down to 0.7 percent. ^ 

What is needed to serve the children anil youth to which your 
committee will attend? Our recommendations, again, are in our 
report. I hop6 that you will look at it, and at the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund report to be published next week. 
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Here are some points on which I hope you will hold hearings, 
commission studies, and eventually make appropria1;e legislation. 
The first concerns the so-called educational-syste^mJ All children 
have to passthrough it willy-nilly. ^Vhat is it? 1 

It is a $21f billion a year effort across the board, from kindergar- 
ten to graduate school, involving 30 percent of the population full 
time as student or educator. Each of the roughly 20,000 public 
schools, of the colleges and additional private schools and church 
schools has its own treasured degree of autonomy. There is, thank 
God, no Federal system of education. We have escaped that danger. 

But now we are in an equally intolerable bind. The incoherence 
and lack of articulation between all these different schools, be- 
tv/een the levels from primary grades up within each school com- 
bined with a complete dispersal of responsibility for every aspect — 
funding, monitoring of achievement, defining what has to be 
taught in classes— have made it practically impossible for high" 
quality education to exist without extraordinary effort. You must 
look at how the "system" can be made to work. 

Second, the teacher. Every child has to pass through the hands of 
many teachers. The working life of a large fraction of schoolteach- 
ers in this country has become unacceptable. It is no longer a voca- 
tion or a profession for most of them. An increasing portion of 
those who stay on in teaching is being drawn from the bottom 
quarter of the high school or college class. 

The average s?»lary after 12 years of teaching is only $17,000 per 
year, part of which goes to pay off the debts of the graduate school 
years. Most of them have little influence on critical professional de- 
cisions, such as selection of books, promotion, tenure, and reten- 
tion. 

Half of the newly employed teachers in science, EnglisH, and 
math do not have the qualifications to teach these subjects, let 
alone identifying and challenging gifted and talented students in 
their classes. If access to quality education for every child capable 
of benefiting is th^ name of the game from now on, your committee 
will have the charge to find out what is.wrong with schoolteaching 
in this cojuhtry, and why it is that States and localities by them- 
selves seem now helpless to correct it. 

Third, the textbook industry. Every child going through' school 
spends endless hours with those textbooks. Take a look at that in- 
dustry. We have of course, avoided a national curriculum imposed 
from Washington, but instead of Federal control we have in es- 
sence commercial control through the industry. 

Again with a few glorious exceptions, it is not too much to say 
that the large majority of textbooks at the precollege level is pro- 
duced very much like entertainment on TV, geared to high volume, 
standardized manufacture by profit centers, and big conglomerates 
employing in-house labor and catering to the lowest common de- 
nominator. No wonder that the most frequently encountered word 
characterizing school today is boredom. 

If you care for the minds of children and youth, promise yourself 
to look into the educational industry, which now includes also the 
computer industry, which may capture a lion's share of school 
funck before they have even tested out the software. 
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Funding.— This is in many ways the most complex puzzle, the 
general inadequacy of funds from State, local, and Federal sources. 

The public is enormously confused about what it takes to fund 
education and who should do it. The Gallup Poll of 1982 on public 
attitudes toward the public schools records the overwhelming re- 
sponse that education is extremely important and that public edu- 
cation should be the top priority for additional Federal funds. 

Education occupies firsti place for allocating additional Federal 
funds, way above such alternatives as health care^ welfare, and 
military defense. 

Moreover, the public tells the pollsters it wants a harder subject- 
matter curriculum for the schools. But when they come to vote for 
proposition 13 or 2y2, these ambitionsMo not translate into enthusi- 
asm for local taxes. Evidently the public wants State and local offi- 
cials to have primary control and responsibility, for governing the 
schools, but when it comes to financmgVhey believe, by a large 
margin, that the Federal Government has to enter too. 

In the unanimous report of our Commission, we say: ^The Feder- 
al Government has the primary responsibility to identify the. na- 
tionals nterest in education. It should also help fund and support 
efforts to protect and promote that interest. It must provide the na- 
tional leadership to insure that the Nation's public and private re- 
sources are marshaled to address^the issues." 

As we have seen in the discussions in the Congress in the last 
few months, the public is indeed ready for this leadership and is I 
think not enchanted with the phaseout of programs that have 
worked, which is happening now. 1 hope your committee will take 
a hard look at this. A learning society means investment in educa- 
tion, not a quick fix, and it will be investment on a considerable 
scale: 

Fifth and last, jobs. And here I merely want to say that you have 
a great deal of talent at your disposal to look at the future jobs for 
which our schools should be preparing our youths. 

Will high tech industries increase or decrease jobs? What will be 
the likely mix of technology-based and service-based employment? 
Such information will help the schools do their iobs. ^ 

The industrial revolution made the plow ana the hammer obso- 
lete, but the current revolution may be making, sooner or later 
most labor obsolete in which part of the intelligence processes can 
be incorporated in a machine. Therefore, whether it is printing, or 
routine assembly, or many other kinds Of manufacture, whenever a 
job requires not very complex tasks, the machine is probably going 
to take it over within the lifetime of those now joining the work 
force. For them, and for all the rest, the salvation will lie in having 
wide enough competence in the academic basics to fit in ever new 
ways into the ever more sophisticated jobs that will remain or be 
newly created. . 

I finally turn to what I believe to be your most difncult task. The 
five structural defects which I have enumerated above, may not be 
the worst. Is there perhaps a deeper explanation why we are in 
this disarray in education of our young, particularly this proud and 

rich Nation? ' . , r» . ' 

We do not lack cleverness, and we love our children. But in one 
certain respect, it is not too much to say that our young people are 
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the most neglected fraction of the population, and that they are, or 
at least were until this committee was formed, no better than or- 
phans. My point is that our country's basic laws are so structured 
that the attention Congress gives from time to time to the yoimg 
and their needs flows from good impulses or sudden excitements, 
from the challenge of Sputnik or Honda, so to speak — but not from 
the continuing necessity of law. 

For our elected officials, the young do not have the power of 
either vote or money or lobbies of their own, and if one interprets 
the Constitution and the 10th amendment narrowly, and as I have 
heard it done repeatedly in this town, one can even speak of the 
phasing out most Federal responsibility for education, the privati- 
zation of our educational system. There, the central interest of 
child and youth is at stake. 

In other advanced democracies where the young also have no 
votes and no lobbies, there is gMerally at least a national mandate 
for education in the basic law. I, therefore, suggest to you— and I 
know some of you will not be ready to consider it for a time, and 
perhaps for years — that as you hold the kind of hearings I have 
outlined, you also study the effect of-4he omission of a Federal role 
for education in our Constitution. This omission was quite under- 
standable 194 years ago, with education on everybody's lips today, 
was not of the same urgency If you look at the Ff^deralist Papers 
and the Constitution, education was not mentioned. 

It was not^een as central y J the life and destiny, of our people 
then, though .Ve should remember each'of our early Presidents 
asked Coniress for an amendment that would include education. 
Perhaps we should be thankful that they did not burden us with a 
solution ttten that would now be outdated information. But as this 
Nation goes to the 21st century, the time has come to think again, 
as we have dene some t^vo dozen times, including giving votes to 
18-year-olds, whether the development of histoiy has not uncovered 
another orphan group that needs protectioniA the Constituticr: ^ 

The preamble of the Constitution says that the Constitution s 
purpose is ''to form a more perfect Union, establish justice, ensure 
domestic tranquility, provide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our prosperity." All of this is now at risk if our young do not have 
an education appropriate to the challenge before us. Depending or 
the whim or good will of executive agencies in each administration 
after.the other, without finding guidance in the Constitution to this 
effect. I believe you will find we need a right to education amend- 
ment. , , r V 

I am fully aware that Alexander Hamilton, m the last of the 
Federalist Papers warned against amendments; that all such pro- 
posals have a danger of unintended consequences; and that the 
effort would be immense. Nevertheless, to focus your minds on the'^ 
peculiarly orphaned status of the American child and youth when 
it comes to constitutional responsibility, I hope you accept the chal- 
lenge to think through, without resorting to the obvious bugaboos 
of state-directed thought control, central bureaucracies, and the 
like, how to bring the continuing needs of the young in education 
and the language of the Constitution together. What is needed is 
language to the effect that *'the Federal Government has \.he pri- 
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mary responsibility for identifying the national interest in educa- 
tion, and to help fund and support efforts to protect and promote 
that interest." We must have specific warrant in the basic law, a 
compass for aiding navigation, to insure that the Nation's public 
and private resources are marshaled to offer each child an educa- 
tion directed to the fu!l development' of mind, character, and oppor- 
tunity. 

Nothing in this interferes with the prerogative of parents to 
choose the kind of education their childre.i shall be given. And 
nothing in this interferes with the most precious outcome of any 
education, which is the love of liberty. On the contrary, as John 
Stuart Mill wrote in his very last paragraph of the great essay *'On 
Liberty": "The W5^rth of a State, in the long run, is the worth of the 
individuals composing it; arid a State which postpones the interests 
of their mental ^jcpansion and elevation * • * will find that with 
small men no gre^t thing can really be accomplished." Ladies and 
gentlemen, thank you for your attention. 

[Prepared statement of Gerald Holton follows:] 

pRKrARftB StaikMent OK Gerau) Holton. Malunckrodt Professor of Physics and 
F->0KESS0R OF History Science, Harvard University 

I welcome the establishment of this Select Committee* and am honored to have 
be -n askedrto address you in this historic first hearing. Your agenda is immense, 
an 1 perhaps more challenging than you yet know. 

1 shall limit myself to observations in the role of educator, the hope of helping 
you in your task of framing some of the chief eductitioTiMl issues affecting young 
people today and likrly to do so in the next few years. I slviU sp*>ak from my own 
perspective of some four decades in classrooms in the United States and on occasion- 
al leaves in other countries^ culminating in the intensive study during the last 18 
months of the state of American education, as a member of the National Commis- 
sion on Excellence in Education. 

^ . Much of what has been found out about the current state of education in this 
country, particularly at the precollege level, is quite startling, and during the past 2 
months you must have heard some of the statistics so often that theri; is a danger of 
becoming deaf to the central point. 

In a nutshell, ♦he central point is that history and the American educational 
system are marching off in precisely opposite directions, and that the gap between 
them has every indication of widening. 

On the one hand, the world awaiting every student now in school is driven by 
ever more sophisticated knowledge and technology, and has become the battle- 
ground of determined, well educated, ^nd strongly motivated foreign competitors for 
our markets. The main defense, bcpt, and opportunity for a young person, and for 
the nation itself, now lies in the ability and commitment to lifelong learning, build- 
ing on sound achieve: nent in the fundamentals in the early years. 

The time is long passed when the nation could hope to thrive through the braiii- 
power of a few and the brawn of the rest, when the picture changed so slowly thtt 
most people could coast through life on what they learned in the early years, stay- 
ing in the same kind of job and doing it more or less the same way to the end. 
Today, a high school diplomri or a college degree means little unless they are certifi- 
cation not only of achievement but of readiness for more learning, more training, 
more retraining for the four or five decades that follow, as history puts ever new 
and ever unexpxjcted challenges before us. Whether they will be manag'irs or teach- 
ers, blue collar 'A'orkers of doctors, each of the million and a half new recruits enter- 
ing our economy every yS^JT will be a rapidly obsolete if they cannot be part of a 
constantly learning society, (Wh to his or her own best ability. 

' We cannot allow any substSntial group to be cut off from participating in this 
new national task, or to sink down through negligence and the belief that Social 
Darwinism still can work. We cannot afford it because at the very least we must 
fear that such a policy will create, is even now creating, an underclass that is not 
only an immediate tragedy for the pxjrson and family concerned, but a time-bon'ib 
for the nation as a whole. 
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Thus the imperative of today and the foreseeable future is an ascending level of 
quality education for all our young people. But what is it that we find? What is hap- 
pening to assure that young Americans ♦J)rough sound preparatory education, 
become not the viaims of history biit the . beneficiaries of its opportunities? Our 
findings were ominous in practically every detail. i j • , 

Although there are individual, heroic examples to the contrar>-, the educational 
situation in which more and more of our young people find themselves can be best 
characterized bv the image of a rising tide of mediocrity that threatens their very 
future The first page of our Commission Report* carries these sentences: Our 
nation b at risk • ' ' if an unfriendly foreign power had attempted to impose on 
America the mediocre educatiortal performance that exists today, we* might well 
have viewed it as a act of war. As^t^tands, we have allowed this to happen to our- 
selves. We have even squandered the gains in student achievement made in the 
wake of the Sj^tnik challenge. Moreover, we have dismantled essential support sys- 
tems which helped make those gains possible. We have, in efiect, been commiting an 
act of unthinking, unilateral educational disarmament. * 

Here are a. few indicators of the risk that we found: 

About 13 percent of all 17-year-olds in the United States can be considered func- 
tionally illiterate. And functional illiteracy among minority youth may run as high 
as 40 percent. ,,,,.„, u u 

Many IT-year-olds do not possess the ''higher order mtellectual SKills we should 
expect of them. Nearlv 40 percent cannot draw inferences from written material; 
only V& ca.^ write a persuasive essay; and only can solve a mathematics problem 
requiring several steps. , ^ ^ i. • 

Average achievemeni. of high school students on most standardized tests is now 
lower than 26 years ago, when Sputnik was launched- 

The College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test results (SAT) demonstrate a virtually 
unbroken decline from 1963 to 1980. So do College Board Achievement tests. 

Both the number and the proportion of students demoi^strating superior achieve- 
ment on the SATs have also declined. A larger and larger fraction of the education- 
al effort in colleges, business, and the military is going to costly remedial education 
and training programs in basic skUls such as reading, wntmg, speUing, and compu- 
tation One-quarter of the Navy's recent recruits cannot read at the 9th-grade level, 
the minimum needed simply to understand written safety mstrucUons. ^ ' 

Students have migrated from vocation and college preparatory programs in nign 
schools to general track in larger numbers, their proportion increasing from per- 
cent m 1964 to 42 percent in- 1979. . ' u u- i u ;=f«. 
In many other industrial nations, courses in mathematics, biology, chemistry, 
physics, and geography start eariy and are required of all students; the time spent 
on these subjects, in terms of class hours, is about three times that of even the most 
science-oriented U.S. studei;*;. v^^., those relatively few who select four years ot sci- 
ence and mathematics in set .Tajiry school. J ' ■ . .4 «^ 
The pre-coilege textbooks during the past decade have been vmtten-down or 
'*dumbed-dovn'* by their publishers to ever-lower reading levels. , . , 

A recent study by Education Products Information Exchange revealed that a ma- 
jority of students was able to master 80 percent of the material in their subject 
matter texts before they had even opened the book. . , ^ * , , . «^ 

Expenditures for texts and other instructional matenals have declined by P?f ' 
cent over the past 17 years. The level of spending is now down to 0.7 percent of the 
operating costs of schools, roughly Vio the recommended level for quality education. 

What is needed to serve the children and youth to which your Select Committee 
attends*^ I shall not go over our Commission recommendations concerning increa^ 
time expectations, standards, logistics, and financial support. These recommenda- 
tions are available in . the Report published two days ago. Other reports? of th^ sort 
will reinforce it, including the Twentieth Century.Fund Report to be released next 
week Your purposes today will be served better if I^attempt at least a sketch ot .he 
main outlines of the tasks that 1 think are before ypur Committ^. I urge you to 
look carefully at the structural defects that are the niajor caute of our present pre- 
dicament. I propose that you start with five topics fOc hearings and Commission 
studies, leading eventually to appropriate legislation: \^ 

» A Nation At Risk: Ths Imperative for ^xlucatiGnal Reform, a report to the Nation and the 
Secretary of Education, U.S. Department oi Education by the National CommiMion on ^xceh 
lence in Education, April 1983. available from Supenntendent of DccuVients, U^^^ Government 
PriJTting OmS. W^shf^ D.C. 20402, Btock #665-000-00177^2. r haVe the language of 
the report for the indicators and in other passages of this presentation. 
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1. The s()<xi'iled educational system.^Eyery chilci passes through it, and itz quality 
or lack of it is impiessed on every child for life. What is this system? Eighty thou- 
sand primary and secondary schools and 3,500 colleges, each proud of its degree of 
automony, even if this automony is hemmed in by largely ad hoc rules of state and 
federal government. It does have the advantage that it doesn't saddle us with a fed- 
eral Ministry of Education which would impose its bureaucratic ideas on the whole 
countr>'. Having escaped this danger, we now find ourselves, however, in an equr'ly 
intolerable bind. The incoherence and inarticulation betwefen different schooling 
levels, from primary grades u^, and between different schools even in neighboring 
localities, combined vdlh the oispersal of respoosibility for every aspect (from fund- 
ing to defining and monitoring achievement) have made it practically impossible for 
high-quality education to exist without extraordinary effort. You must look at the 
^'system** on which we so depend, for in operational terms it may well be said that it 
no longer exists. 

2. The teacher. — Every child has to pass through the hands of many teachers. But 
the professional working life of teachers in this country is on the whole unaccepta- 
ble. A larger and larger proportion are being drawn from the bottom quarter of the 
graduating high school and college classes. The average salary after 12 years of 
teaching is only $17,000/yr. Most of them have little influence on such critical pro- 
fessional decisions as textbook selection, promotion, tenure, and retention poJici^. 
Half of the newly employed mathematics, science, and English teachers do not have 
the academic qualifications to teach these subjects, not to speak of discovering and 
challenging the gifted and talented among their students. 

■ If access to quality education for everyone capable of benefiting is the name of the 
game from now on, for the children and youths to whose needs your Select Commit- 
tee is attentive, you must take the trouble to discover what is wrong with teaching 
in this .country. 

3. The textbook industry. — Every child going through school spends about a dozen 
years with school books. Take a look at that industry. We have avoided like the 
plague a national curriculum imposed from Washington, but instead of federal con- 
trol have, in essence, commercial control through the textbook industry. Again, with 
a few glorious exceptions^ it is not too much to say-that the larger majority of taxt- 
books at the pre-college level is produced very much like entertainment on televi- 
sion: geared to high volume, standardized meinufacture by profit centers in big con- 
glomerates, employing in-house labor and catering to the lowest common denomina- 
tor. No wonder that the most frequently encountered word characterizing schools 
today is '^bc redom/' 

If you care for the mind of the children and youth to which your committee is 
attentive, take a long, hard look at the textbook industry and, for that matter, the 
promises versus educational performance of the computer industry which may cap- 
ture a lion's share of the schools* funds. 

4. Funding.— This is in many ways the most complex puzzle. The public is enor- 
mously confused on what it takes to fund education, and who should do it. In a 1982 
Gallup poll of "Public Attitudes toward the Public Schools," the overwhelming re- 
sponse was that education is ''extremely important" to one's future success, and 
that public education should be the top priority for additional federal funds. Educa- 
tion occupied first place aniong 12 funding categories considered in the survey — way 
above healthcare, welfare,' and military defense, with 55 percent selecting public 
education as one of their first three choices. Moreover, the public by a large margin 
wants far more attention to sound courses in mathematics, English, history, U.S. 
government, spience, and foreign language than is now available in most schools. 
But as Propositions 13 and 3 Mi have shown, these ambitions do not translate into 
enthusiasm for local taxes. Evidently the public wants state and local officials to 
continue to have primary responsibility for governing the schools. When it comes to 
financing, the public, by large margin believes, as does the unanimous Report of our 
Commission, that "The Federal government has the primary responsibility to identi- 
fy the national interest in education. It should also help fund and support efforts to 
protect and promote that interest. It must provide the national leadership to ensure 
that the Nation's public and private resources arfe marshaled to address the issues." 

As we have seen in the discussion in the Congress in the past few months, the 
public is indeed ready for national leadership on that score. One of your tasks will 
be to set' how these sound impulses' can be channeled to benefit the schooling of 
young people across the board — yes, in science, mathematics, and computer literacy, 
but yes also in English, social studies, foreign languages, and the arts. What is 
wanted is a learning society, not d quick fix to get more engineers. to design space* 
war weapons. 




5 Job< —An essential luspoct oi' vour Committers work is to gain some clarity in 
the current debate what the future workplace is likely to be. for on it many of the 
details of the curriculum and of funding will depend. We know that the future 
worker is more likelv to handle an information processer than a plow or a hammer. 
But will "hi tech" increase or decrease jobs? \Vhat will be the likely mix of technol- 
0£r\'-based and service-based employment? , , rrn_ ^ i 

Finallv, I turn to what 1 believe to be your most difTicuIty task. The structural 
defe^^ts which I have enumerated above may not be the worst- Is there perhaps a 
deeper explanation whv we are in this disarray, and particularly +his proud and 
rich nation*^ Surely ^ve'do not lack cleverness for solving problems, r love for our 
children. But in one certain respect it is n3t too much to say that our young people 
are the most neglected fraction of the population, that they are— c- at least were 
until the formation of vour Select Committee— no better than orphans. 

Mv point is that our country's basic laws are so structured that the attention Con- 
gress gives from time to lime to the young and their nee^ flows from good impulses 
or sudden excitements, but not from necessity of law. The young do not have the 
power either of the vote or of money and lobbies of their own. And if one wishes to 
interpret the Constitution and its Tenth Amendment narrowly, one can even speak 
of ''phasing out" most federal responsibility for education, which is the central ac- 
tivity of childhood and youth. ... i u 
In' other advanced democracies where the young also have neither vot«s not lob- 
bies, there is generally at lenst a national mandate for education in the law, and it 
is less necessary to wait until a crisis has built up because of years of none-too- 
benign neglect. , i_ j ♦ 

I end therefore with a suggestion that, I know, some of you wil not be ready to 
consider until you have held the kind of h<?aring and made the kind of studies that 1 
have outlined. The omission of a federal role for education was quite understandable 
194 years ago. Education, on everyone's lips these da>'S. and an utter necessity for 
our national sur\-ival, was barely mentioned in any of the Amencan state papers. 
The Federalist authors hardly alluded to it in any of their 85 chapters. It was not 
seen as central to the life and destiny of our People. And perhaps we should be 
thankful that they did not burden us vidth an outdated national mandate in the 
Constitution. • , ^ i_- i „ • 

But as this nation goes toward the 2l5t century, the time has come to think agam. 
as we have done in the past some 2 dozen times— including giving the vote to lb- 
year olds— whether the mvelopment of history has uncovered another orphan group 
that needs such protection. The Preamble of the Constitution said that the Constitu- 
tion's purpose is "to form a more perfect Union, establish justice, ensure domestic 
tranquility, provide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity. We now know what 
could not havp been guessed then— that in this modern, fast-changing world, all 
these hopes may be in danger if we do not have adequate education for the young; 
and that the dismal experience with out present "system shows that b^ate and 
local efforts are not enough and waiting for Sputniks is not enough. ; _ 

I am fuliy aware that Ale/idnder Hamilton, in the last of the Federalist Papers, 
warned against Amendments, that ali such proposals have the danger of unintended 
consequences; and that the effort would be immense. Nevertheless, to focus your 
minds on the peculiarly orphaned status of the American child and youth when it 
comes to CorJJtitutional responsibility. I hope you accept the challenge of thinking 
through, without resorting to the obvious bugaboos of state-directed thought control, 
central buracracies, and the like, how to bring the continuing needs of the young in 
education and the language of the Constitution together. What is needed in lan- 
guage to the effect that "the Federal government has the primary responsibility lor 
identifying the national interest in education, and to help fund and support eltorts 
10 protect and promote that interest." It must provide the national leadership to 
insure that the nation s public and private resources are marshalled to offer each 
chird an education directed to the full development of minds character and opportu- 

"\^*othing in this interferes with the perogative of parents to chose the kind of edu- 
cation there children shall be given. And nothing in this interferes with the most 
precious outcome of any education, which is the love of liberty. On the contrary, as 
John Stuart Mill wrote in his very last paragraph of the great essay On Liberty: 
"The worth of a State, in the iong run. is .the woHh of the individuals composing it; 
and a Slate which postpones the interest of their mental expansion and 
elevation . : . will find that with small men no great thing can really be accom- 
plished; and the perfection of machinery to which it has sacrificed everything will 
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in the end avail it nothing, for want of the vital power which, in order that the 
machine might work more smoothly, it has prefered to banish.** 
Ladies and gentlemen, thank you for having given me ycur attention. 

Chairman Miller. Dr. Holton, thankqjou very much for your tes- 
timony. You have recommended a very full agenda for the commit- 
tee. As we proceed, you can be certain that we will consult with 
you with respect to the needs of our educational system. 

Dr. Richman, if you would like to proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HAROLD RICHMAN, DIRECTOR, SOCIAL POLICY 
RESEARCH CENTER, AND DIRECTOR, CHILDREN^ PO: ICY RE- 
SEARCH PROJECT, NATIONAL OPINION RESEARCH CENTER; 
ASD HERMON DUNLOP SMITH PROFESSOR, SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL SERVICE ADMINISTRATION, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

Mr. RiCHMAN. Mr. Chairman and mertbers of the cominittee, it 
is an honor and a privilege to appear before you at this inaugural 
hearing. It would perhaps be most appropriate to celebrate the 
strengths of America's families and children. Family strengths 
such as resourcefulness, resilience, and adaptability are certainly 
there to celebrate. 

Chairman Miller. Excuse me. K I could just interrrupt vou for a 
minute. We have to vote now. It is my intention to stay here and 
continue the hearing. Members may want to vote and return quick- 
ly for a short round of questions. 

The noise you hear coming from the corridor comes from the 100 
young children who are about to join us before delivering 20,000 or 
30,000 letters to the White House. 

Mrs. Johnson. Will the gentleman yield? 

I find the testimony really of great importance and liigh quality. 
And while I appreciate the need to move deliberately, I would ask 
that we at least suspend for 7 minutes so that those of us who are 
very fast can get over and back. 

Chairman Miller. Fine, if the members are willing. If yon would 
do that, vote and come right back, that would be the best of all. Fm 
always worried that when membisrs go vote, they somehow disap- 
pear. If we all can come right back, lets proceed ^hat way. 

[Recess,] 

Chairman Miller. Dr. Richman, we are going to test your ability 
to testify here in a rather difficult environment, since the room is 
now overflowing with children.* Since you are going to be talking 
about pcr^'h^c trends with n-gard to families and young people, it 
is rather rlvung that you testify at this point. 

For those of you who might not know, these children are from 
the Save the Children Foundation. They will be going from here to 
the White House. We will introduce them a little bit later, but we 
would like to finish with the first panel. And, Dr. Richman, we 
look forward to your testimony. 

Mr. Richman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman; members of the com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Brazelton was not my pediatrician, but Professor Holton was 
my physics professor. [Laughter.] 

It is an honor to appear before you at this inaugural hearing. It 
would perhaps be most appropriate on this occasion, particularly 
• with this audience, to celebrate the strengths of America's families 
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and children. Family strengths such as resourcefulness, resilience, 
and adaptability are certainly there to celebrate. 

But I suspect that to do right by your new constituency, the chil- 
dren, youth, and families of this country, you will soon become 
more occupied with their vulnerabilities than you will with their 
strengths. ? 

It is my contt it ion th-^t your constituency is especially vulner- 
able today because it is undergoing profound changes, changes 
which are exceeding the ability of our basic institutions to respond. 
My statement, therefore, will be about these changes and the chal- 
lenges they present for your response. 

What are the important things tto know about today's families? 
Perhaps the single most important fact about American feimilies 
and children is that poverty is increasing, holding in its grip fami- 
lies who have been poor for some time and adding new families 
each year, many never having dreamt that this might be their lot; 
9.7 percent of American families were in poverty at the height of 
the recession in 1975, and 11.2 percent are in poverty today. That 
represents 1,400,000 more families in poverty today than in 1975. 

Children and minorities are especially hard hit. One child in five' 
in this country is living below the poverty line. For black children 
the figure is almost one in two. For Hispanics it is a little over one 
in three. That adds up to over 12 million chil^ an, and that is too 
many, especially when research findings continue to document the 
wide variety of handicaps which growing up v/ithout adequate fi- 
nancial resources will place on their life chances. 

Since economic status is perhaps the single most powerful predic- 
tor of a child's opportunity for success, for well being, and for self- 
sufficiency, we cannot ignore the ominous signs of increasing child 
and family poverty. 

A second crucial fact and 'major change is that more families 
than ever before are now headed by women, women who have been 
separated, or divorced, or women who have never been married. 

Again, let us look in particular at the children. One out of three 
white children and three out of four black children can expect to 
spend at least seme of their childhood in a single parent family. 
Single parents are especially vulnerable to poverty. One-half of all 
children living with their mothers only are living in poverty, and 
this despite the astounding fact that almost 70 percent pf single 
mothers are employed. 

Single parenthood is now a fact of life for all classes and for all 
races. It is an important example for us of a social reality that has 
come upon us faster than we have been able to agree upon the ap- 
propriate social responses. The reality is there. We will have to re- 
spond. 

A third major change in the committee's constituency is the sub- 
stantial increase in the proportion of mothers who work, both in 
single-parent and two-parent families and for all ages of children. 
It is now the exception rather than the rule for a child in school to 
have his or her mother at home during the day, and even for pre- 
schoolchildren the proportion of working mothers is well over half. 

Clearly, when a single parent or both parents in a two-parent 
family work outside of the home, at least some arrangements must 
be made for the care of their children. This is accomplished in 
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many cases through a patchwork of pro\asions of varying quality 
and dependability. Our social institutions are not set up for work- 
ing parents. If what was the exception is now the rule, all of our 
schools, rich and poor, all of our workplaces and all of our neigh- 
borhoods will have to make significant adjustments. 

The last set of facts I would cite relates to youth. These facts are 
perhaps the most troubling, and again they touch all of us. Consid- 
er the following: approximately 22 p>ercent of white youth and 44 
percent of black youth were unemployed last year. On any single 
day in my State of Illinois some 80,000 students are truant from 
school, and in my city of Chicago somewhere between 25 and 50 
percent of the students who begin high school do not finish — ^a per- 
' centage which has been getting larger, not smaller, wt^on more 
education, not less, is almost a necessity; About 50 percent of those 
minority students who drop out of high school before graduation do 
not even count themselves in the labor force. 

We used to be able to say these young people are the parents of 
tomorrow, so we must do l>etter by them today. Too often we must 
now say they are the parents of today. 

Each year approximately one-haif million tetnage women in the 
United States give birth and take on the responsibUities of parent- 
hood. This also represents one-half a million new fathers, more 
than half of whom do not or cannot provide a home and family for 
their children. 

Talk with. them, as. my colleagues and I have done, and you will 
find them sometimes confused, sometimes discouraged, but they 
are hopeful for themselves and for their children. They want to be 
good parents, but they are fighting enormous odds — low and unsta- 
ble incomes, poor education, and little experience. Their children 
are perhaps the most vulnerable of all. 

These are some of the realities of life for children, youth, and 
families today. Children who are poor need food, and clothing, and 
shelter. Their needs and their hopes are those of your children and 
mine. Children in single-parent families with working mothers 
need adequate child care and * supervision. Adolescents need ti:e 
kind of education which prepares them for productive and meaur 
ingful participation in our society and in our economy. They need a 
fair shot at employment, but also opportunities for safe and con- 
structive leisure and experiences which teach them to be responsi- 
ble and caring adults, and parents, and citizens. 

Conditions of inequality between whites and nonwhites, which 
make it twice as likely that a nonwhite infant will die within the 
first year of life, almost twice as likely that a nonwhite youth will 
drop out of school without receiving a high school diploma, and 
more than twice as likely that a nonwhite child will live in pover- 
ty', these conditions require special attention and bear tragic testi- 
mony to the continuing costs of persistent deprivation. 

The successful functioning of all of our families and the success- 
ful development of all of our children today cannot depend only on 
parents who are responsiye to their children. They depend as well 
on teachers who have the resources and the will to provide first- 
rate education. They depend on employers who are sensitive to the 
familial responsibilities of their employees, on religious organiza- 



tions, on neighborhoods and communities, on clubs, on philanthro- 
pists, on professionals, arid on friends. 

Now perhaps they can also depend on the leadership of this com- 
mittee. As we are now witnessing, when rapid changes occur in our 
local communities and when local and State governments fall short 
in their response because the problems are too big or the resources 
are too small, we look to a Federal perspective for direction and 
ieadershin and action. 

It is the c ^portunity of this committee to respond, and I would 
urge you to 'do so in at least three ways. First, you can bring to- 
gether for all of us to see and understand those organized efforts 
working on behalf of children, youth and their families. They range 
from tax deductions for dependent children to tax credits for child 
care to Federal grants for maternal and child health, job training 
for youth, privately sponsored famil3' service agencies and others. 

They are a lot, but somehow they have not proven equal to the 
challenge. If we could view them together on a large and detailed 
canvas, we could understand better the fit or lack of fit _ between 
what is provided and what is needed, where it is provided and 
where it is needed, and for whom it is provided and by \yhom it is 
needed. We could also better understand ^he balance or imbalance 
between public and private provisions for children^ youth, and fam- 
ilies-. . 

So, first, you can tell is completely what we are domg now. ihat 
is essential to clear thinking and strategic planning for the future, 
and it has not been done. i j • 

Second, you can show us how well or how poorly we are domg 
what we are already committed to do. Important new legislation di- 
rected toward bringing more stability, and permanence into the 
lives of America's foster children was passed several years ago. It 
marked an important step toward assuring those all-but-forgotten 
children a real place in a family that they miglit finally call their 
Own ^ 

What happened? Are our children actually better off today, or 
did we succeed in generating only more procedures end more re-^ 
ports? We do not know, but we should. 

Aid for Families with Dependent Children is the agency of last 
resort for single mothers and their children. Does it, in concert 
with food stamps, medicaid. Head Start, school nutrition programs, 
private-sector job training and vocational education, make up a co- 
herent system of supports for mothers, and fathers, and .their chil- 
dren to make it as independent, productive families, or does it spell 
fragmentation, chaos, and bureaucracy which catch and hold young 
parents and their children in a web of poverty and hopelessness? 

We all have our preconceptions, but surprisingly, we do not 
really know, and we should. . 

And what of our successes? What can we learn from the improve- 
ments in children's health, from the achievements of Head Start, 
from our advances in education for handicapped children and 
youth? There is a great deal you can show us about how well or 
how poorly we are doing and where we can do better. 

And, finally, you can go beyond mapping our current efforts and 
assessing their effects. You can challenge governments, and com- 
munities, and families to do better. There is no scarcity of ideas to . 
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try. Some are expensive, and some are not. Some are new, and 
some are controversial. But they should be heard and sifted, and 
their values and priorities debated as you provide a greatly needed 
forum for ideas, and criticism, and proposals for change. In thh, 
way you will give eft'ective voice to the strengths and stresses of 
your new constituency/. 
Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Harold A. Richman follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Harold A. Richman, University of Chicago, Dirsctor, 
Children's Poucy Research Project, National Opinion Research Center, and 
Hermon Dunlap Smith Professor, Schoo: of Social Service Administration 

It is an honor to appear before you at this inaugural hearing. I would perhaps be 
most appropriate on this occasion to celebrate the strengths of America's families 
and children; family strengths such as reeourcefalness, resilience and adaptability 
are certainly there to celebrate. But I suspect that to do right by your new constitu- 
ency, the children, youth, and families of thia country, ^rou will soon become more 
occupied with their vulnerabilities than you will with their strengths. 

It is my contention that your constituency is especially vulnerable today because 
it is undergoing profound changes, changes which are exceeding the ability of our 
basic institutions to respond. My statement, therefore, will be about these changes 
and the challenges they present for your response. 

Your constituency is growing, and I assume vou consider that good sign- An earli- 
er *'baby boom** bias now grown up and is beginning to produce its own "echo 
boom.'" The last 20 years have seen almost a doubling of women in their prime 
child-being years, a trend which will continue over the remainder of this decade. 
Even with a declining fertility rate we will see the formation of many new families, 
and the 2D^,^iuring of those b^gun in the last ten years. New and old, these femilies 
will be diverse in their style, their organization and their functioning. 

What are the importing things to know about these families? 

Periiaps the single most important fact about American families and children is 
that poverty is increasing, holding in its grip families who have been poor for some 
time, and adding new families each year, many never having dreamt that this 
might be their lot. 9.7 percent of American families were in poverty at the height of 
the recession in 1975, and 11.2 percent are in poverty today. That represents 
1.400,000 more families in poverty today than in 1975. Children and minorities are 
especially hard hit. One chUd in five in this country is living below the poverty line; , 
for black children the figure is almost one in two; for Hispanics it is a little over one 
in three. That adds up to over twelve millioa children, and that is too many espe- 
cially when research findings continue to document the wide variety of handicaps . 
which growing up without adequate financial resources will place on their life 
chances. Since economic status is perhajw the single most powerful - predictor of a 
child's opportunity for success, for well-being and for self-sufficiency, we can not 
ignore the ominous sigr of increasing child and family poverty. 

A second crucial fac i., and major change, is that more families than ever before 
are now headed by women, women who have been separated or divorced or women 
who have never been mamed. Again, let us look in particular at the children. One 
out of three white children and three out of four black children can expect to spend 
at least some of th?ir childhood in a single parent family. Single parents are espe- 
cially vulnerable to poverty. One-half of all children living with their mothers only 
are living in poverty. And this despite the astounding fact that almost 70 percent of 
single mothers are en- ployed. Single parenthood is now a fact of life for all dosses 
and for all races. It is an important example for us of a social reality that has come 
upon us faster than we have been able to agree upon the appropriate social re- 
sponses. The reality is there. We will have to respond. 

A third major change in the committee's constituency is the substantial increase 
in the proportion of mothers who work, both in single parent and two parent fami- 
lies, and for all ages of children. It is now the exception rather than the rule for a 
child in school to have his or her mother at home during the day. And even for 
preschool children, the proportion of working mothers is well over half. Clearly, 
when a single parent, or both parents in a two parent family work outside of that 
home, f%i the least some arrangements must be made for the care of their children. 
This is accomplished in many cases through a patchwork, of provisions of varied 
quality and dependability. Our- social institutions are not set up for working par- 
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enis. If what wc^.^ th»- extvplion is now the rule, all of our schools, rich and p.>cr, dl 
of our -workplaces, and all of our neighborhcNxis wUi have lo maJce significant 
adjustments- , 

The last set of farts I would cite relates to youth. These facts are perhaps the 
most troubling. And agiiin, they touch all of us. Consider the following: Approxi- 
mately 22 percent of white youth and 44 percent of black youth were unemployed 
last year. On anv single day in my state of Illinois some bO.OOO students are truant 
from' school, and' in mv city'of Chicago, somewhere between 25 and 50 percent of the 
students who begin high school do no: finish, a percentage wnich has been getting 
larger, not smaller, when more education, not less, is almost a necessity. About ;>0 
percent of those minority students who drop out of high school before graduation do 
not even count themselves in the labor force- 

We used to be able to say these- young people are the parents of tomorrow, so we 
mu=t do better bv them today. Too often we must now say, they are the parents of 
todav. Each vear approximately one-half million teenage women in the United 
States give birth and lake on the responsibilities cf parenthood- This also represents 
half a million new fathers, more than half of whom do not or can not provide a 
home and family for their children. Talk with them, ss my colleagues and I ha%'e 
done, and vou will find them sometimes confused and sometimes discouraged, but. 
thev are hopeful for themselves and for their children. They want to he good par- 
ents, but thev are fighting enormous odds, low and unstable incomes, poor educa-^ 
tion, and little experience. Their children are perhaps the most vulnerable of alL 
These are some of the realities of life for children, yout?} and families today. Chil- 
^ dren who are poor need food and clothing and shelter. Tneir needs and their hopes 
are those of vour children and mine. j . 

Children in single parent families and families with working mothers need ade- 
quate child care and super\ision. - , ' 
Adolescents net^ the kind of education wnich prepares them for productive and 
meaningful participation in our society and our economy. They need ^ fair shot at 
employment, but also opportunities for safe and constructive leisure, and experi* 
ences which teach them to be responsible and caring adults and parei^i^ and citi- 
zen?. • , . - 

Conditions of inequality between whites and non-whites— which make it twice as 
likely that a non-white infant will die within the first year of life: almc«t tynce as 
likelv that a non-white youth will drop out of school without receiving a high school 
diploma: and more than twice as likely that a non-white child will live in po\'erty— 
these conditions require special attention and bear tragic testimony to the continu- 
ing costs of persistent deprivation. - 

The successful functioning of all of our families and the successful development ol 
all of our children today can not depend only on parents who are responsive to their 
children. They depend as well on teachers who have the resources and the will to 
provide first rate edwrntion. Thev depend on emploprers who are sensitive to the fa- - 
milial responsibilitit^s of their employees. 'on religious organizations, on neighbor- 
hoods and communities, on clubs, on philanthropists, on professionals, and on 

^'^Kow perhaps they can also depend upon the leadership of this committee. As we 
are now witnessing, when rapid changes occur in our local communiti^ and when^ 
local and ftate governments fall short in this response. '*;ecause the problems are too. 
big and their resources are too small, we look to a federal perspective for direction 
and leadership and action. It is the opportunity and perhaps the obligation of this 
committee to respond, and I would urge you to do so in at least three ways. 

First, you can bring together for all of us to see and understand those organized 
efforts working on behalf of children, youth and families. They range from tax de- 
ductions for dependent children to tax crf^litfi for child care to federal grants for 
maternal and child health, family planning clinics, private sector job training for 
vouth, privately sponsored family service and child welfare agencies and others- 
they are a lot/But somehow they ha\^ not proven equal to the challenge. 1 5 wo can , 
view them together on a large and detailed canvas, we rould understand better the 
fit, or lack of fit,l)etween what is provided and what is needed, where it is Provided i 
and where it is needed, and for whom it is provided and by whom it is needed. We 
could also understand better the balance, or imbalance, between public and private 
provisions for children, youth and families. So first you can tell us completely wimt 
we are doing now. That is essential to clear thinking and strat^c planning for the 
future and it has not been .done. .... t j 

Second vou can show usliow well or poorly we are dome what we are already- 
committed! to do. Important new legislation directed toward bringing n^ore fiUibility 
and permanence into the lives of America's foster children was passeil ^verai years 
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ago. It marked an imp(?rt^ni btep txjward assuring these all but forgotten children a 
real place in a family they might flnaily call their own. What happened? Are our 
children actually better off today, or did we succeed in srenerating only more proce- 
dures and more reports? We don't know, but we should. 

Aid for Famiiies with Dependent Children is the agency of Izst resort for single 
mothers and their children. Does it, in concert with food stamps. Medicaid, head- 
start, school nutrition programs, private sector job training and vocational educa- 
tion make ap a coherent s>'stem of supports for young mothers, and fathers, and 
their children to make it as independent; productive families, or does it speii frag- 
mentation, chaos, and bureaucracy which catch and hold young parents and their 
children in a web of poverty and hopelessness? We all have our preconceptions, but 
surprisingly we don't really know^ and we should. And what of our successes? What 
can we learn from the improvements in our children's health, from the achie\'e- 
ments of headstart. from our advances in education for handicapped children and 
youth'.'* There is a great deal you can show us about how well or how poorly we are 
doing and where we can do better. 

And finally, you can go beyond mapping our current efforts and assessing their 
effects. You ^n challenge go\-emments and communities aiud families to do better. 
There is no scarcity of ideas to try, some are expensive and some are not Some are 
new. some are controversial. But they should be heard and sifted and their valuer 
and priorities debated as you pro\ide a greatly needed forum for ideas and criti- 
cisms and proposals for change. In this way you will give effective voice the 
strengths and stn^s: of your new constituency. 

Chairman Miixer. Thank you very much. 

I wart to thank all members of the panel. li: was the intent of 
myself and Congressman Marriott to use today's various panels to 
give the members of this comirittee a taste, if you vnll, of some of 
the problems that confront us because of the changing character of 
the family and the workplace. We also are happy to h^ive heard 
about the many opportunities that exist for our society- As it was 
pointed out by Dr. Brazelton, we have the knowledge now to better 
than ever launch a healthy life, a healthy child* 

And as Dr. Holton has pointed out, there is a phenomenal oppor- 
tunity with respect to the adult life if a person's ea)-ly educational 
experience is positive. This psmel of witnesses has succeeded in ex- 
panding our horizons, encouraging the members, all of whom vol- 
unteered to serve on this committee, to proceed quickly to the work 
ahead. 

Again, recognizing our time situation, I will ask people to be re- 
strained in their questions, but I do want to give an opportunity to 
those members who have not yet had an opportunity. Congress- 
woman Boxer? 

Mrs. Boxer. Thank you very much. 

I have a question, Dr, Brazelton, for you, as a parent who had 
two preemie babies. In u ose daj's never got to even hold them for 1 
month, I am glad to see that that is no longer the practice. But I 
am really taken with your idea that whert we have mothers and 
fathers who have just had their children, that is the moment in 
time — from the very start — to reach them. ^ 

Do the hospitals, in your opinion, today have the resources to do 
some kind of limited program like the model you described? 

Dr. Brazelton. Yes; this is not a matter of time spent. It is a 
matter of attitude. We are all beautifully trained in medicine for 
the negative model, for a pathological model of failure of illness. 
We have not even started looking it what we can do if we change 
that model to try and reach out to people and get where they are 
at that time. But once you start, you can see in their faces that it 
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means something entirely different to them, if you adopt an atti- 
tude of trying to reach and respect them. 

Now we get mothers and fathers in to get to understand their 
preemies before they take them home. They told me at Boston Hos- 
pital for Women, which is one of the busiest and most over- 
whelmed nurseries I have ever seen. They have preemies that do 
not even veigh 1 pound that they are sa\ing now. 
- But thev have been getting mothers and fathers in. They expect 
mothers and fathers to take a month or two to get used to these 
preemies. It is not a simple job. But they told me the other day 
that they compared their preemies to preemies of another institu- 
tion, and their babies had 2 months advanced IQ's over the others 
at the age of 9 months. I cannot even believe it, but still the nurses 
feel this is what their commitment to parents can mean. If you ask 
them why do they think that, they say because we captured the 
parents for that baby. 

Well, I think we captured the parents for themselves, too, and 
that is probably where the action really is in trying to get some of 
these parents reorganized as families. 

Mrs. Boxer. And you think that could be done right now without 
any expenditure of Federal dollars? You think we could do it now? 

Dr. Brazelton. I think we are spending a lot of money on all of 
our present programs, but without self-comF)etence as our goal. The 
present goal is to deliver services or ha^d them out on a silver plat- 
ter and expect people to reach for them. The trouble is it is only 
the highly motivated or the middle-class that can reach for them. 
It is not people who need for you to reach them first and let them 
see that they are important. And when you do that, then they can 
reach for these services that we have available already. 

Mrs. BoxEK. Thank you very mucWl Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. Congressman Wolf. 

Mr. Wolf. Thank you. 

I have two questions, and I will be very quick and I hope w^e can 
submit additional ones for the record. 

Chairman Muxer. It is quite likely that thei^e panelists will be 
back before this committee as we break down this subject matter 
into more detail. 

Mr. W0L>\ Dr. Brazelton, would you comment on the self-esteem 
or the lack of self-esteem of a new mother and how that impacts on 
the new child? 

Dr. Brazelton. We have some research I would love to show you 
sometime. Mr.,Miller, I think, has seen some of it— in which we see 
how a mother passes on her values about herself as well as about 
society to the child. In the first 4 months there are four stages of 
development of maternal feeling and of the baby's feeling about 
himself^ of competence, in other words, that need to have time to 
develop. If the mother feels good about herself and is reinforced to 
feel good about herself, she in turn passes those feelings very diV 
rectly on to the new baby; you can see the baby begin to take fire. 

If she does not, on the other hand— and this is what used to 
happen with mothers of prematures-— if she feels inadequate and 
gets a baby that is not giving her proper feedback, not all that 
beautiful stuff I was describing* then, of course, those compound 
themselves for failure — not maybe but of course. 
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And it may be a matter of degree depending upon what class and 
what your resources are, but it is an expectancy. So if we want to 
capture these resources, in people and for people they are there to 
be captured. 1 would love to show you this research sometime, if 
Mr. MiiJer will ask me back. 

Mr. Wolf. I would like to see it, and I invite you to come by my 
ofiice the next time you are in town. 

But a second question for Dr. Holton. Two comments on educa- 
tion, and you have raised .several questions. I have five children in 
public schools and i understand what you ar2 saying about the 
quality of textbooks. 

^ First, would you comment on merit pay for teachiers and whether 
or not it is a good ide^^ I know this is resisted by some teacher 
groups. 

Second, would you c>>7i:nient on the need to modify or change the 
tenure system that we i^'vricritly h^ve? 
Mr. HoLTON. In schooit:"^ 
Mr. Wolf. Yes^ with regard to teachers. 
Mr. HoLTOK. They are related, I think. 

The main question really is what kind of vocation or profession 
the teachers have. Where there is no merit pay, it is likely the by- 
product of a lockstep kind of a situation in which merit is not the 
ruling consideration for a advancement, where it becomes at best 
the teachers' own personal sense of vocation that pushes them for- 
ward. And thank God we have just such teachers, and we have 
seen them even in the worst slum situations in oar travels through 
the^country as part of this Commission report. We are not without - 
thern. 

But a profession does not function properly unless merit does get 
recognized. Pay is only one part of such recognition. Control over 
your own day is another. Control over your textbooks is another. 
The question of whether you want to deal with your classes in 
large groups or, for some teaching, student by student: This is the 
kind of thing that characterizes the life of a professional, ^ Dr. 
Brazelton could describe his life and as I can describe mine. 

*^This is what is now lacking for most teachers. Merit pay in my 
view is just a byproduct of the upgrading of the profession as a 
whole. Tenure is another byproduct. I believe that a true profession 
of teachers, modeled on the college and university, for example, 
would allow tenure for those who have gone through this hard road 
of 8 years of trial, which is usually what happens to a college 
teacher before he or she gets tenure. 

Mr. Wolf. Are you saying then that you would favor merit pay 
as a part of upgrading the profession? Could you clarify what you 
mean with regard to tenure? 

Mr. Holton. What I am saying is tenure by itself should not 
merely be by seniority. Tenure as I understand it, and the way it is 
administered in most collies and universities, is something you 
earn after a long period of examination of your performance in the 
classroom and in research. After 8 years of that" scrutiny, some 
may be able to get tenure, and many do not. It is again a matter of 
merit. Tenure is earned, and not gotten automatically. 

Mr. Wolf. How is tenure treated in the average high schools in 
this country? Is there a training period. 
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Mr Hoi/roN. I think that it is usually a matter of budget. That is 
to say, as long as there is budget to pay for those that have been in 
the system longest, they are going to be kept on the staff of, the 
school. They have sort of a de facto tenure. 

Mr. Wolf. I thank the chairman. 

Chairman Miller. Congressman Rowland. 

Mr Rowland. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I compliment all 
of the testimony that was given here this morning. In particular 
Dr Brazelton who paints such excellent word pictures. I was look- 
ing around the room when you were talking, and I could see that 
you had actually placed a newborn in the arms of many of these 
women around here. There were a lot of smiles on their faces. 

I think you are more of an environmentalist than you are ? liere-_ 
ditarian, listening to what you have said there,' and'I am really de- 
lighted to see that vou v/ere talking about the art of the practice ol 
medicine now rather than so many technicians that we have pro- 
duced over the years. 

I do have one question that I v/ish to ask, and there are many 
areas that affect the children in pur society and the people in our 
society; but I want to ask you a question with reference to the 
medical care which you mentioned. « 

As vou said or indicated second-class medical care tends to propa- 
gate or keep going what we have had over the years. Medicaid has 
been in existence now for some 15 years, and it has been my expe- 
rience that people who receive medicaid get excellent care because 
they are so cciicerned about the cost of the care. 

I would like you to relate that to the statement that you. made 

earlier * * 

Dr, Brazelton. I agree with you. I think the health of the poorer 
group of people who need medicaid has improved considerably 
since medicaid came into effect, the apportunity for receivmg^pare 
at a time when they need it is unquestionably a boost to theJir 

morale. , ai_ ^ « 

I guess it is a good instance, though, of a resource chat we are 
not using as well as we might. Medicare, if it were given to people 
in a way that made them feel important, and that is wliy they 
were getting medicare, not because they are poor and poverty- 
stricken ' could give them a feeling of contfbl over their destiny. 
Then we could turn medicare into a cost. effective way of dehvermg 
medicine because Ave could turn it into a preventive scheme rather 
than a therapeutic one. 

At this point therapeutic medicine costs at least four times as 
much as a preventive system would if it was as equiv^lently effec- 
tive I know this in pediatrics— I do not know it m adult medi- 
cine— but it is time for us to think about how could we do the same 
'thing we have done for people with medicaid in^a preventive way, 
because we are not. . . n ' r 

Mr. Rowland. Money is certainly not the answer to ali ol aie 

problems we have. .^t ' • i i ' 

One other question, Mr. Chairman, if I may, quickly. . . 

Yoii mentioned that there was an anatomical diiference iivthe 

makeup of people who had been deprived as compared -tr others, 

did you not? 
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Dr. BuAZKLTON. The>#iiay well be affected at birth— not neces- 
sarily in permanent ways but in temporary ones, at least. This 
comes from animal literature. It certainly seems to be being borne 
out in more complex behavior and complex reactions in infants, in 
human infants as well as in animals. The guess that it is 60 per- 
cent of DNA — that is, cellular replication — comes from Myron 
Winick at Columbia and from various people who have looked at 
animal models. 

Whether it is as much of a deficit in humans or not we are not 
yet sure. We did do some work in Guatemala with an undernour- 
ished group of people in which we offered them supplementary nu- 
trition in pregnancy, but because they had been chronically under-, 
nourished, these pregnant women had anorexia— which njeans a^ 
lack of caring about food. They did not take the nutrients offered 
during pregnancy and remained underriourished. At birth their 
babies predicted, with a 90-percent prediction, to IV2 years later de- 
veloping kwashiorkor or marasmus, and they also had educational 
deficits, at the age of 7 years. 

These babies at birth showed-a deficit in their behavior because 
of the intrauterine condition of undernutrition. You could go down 
here to D.C. General and do exactly the same study. It is right 
there to be done. These are unresponsive newborns who do not 
elicit maternal nurturing at birth in mothers who are already de- 
pleted themselves. Even if thdr mother^s might have generated the 
energy to want to be elicited, but the babies\do not do it: 

And so she is likely to feed them three ot four times a day at a 
time when a normal newborn needs eight feedings a day, she adds 
postnatal hutrition to prenatal nutrition, so of course — not 
maybe — but of course those kids are likely to fail later. The fail- 
ures are likely to be learning disabilities, lack.of motivation, activa- 
tion— »these sorts of things which Dr. Holton was talking about 
which are critical to their future adaptation to our complex envi-/ 
ronmient. /. 
Mr. Rowland. Thank you. / 
Chairman Miller. Congresswoman Johnson. / 
Mrs. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. / 
And I do want.to thank the panel.for the very fine quality/pf 
their testimony before us today, and I am very glad, Mr. Chairman, 
that we will have access to them in the future. / 

I thought,. Dr. Holton, that the phrase in your testimony that we 
need to find a deeper explanation as to why we are in disarray is 
one that I very much share. And while I appreciate the facps that 
you have laid before us, I believe that we have a long road ahead of 
us to find an explanation that really addresses the profound disar- 
ray not only in education, but in our relationships within our fami- 
lies and" communities. And I thought. Dr. Brazelton, that your com- 
ments were particularly useful to me in that regard. | 

Your ability to help us to see what makes quality is so impor- 
tant. Having long been involved in Government oversight and 
knowing what it is for a legislator involved in 45 different arenas 
to try to determine — in fact evaluate programs on this level is ex- 
tremely difficult. And I would ask your help, since all of you talk 
about the Federal role in evaluating the quality and impact of pro- 
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grains. How do W(» tnako that one program work so that it changes 
people's lives, and what principles should we be seeking? 

And clearly, Dr. Brazelton, the principle that you cite in your 
work of eliciting relationships is why a program like Uecd Start 
has worked. Parents are involved. Their relationship to their chil- 
dren and to learning, has changed through the quality of that m- 
volvement, and it works. 

I do not know how many of you have in your States parent aid 
programs, but they work for very much the same reason that your 
approach to newborns works. And we need help in finding out 
where they work and how we can accomplish that work. 

But there are two things that concern me very much. 

Chairman Miller. Very quickly, if you will. 

Mrs. Johnson. One is why is it in our society— and is there a re- 
lationship and the profoundness of our disarray— why is it that we 
do not value quality? Why is it that we are not able to teach, or to 
share or to elicit excellence? And I leave it at that since the time is 
short. 

The other thing I would ask you to come back to at some future 
date is what is the. real impact of divorce? This is hot a value issue, 
but the fact -is single-headed families, poverty, low income employ- 
ment for women, and divorce are all very intimately related. And I 
would ask you what research is being done on the human aspect of 
divorce, and how are we going to manage poverty, low income_debt 
and jobs for women? What are we saying to all our children? What 
are we saying to our children in our inability to deal with this very 
human problem which is just as important as that initial bonding 
of parent and child? And we have not addressed that today, and I 
really urge you to help us do so. 

Mr. HoLTON. If I could give a 1-minute response because I know 
you have to move on, and say something which I believe all of us at 
this table would share, it is this: The questions that you asked are 
questions for research. You are asking for research in the field of 
the social sciences. * 

I am frightened as I look at these wonderful children before us 
today that they are being launched into a world on which we are 
doing less and less on social science research of just the kind that 
you are asking, and which Dr. Brazelton so eloquently described, 
too. I t^iink that is one thing that we probably can all agree on. 

Chairman Miller. Finally, Congressman Levin for . a very short 
question. 

Mr. Levin. I have just a couple of short ones. 

Chairman Miller. You get one of them. [Laughter.] 

Mr Levin. I am not sure which one to ask. Let me then ask Dr. 
Brazelton, because I think it follows up. I was going to ask Dr. 
Holton if the same was true in Western Europe as in the United 
States, that the history and educations are marching in different 
directions, but maybe you can tell me that afterwards. 

But let me ask Dr. Brazelton, from your experience of following 
up the comment of Dr. Holton's about social science research and 
the underfunding of it, give us, if you will, briefly, practically why 
is it so difficult, in your judgment for us to put resources into and 
give attention to prevention? What is it that makes it so different/ 
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Dr. Bii AZKLTON. I really just do not think we have thought about 
it. I think we come at it — I can only speak from medicine — but we 
were trained beautifully in the pathological model, in the therapeu- 
tic model, but not in a preventive model. It is just coming on the 
horizon in medicine now, and I suspect that is true in other fields. 
Dr Holton could answer in the educational field. 

What has made it possible for it to come on the horizon is that 
we have virtually conquered therapeutic medicine. We have the 
luxury of looking beyond that to the quality of life; and we also are 
being forced by our distintegrating society to look for this quality 
of life. I think these two forces are making it absolutely necessary 
and mandating that we begin to look for preventive ways of offer-/ 



The other side is that we cannot afford therapeutic medicine any 
longer. I d.o not know about therapeutic education, but I think^^e 
are spending more money than we need to at a therapeutic level. 
We must address these issues earlier looking for people's stren^bs 
and* the forces that are there to be captured. And we have ,^t it. 
We have got it in research with divorced kids, divorced parent* We 
know what we can do to back them up. We just have not /done it. 
Mr. Levin. Thank you. 7 
Chairman Miller. We are going to stop the questioi^ing here, 
and resume where we left off. The people who have not had a 
chance to question will be the first to question the children's panelr:^ 
These panelists, and I assume the panelists from this 'afterrtoqnV 
most likely will be back before our task forces, as we break these 
areas down into more specific topics. I think Ms. Johnson and 
.others have raised the kinds of questions that will be in the tgisk 
forces. / 

Mrs. ScHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say I am sorry I 
was not here for the panel this morning. The children's committee 
had its first victory this morning. I just want to announce that we 
got through the armed services personnel committee this morning 
a provision that will treat military children the same as Foreign 
Service children abroad. From now on students will have a trip to 
visit their families abroad per year. I think that is a phenomenal 
victory for the committee. However I am sorry I could not be here. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. Pat Schroeder is the chairman of 
the Task Force on Economic Strat.igies. . \ 

I would^/like to thank the panel for its time,/dnd for coming down 
here ort ^hort notice. I assure you, as you have probably already 
guessed, ^that you are going to be called upon again by this commit- 
tee to that we may avail ourselves of your expertise. 
Thank you so very much. j 
All right, kids. Now you have seen how Congress works^What do 
you think about this committee system? It is pretty warm. That is 
one thing, right? [Laughter.] 

We will now hear from a panel made up of children who have 
been brought to Washington by Save the Children,' and they will be 
introduced by Miirjorie Benton from Save the Children. 

Last year Save the Children came to Washington — to mark their 
50th anniversary-^and the honorary host and hostess were the 
President and the First Lady. 
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The children will be delivering later in the day to the White 
House— 20,000 letters, to which have been written by children froni 
all over the country. Today they are going to give us a synopsis of 
some of the concerns that were expressed in those letters. 

Marjorie, would you like to go ahead and introduce the panel? 

STATEMENT OF MARJORIE BENTON. CHAIH^.VOMAN. SAVE THE 

CHILDREN 

Mrs. Benton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. _ 
Before I introduce the children, I want to say a few things to this 
new committee, j • r i. r 

First of all, thank you for allowing us to appear today in tront ot 
this first official hearing of this new Select Committee on Children, 
Youth, and Families. We at Save th6 Children applaud the forma- 
tion of this select committee. We feel that children's voices are not 
heard often enough in the halls of power. Because kids do not vote 
or pay taxes or protest, they have not been considered an impor- 
tant constituency. They make up 40 percent of the population and , 
100 percent of our future. 

Children today are buffeted by so -many more forces than you 
and I were when we were kids: Epidemic divorce rates, rampant 
child abuse, escalating arms race. The concerns that the children 
bring this committee today— concerns about unemployment, high 
prices, taxes, crime, pollution— may seem like adult problems, but 
they touch the lives of children and in a very real way. 

One of my favorite quotes is one by Abraham Lincoln, he. said: 
A child is a person who is going to carry on what you have started. He is going to 
sit where you are sitting, and when you are gone attend to those things that you 
think are important. The fate of humanity is in his hands. 

Mr. Chairman, if we really believe that, then why don't we make 
children our highest priority? Why don't we give children the time 
and the resources^ the care and love they deserve? 

We at Save the Children believe that the voices of children have 
been silent too long. We believe they can and should speak for 
themselves. They have a lot to teach us. 

And, in closing, I would just like to thank you. Congressman 
Miller and Congressman Marriott, again for allowing the children 
to come here today and testify. And I would like to introduce our 
first witness, who is Heidi Bowman. Heidi is 12 years old, and she 
comes from Wilmington, Del. 
[Prepared statement of Marjorie Benton' follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Marjorie Benton, Save the Children 

I am Marjorie Craig Benton— Qhair of Save the Childrien Federation. -Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman, for allowing us to testify before this first oniciarheanng of the 
House Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families. ^ ■7r ~ n>i^'i 

We at Save the Children applaud the formation of this select committee. Chil- 
dren's voices are not often heard here in the halls of power. Because they do not 
vote or pay taxes, or protest, children have not been considered an important con- 
stituency. ,Yet, they make up 40 percent of our population today and 100 percent of _ 
our future' tomorrow. ' ■ ' 

Children today are buffeted by so many more forces than you and I were when we 
were kids— epidemic divorce rates, rampant/child abuse, an escalated, arms race. 
Thi- concerns the children bring this committ'ee today— unemployment^ high pnces, 
taxes, crime, polution— may seem like adult' problems, but they touch the lives of 
children in a very real way. 
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Abraham I^incoln Haiii, "a child in a person who is going to carry on what you 
havo started. He Is going to aii where you are sitting, and when you are gone, 
attend to those things whicli you think are important . . . the fate of humanity is fn 
his hands." 

Mr. Chairman, if \\v really believe tK;>, then why don't we give children the time, 
the resources, the care and love they need? Why don't we make them our highest 
priority? We at Save the Children Federation believe that the voices of children 
have been silent too long. We believe they can and should speak for themselves. 
And they have a lot to teach us. 



Chilurkn's Agknda for Action— 1983 

I^'tters were received by Save the Children from approximately 20,000 school chip 
dren all across the country. A tally was made of the issues they discussed and h^re.< 
are the five leading topics of greatest concern to children in America today. ' ; 7i,V;5v 

WE ARE CONCERNED ABOUT THE ECONOMY 

This was the topic mentioned most frequently. Unemployment may seem like a 
problem only to adults but it affects children, too. Many of our mothers and fathers 
are out of work. For those of us who live with only one parent, this is a special 
problem. .Also, in many families, mothers have had to go to work for the fir^t time 
to support everyone ixnd that leaves many children alone and unhappy. 

Ma ny 6 f uisthinkit would behelpful if more peo pi e bough A me r icp n * pr^ 
Then there would be more jobs for our parents. , 

We are concerned about high prices, too. This really hurts because it makes it 
hard for some of our parents to buy enough food or clothes. 

WB ARE CONCERNED ABOUT VIOLENCE 

We hear on the news about all kinds of crimes. There is stealing and mugging 
and murder. Sometimes it touches our own families. The "father of one of the^girls 
who wrote a letter had been shot and killed in a robbery a few months ago. She is 
only eight and needs a father. 

We are afraid of kidnapping—either by criminals or by a parent who tries to take 
a, child away from the other parent. 

We are also deeply concerned about child abuse. A number of children wrote that 
they had friends or neighbors who have been abused. And a few said they had been 
victims themselves. There should be more hot lines or counseling programs for par- 
ents. All of us feel that no child should ever be hurt. 

WE ARE CONCERNED ABOCT THE ENVIRONMENT 

We want there to be clean air to breathe when we grow up and clear water to 
drink. We want there to be all the wild animals and birds and fish so we can show 
them to our children. We are worried about the factories and chemicals that pollute 
the air and rivers and lakes. And about hunters and commercial fishermen who are 
killing nice animals, like moose or dolphins, and endangering many species. We 
want good laws so there will be a clean, safe world for us and for our children. 

WE ARE CONCERNED ABOUT ALL THE POOR AND DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND AROUND THE WORLD 

We know thf.Te are children in the United States who are hungry or whose par- 
ents cannot take care of them adequately or whose schools are not giving them the 
same kind of educational opportunities that others have. 

In other countries, particularly in the developing world, there are children who 
suffer because they live in real poverty. They face hunger and starvation, or terrible 
health problems every day. Some of them never go to school at all so they grow up 
without knowing how to read or write. 

We think everyone in the world could work .together to help solve some of these 
problems. We'd'like to help but we need your help too. 

WE ARE CONCERNED ABOUT WAR AND NUCLEAR ARMS 

We want the world tc continue — to continue to be a nice place to live. We don*t 
want anyone to blow Up the world and kill everyone. We don't understand why all 
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countricH onn't Hit down mul Uilk and agree to be friends. The money spent on arms ' 
could th-'.'n Ih» .siH?nl on Hchool proKrninH or medical research. 

If children are the next j^enoration and the hope for this country s future—we 
\Vant a future!' . 



Savk tmk Cmi.pKKN 

Save the Children is a voluntary* non-profit* nonsectarian organization that has 
been working with impoverished children and their families for over 50 years. 
Founded during the Depression to aid the poor but fiercely proud people of Appala- 
chia» Save the Children has grown into a worldwide organization tlu-it works m 33 
countries abroad and in five major regi'^ns of the United States. 

Their mission is to improve the quality of life for children through innovative* 
conmiunity-based self-help programs. They are constantly on the lookout for new 
ways that the voices of children can be heard. 

Save the Children Week—April. 25-May 1— is one such way. It provides an oppo.'-- 
tunity for Americans to call special attention to the n"beds and rights of children 
everywhere. Almost everv state governor has issued a proclamation declaring Save 
the Children Week. Over the past five years, it has been observed not onlv here in 
the United States, but in Greece, Honduras, Australia. Bangladesh and other coun- 
tries around the world. - , „ . 

In the United States, an annual ''children's letters to the President" campaign 
has b<?en the central focus for Save the Children Week. The children's concerns are 
tallied and summarized into their own Agenda for Action. This document, along 
with thousands of letters, has been presented each year at a special children s hear- 
ing'before the United States Senate Subcommittee. * , 

This year, over 70 children representing nearly 20 states have been hard at work» 
discussing this year's theme for the letters— *'Dear Mr. President, this is the biggest 
problem tacing children today and here's what we can do about it . . ." They have 
held their own minicongresses, forming committees, debating issues, resolving prob- 
lems, formulating solutions. Their are coming to Washington from all over the coun- 
try to present their ideas» their concerns and to be the first witnesses at the first 
official hearing/of the Select Committee on Children, Youth and Families. They 
want to tell us not only what thousands of children across the country consider the 
biggest problems facing them today but they want to share with ua their own per; 
sonal views,/ . i- r 

The major concerns identified in the children's letters sound like a laundry list ol 
current adult problems: the economy, crime, child abuse, the nudear arms race, the 
environment, the poor and disadvantaged of the world. Obviously these prcblems 
not only touch but deeply affect the lives of children too. / ^ 

After they testify before the Committee, they are boarding school buses for. the 
VVKite House where they will present the thousands of letters to a representative of 
^he President. 

^ STATEMENT OF HEIDI BOWMAN, WILMINGTON, DEL, 

Miss Bowman. My name is Heidi Bowman, and I am 12 years 
old, and I live in Wilmington, Del. And I have a speech to read you 
which is called "The Children's Agenda for Action 1983." 

Letters were received by Save the Children from approximately 
20,000 elementary schoolchildren all. across the country, from every 
socioeconomic and ethnic sector. A tally was made of the issues 
they discussed, and here are the five leading topics of the greatest 
concern to children in America today. 

We are concerned about the economy. This was the topic men- 
tioned most frequently. Unemployment may seem like a problem- 
only to adults, but it affects children, too. Many of our mothers and 
fathers are out of work. For those of us who live with only one 
parent, this is a special problem. Also, in many families mothers 
have had to work for the first time to support everyone, and that 
leaves many children alone and unhappy. , , 

Many of us think it would be more helpful if more people bought 
American products. Then there would be more jobs for our parents. 
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We are concerned about high prices, too. This really hurts us, be- 
cause it makes it hard for some of our parents to buy enough food 
or clothes. 

We are concerned about violence. We hear on the news about all 
kinds of crimes: They are stealing, and mugging and murder. 
Sometimes it touches our own families. The father of one of the 
girls who wrote a letter had been shot and killed in a robbery a few 
months ago. She is only 8 and needs a father. They are afraid of 
kidnaping, either by criminals or by a parent who tries to take a 
child away from another parent. 

We are also deeply concerned about child abuse. A number of 
children had wrote that said they had friends or neighbors who 
had been abused, and a few said they had been victims themselves. 
There should be more hotlines or counseling programs for parents. 
All of us feel that no child should ever be hurt. 

We are concerned ^bout the environment. We want there to be 
clean air to breathe when we grow up and clean water to drink. 
We want there to be all the wild animals and birds and fish so we 
can show them to our children. We are worried about the factories 
and chemicals that pollute the air, rivers, and lakes, and about 
hunters and commercial fishermen who are killing nice animals 
like moose and dolphins, and endangering many species. We want 
good laws so that there will be a clean, isafe world for us and our 
children. 

We are concerned about all of the poor and disadvantaged chil- 
dren in the United States and around the world. We know that 
there are children in the United States who are hungry, or whose • 
parents cannot take care of them adequately, or whose schools are 
not giving them the same kind of educational opportunities that 
have. In other countries, particularly in the developing world, 
there are children who suffer because they live in real poverty. 
They face hunger and starvation, or terrible health problems every 
day. Some of them never go to school at all, so they grow up with- 
out knowing how to read or write. 

We think everyone in the world should work together to solve 
some of these problems. We would like to help, but we need your 
help, too. 

We are concerned about war and nuclear arms. We want the 
world to continue, to contii^ue to be a nice place to live. We do not 
want anybody to blow up the world and kill everyone. We do not 
understand why all countries cannot sit down, and talk, and agree 
to be friends. The money spent on arms could then be spent on 
school programs or medical research. If children are the next gen- 
eration and the hope for this country's future, we want a future. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, some of the children v;ho have come to 
attend this hearing will give you their own personal statements 
about these issues. 

\ STATEMENT OF TIFFINI JONES, KONA, KY. 

Miss Jo'^iES. Hello. My name is Tiffini Jones, and I am 11, and I 
come from^Kona, Ky.; and today I am going to be talking about un- 
employment. And even though my father is employed, I am very 
concerned about this. 
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Unemployinunt ih indeed one of* the most serious problems people 
face today. The unemployment lines are growing rapidly, and the 
worst part is tluit there are no jobs to be found. America has been 
always known as the land of opportunity, but unemployment has 
taken much of this opportunity out of America. 

1 live in the rural community of Kona, Ky., and in l-etcher 
County in the southeastern portion of Kentucky our largest indus- 
try is coal mining, and with about GO percent of our population de- 
pending upon the mines. In fact, everything in our county, depends 
on mines except for Government-funded programs and the educa- 
tional system. ^ , r 

Since December 1982 our unemployment rate has grown trom dy 
percent to its present 51 percent. Every day there is news of mine 
layoffs, or worse still, a mine closing. Presently in my school, 325 
students, Gl percent of the student body is either on free or re- 
duced lunch programs. 

This is having serious effects on family life today. Here are some 
of the very serious ones. Rent and liouse payments cannot be met. 
There is not enough money to meet even the basic necessities. In-, 
surances are having to be dropped, and there is no money for little 
luxuries like eating out or going to the movies. Home repairs and 
improvements cannot be made. New clothing required to stay in 
style cannot be bought. , , r- r 

This stressful condition causes families to quarrel and tight fre- 
quently. The crime rate is up. There is a sharp increase in the 
number of cases of reported theft. 

My class conducted a children's congress* and we discussed this 
problem. We came up with these recommended solutions. 

The Government should start immediately a program which pays 
workers on a national basis to repair pipes, bridges, roads, schools, 
and public buildings. Stores should reduce their items to 50-percent 
for unemployed consumers. The Government or industry should 
conduct workshops which teach new skills in today s job fields, and 
more educational scholarships should be awarded. Companies 
should split shifts rs to put more workers into the schedule. 

Yes, America and my community have been hit hard by *.ne de- 
pression but surely if we can come out of this, out of this great 
depression— could have come out of the Great Depression of the 
1930's, we can overcome this. 

The children of today must have a future and something to pre- 
pare us for. If not, why put us through the long and sometimes tor- 
turing process known as education. Let us put jobs back into our 
future. 

Chairman MiU.KR. Thank you. . o 

Would you pass the mike down to our next witness.'' 

STATEMENT OF CARLA McCOY, ALIQUIPPA, PA, 
Miss McCoy. Hi. My name is Caria McCoy. I am 8 years old, 
from Aliquippa, Pa. « . . r 

Mr Congressman and delegates, inflation is one of the biggest 
problems facing children today. Prices are always changing on 
foods and goods and are getting higher and higher. The prices on 
utility bills keep going up. America has many senior citizens. and 
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retired people, Becaunt? of* huge unemployment and plants closing 
down, things are critical. 

Many people are on welfare or with low incomes. These people 
are really hurt by inflation. Even people who have jobs are having 
a hard time making ends meet. Here is what can be done about 
inflation. 

There must be an immediate freeze on prices. Laws must be 
made to keep businesses and companies frorn raising their prices 
whenever they feel like it. Inflation must be stopped. The Govern- 
ment can do this. 

Thank you. 

Cha irman Millkr. That is a modest agenda for the monibers of 
this panel. [Laughter.] 

We will see if we can get that enacted by nightfall. 
Thank you very much. (Laughter.] 

STATKMKNT OF MAURA CONNIFF, SOUTH PLAINFIKLD, N.J. 

Miss CoNNiKF. My name is Maura Conniff. I am 12 years old. 7 
am from South Plainfield, N.J. 

Dear Congressmen, ladies, and gentlemen: I have been asked to 
talk to you about our fear of crime and violence. Is our world full 
of violence and crime? That is all we see on TV or in the newspa- 
pers. Our streets are not safe. The threat of mugging, kidnapping, 
or rape is constantly there. We cannot walk the streets alone any 
more. When we are walking to school we have to walk with some- 
one or in a group. Schools are not ,even safe. Drug pushers wait on 
or near the school property and try to sell us into addiction. If we 
say no» they will come back again and try to persuade us. 

It seems that there is no place safe any more, even the home 
where most murders and robberies are committed. We are afraid to 
be alone at home because of this constant fear. Some children are 
even afraid of their parents. The divorced parent might kidnap 
their child or a sick parent might abuse them. If streets, schools, 
and homes are unsafe, where can we go? Does our world have to be 
like this? Can you not please change it? 

STATKMKNT OF ROHBY DINTAMAN; MANSFIELD, OHIO 

Mr. DiNTAMAN. My name is Robby Dintaman. I am 10 years 
old. I live in Mansfield, Ohio. 

Dear President Reagan: I think child abuse is the biggest prob- 
lem facing children today. These were the number of cases report- 
ed in Richland County in 1982: 115 cases of regular abuse, 6 cases 
of sexual abuse, and 226 cases of negligence; 50 percent of the regu- 
lar cases, 60 percent of the sexual abuse, and 90 percent of the neg- 
ligence cases were proven. 

The solutions of the county is: (1) counseling classes for parents; 
(2) removal of children to foster homes; (3) adoption is used as a 
last resort. 

About 10 percent of Richland County families are involved. Here 
is what I think we can do about it. 

One, have the parents go to a school that teaches them to try not 
to abuse their children. 
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Two, take the child away from the parents until they learn not 
to abuse their children 

Three, to make bettor laws to protect ciiildreri, 

Four, pass out information to people ko they can recognize child 
abuse. 

Five, neighborhood watch i)rogrnnis. 

Six, have places or special help in schools for children. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Millkk, Thank vou, 

I hope the members of the committee are taking notes, given 
what we have been charged by these children, [Laughter.] i 

STATEMENT OF DANIEL HULLEN, MAHOPAC, N.Y. 

Mr. BuLLEN. Hi. My name is Daniel BuUen. I am 10 years 
old. 1 am from Mahopac, N.Y, 

Dear Members of Congress: I think air pollution is a problem be- 
cause all people have a right to clean air which they are not get- 
ting. Air pollution can make people sick: It can also temporarily 
block sunlight, killing the plants and leaves on trees. 

I would also like something to be done about water pollution. I 
feel this way because all life is dependent on water. If all of our 
water should become polluted, some of these things could happen. 

No, 1, fish could die off, causing famine. Infected fish could harm 
many people, if eaten. 

No, 2, there would be no clean water to drink. Desperate people 
would drink polluted water and get sicker. 

No, 3, there would be no clean water to bathe in, so germs could 
make people sick. This may eventually contribute to the human 
race slowlv dying off. 

Please do something about this by: 

Mo. 1, acknowledging antipollution rules; and 

No. 2, passing laws against pollution with stiff penalties and en- 
forcing them. \ 

Thank you for your attention. 

Chairman Milleu. Daniel, thank you for your testimony. Your 
Member of Congress is on this panel. Congressman Fish is from 
your area of New York. 

Mr. Fish. I heard you. [Laughter,] 

Chairman Muaer, Dan, we expect you to become the head of his 
advisory committee on children, youth, and families. 
Next. ■ ' . 

STATEMENT OF COLLETTE LOCKWOOD, SCHUUZ, NEV, 
Miss Lock wood: Hi, I am going to be talking about the environ- 
ment. , T 1 J 

My name is Collette Lockwood. I am 12 years old. I was born and 
raised in Schurz, Nev., and I am a member of the Paiute Tribe. 

The most serious problem on our reservation is pollution. Up- . 
stream users like farmers use pesticides, and the alkalai from their 
fills drains back into our river. There used to be a large copper 
mine upstream, and since it is no longer in use, waste may be seep- 
ing into the river and drinking water. Plans are being proposed to 
bring the old mining to a waste dump. This could add pollution to 
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the water. Since we are the last users on the river, we need the 
government's to test wells on the river for pollution. This might be 
harming me, my people, and the livestock. 

Also, our reservation is located near a naval bombing range. The 
jets fly low over our homes. With all of the land around, why do 
they have to go over the reservation? The sonic booms have an 
effect on the people and the livestock. 

Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF NIKMALAN NAGIJLKNDRAN, CUMBERLAND, MI). 

Mr. Nagui.endran. I am Nirmalan Nagulendran. I am 11 years 
old, and I am from Cumberland, Md, 

Ladies and gentlemen. Members of Congress, we are gathered 
here to talk about the biggest problems facing children today in 
this country and overseas. 

Even though America Is one of the world's richest countries, it 
still has its share of poor people. These people are concentrated in 
certain areas of the country such, as the inner cities, Appalachia, 
and American Indian Reservations! 

Inner cities have problems such as drug addiction and unemploy- 
ment. When parents are unemployed, they will not have enough 
money to raise their children properly. In Appalachia, the major 
problem seems to be a lack of shelter. Here, -many people live in 
abandoned buaildings and one-room homes. 

, On the Pima Indian Reservations of Arizona, lack of water is the 
main prol: iom» One can imagine the amount of difficulties these 
chiildren Undergo every day. 

Poverty in Third World countries is far different from poverty in 
the United States. In developing countries, society as a wnole is 
poor, andl here children suffer from problems such as malnutrition, 
inadequate health care, and a lack of education. 

I come from Sri Lanka, an island nation off the coast of India,"' 
and I was there recently to visit my relatives. Here I S£iw many 
shanties that were made of cardboard and ^had thatched roofs. 
Many children were sleeping on the streets without adequate cloth- 
ing. But Sri Lanka is getting better because of Save the Children. 

Thank you for listening to my presentation. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF GINA MORFINO, NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
AND BONN, WEST GERMANY 

Miss MoRFiNO. My name is iSina Morfino. I am 9 years old, and I 
go to the Bonn American School in Bonn, Germany. I have been 
asked to speak about Third World countries. 

Since I lived in India for 3 years, I would like to mainly talk 
about it. But before I do, I v^rould like to mention the contents of 
some of my classmates' letters. Honduras has a food shortage. 
Often there is rice that cannot be delivered because of a lack of 
truck parts and tires. Peru badly needs farm advisers, to teach 
farmers how to better produce their own products. And Somalia's 
children lack school materials such as paper and pencils. Many 
families in Ethiopia flood their homes because of droughts. They 
live in straw huts and need blankets. Since English is taught in 
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many Third World countries, discarded government schoolbooks 
should be Bent to schoolts who want them there. 

The children in India that 1 remember were poor and did not 
look healthy. Most did not have any school at all, and when they 
did, they were only for a couple of years. The mother of a class- 
mate of mine from India wrote down some real needs of people m 
New Delhi. Some of them are: money for basic school materials, as 
well as schools and day care centers, medicine, used toys, and 
clothing. 

Thank you. 

ST.VTFMENT OF .ALISON HATTISTKLLA, ^lOUNT UNION. PA. 

Miss Battistklla. My name is Alison Battistella. I am 11 years 
old. and I am representing Mount Union, Pa. 

War frightens children because they feel helpless to do anythmg 
about it. It interrupts our lives and our educations. War can also 
take the lives of children. This is the worst of all. These children 
that are killed have not had the opportunity to contribute to the 
world yet. How many would-be great lives were snuffed out in con- 
centration camps the world will never know. Although we can be 
frightened and even killed by war, I think the world is the big/loser 
in war because of the talents of our children that may nejirer be 
used. 

Thank you. 

STATKMKNT OF-REED CLAXTON, WEST COVINA.^XlIF, 

Mr. Claxton. Members of the Select Committee oh Children, 
Youth, and Families, my name is Reed Claxton. I am/H years old 
and from West Covina, Calif. . , . • mt 

Children all over the country watch.' the news on television. We 
see and hear what is going on in our country and world. Some of 
the things we see and hear scare us. One of the five things that 
concerns us most is atomic weapons. All of our lives we have had 
to live in the atomic age. When we were little, we did not under- 
stand what it was all about. Now we have learned what a nuclear 
war would do to our world. I have seen the pictures of what a srnaU 
atomic bomb did in Japan in 1945. Today the world has many more 
bombs and much bigger ones. We need them just because we 
cannot get along. We do not trust each other. We do not have 
Christian love. ^ ^ ^ .ui rpu 

All of us children know an atomic war would be terrible. Ihe ex- 
plosion and the radiation would bring unbelievable suffering to 
humane and animals. No one wants a nuclear war, and we children 
want the world to beat these nuclear swords into plov/shares. 

We are worried a nuclear war might just happen. We know our 
President and you Members of Congress are working hard to 
reduce and do awa> with these terrible weapons. This is so very 
important to us, first, because the world will be a safer place to 
live; and second, because we would save lots and lots of money. - 

I saw a television program put on by World Vision that showed 
hovT many people all over the world need food and health care. 
Ju-t think how much we could help these people if we did not^have 
to spend so much money on nuclear arms. 
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So, please, please, for the sake of children ail over the world keep 
working on nuclear disarmament so that people all over the world 
will find this a better place to live. 

Yours in Christian love. Reed Claxton. 

('hairman Mimjck. Thank you, 

Before proceeding furtheK do you Gerry or the members of the 
committee-have a question of any member of the panel that you 
would like to ask? Other panelists will speak to us soon and give us 
their thoughts, but do you havc^a question at this point. 

Mr. SiKOHSKi. Are they going to have the same opportunity to 
make the same presentation at the White House? Are you going to 
be able to testify? 

Mrs. Benton. There is one young woman who is going to sort of 
summarize what is in the letters, and then the letters will be pre- 
sented at the White House, but not all of the children will be talk- 
ing. 

Mn SiKORsKi. I would encourage as many of them as possible to 
re>ad their letters. 
Chairman MnxKU/Congressman McKernan. 
Mr.-McKERNAN. Thank you. 

Before we move on I wanted to make a couple of comments* 
One, I anv pleaHod to see so many young people involved in, and 
interested in, an issue so important to this country. I try to talk ■ 
about these issues, as some of you parents may dp, with my son. Fie 
norrn'dly/says to rne. Dad, that is more than i want to knov/ about 
the issue. Maybe if I learn from your presentation, to be 03 brief 
and t ) the point as you have been, I will have better luck. 

l\vo, I just want to make sure that all of you realize the reasion , 
that we are in Congress is because we are concerned abcfut the^ 
same issues. We are especially concerned about issues^fhat affect 
cb" ;ren and families. That is why we are on this committee. - 

and, three, to leave you with one thought, and that is tha*^ you 
can make a difference, and you should stay involved in these 
issues, and you should stay involved and interested in government 
because there is going to come a time when you arp going to be 
called upon to take our places in order to further have an impact 
on these issues that you are talking about here today. 

So consider today's hearing 10 be the beginning of your involve- 
ment in these issues, because if you do not take an active and on- 
going interest in these issues, in your later years \Some of these 
problems might not be solved. \ 



Chairman Miller. Congressman Leland. — 
Mr. Leland. I would like to thank you for your leadership on 
this matter, Mr. Chairman. This^ has probably been the most mind- 
opening kind of hearing that I have been in since elected to Con- 
gress. I am deeply moved by these young people, and I appreciate 
the messages they have shared With us toda3^ I thank them for re- 
minding the Congress the reasons for our being here. 

I am particularly interested in^the comments made by the young 
people who thought we ought to be concerned, about young people 
in the Third World. Though outside the realm of this country, the 
children indicated how much the Congress and our Nation can do 
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to help other people. 1 think that this is absolutely incredible of 
vou. Mr. Chairman, to bring these young people here today. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. ^ 

Coneresswoman Schroeder. 

Mrs." ScHROKDER. Well, I want all of yoi^-to go home and run tor 
Congres-s. You are terrific. LLaughter.] 

First of all, can I ask how many of you have both parents work- 
ing? Could you just raise your hand? 

[A show of hands.] , , 

.\f rrf. Schroeder. Quite a few of you do. Are there any of you who 
havi' a single parent family? 

show of hands.] , , ^ r. 

Mn^. ScHROKDER. I want to know what hanpens to you alter 
.. school. If both parents are working what c . v >u do alter school. 

VoiCK. Weii, you can just wait for your parents, watch 1 V , or get 

Ti'rs. Schroeder.- But it is quite a long wait that everyone has 
before their parents get home? 

Voice. About :i to 4 v.ours. ^ , . , • •„ui, 

Mrs. Schroeder. And there are a lot of kids in your neighbor- 
hood that have the same problem? ' , i • „ 
Voice. Most of them only ha%'e one parent and they are working 
because thev have to work very long hours, so they have to make 
their own dinners, maybe even go to bed before tneir parents even 

^''\^s"scHROEDER. Maybe that is why you have such adult feelings 
about these adult problems because you are having to act like 

^'^.hiT another general question and you can just raise your hands. 
!>o vou think the ideas you have heard reflect the views of other 
kid'! that vou know? Or is it that you are just terribly bright and 
that is whv vou are here? How many think it reflects the other 
kids views?' Are tfie.se the kind of things that you talk about among 
your friends?. 

i A. show of hands.l . . , . 

Mr^ ScHUOEOER. Very good- Well, I just want to commend >oi» 
xvA \ 'Mnk it has been marvelous. You are showing us how iile has 
chanL'c-',' for children in America and that you have some very pro. ■ 
round thoughts. We all ought to listen to you a w.hole lot more. 

Chairman Miller. Marge, as I understand it, some of the chii- 
dr -n. who have not had a chance to testify would like to' have a 
civui'-f to express their thoughts to the commjttoe at the mike over 
hen- to their left, and we would certainly wfcome that. ^ 

First of all. let me thank the two pane's that did testify. I thmk 
the concerns and statements you have made today hav^ helped 
bring about what was my fondest desire for today s hearing that is 
to help make our Hrst hearing a celebration oi opportu,yty,_The 
fact that you are thinking about these issues, sorne of theirs; WiUch 
do not affect you but - affect other- children^m other parts ,of he 
■ world Rnd other parts of the country and their families and .ueir 
fathers and mothers shoud help us focus on our job, e:r.panding the 
QDDOrtunities for America's children. ' 

'^ f vou would like to go over to the mike. 1 know some of you have 
statements. Where is Dorothy? She was my companion earlier this 
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morning. Doroihy has an ingenious plan for how we might rid the 
world of war with a different kind of exchange with the Soviet 
Union. Perhaps as we consider the freeze ai,u arms reductions pro- 
posals Dorothy s exchange proposal should be considered as welL 

ST.\TKMENTOF DOROTHY KOYLE 

Miss K0Y1.E. My name is Dorothy Royle and I am 11 years old, 
and this morning I was on the Good Morning America Show, but I 
consider the biggest problem facing the world's children today is 
the threat of war. 

And my solution would be to have a massive exchange program 
between the United States and Russia so xhat we would be able to 
get to know these people- better because that is the only way that 
we are going to stop this war. I mean, we cannot go and get these 
people together and say OK, we will reduce our arms if you reduce 
your arms. That does not work. 

We have to get our people understanding each other and that is 
how we are going to solve this problem. So I figure that people 
would stay in each country for about 3 months so they get to know 
these people. But the biggest point -jr-^* all would be that no country 
would declare war on another country Adhere its own children were 
living, [Applau.se.] 

Mr. Lkland. Mr. Chairman, could J ask a question? 

Uhairman Miller. Sure. 

Mr. Lkland. How old are you? 

Miss RovLE. Eleven. 

Mr. Lklanu). You were on Good Morning America? 
Miss RovLK. Yes. 

Mr. Lkland. I understand Mr. Andropov invited you to 0 
Russia this summer. Are you going? Tm sorry, 1 have mistaken you 
for another young person. 

Would you go to Russia? 

Miss R0YI.K. Would I go to Russia? 

Mr. Lfland. Yes, if you were invited. 

Miss RovLK. I would go to Russia. Well, because another thing 
about this .vould that your parents — different schools would ex- 
change and yo*.: parents would get to know the parents in the 
other countries, since vo have these phones that you pay $9.49 and 
you can call long distance to Russia or something. 

You would be able to call these families and keep in touch with 
these families, so that the Russian child that was coming to iivo in 
your family would really know your parents very well and you 
would really know the, parents of the other country very well. So 
yes, if 1 really knew the parents very vi'ell, yes, I would go over to 
Russia. . . 

Mr. Lklano. Well, 1 hope you tell the President that. 

Chairman Millku. Who is next? * 

STATOMKNTOFTARA IIOVEKMAI.K. KERKELEY SPRINGS, W. VA. 

Miss Hovkumale. My name is TaraiJovermale. I am 10 years 
old and I come from Berkeley Springs, W. ya. 

I think that divorce is also a big problem facing children today, 
because in my class alone 10 of our 21 students come from broken 

1 " • ' " 
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homes, children %vith their mother and stepfather. T\vo children 
live with both parents but have stepbrothers living and sisters 
living with them. 

One child ^ives with grandparents. One child lives with their 
father who adopted her while he was married to her natural 
mother and a stepmother. 

I think that this problem could be solved if parents would try to 
worlv-out their-problems-or thihii of th"^^ instead of them- 

selves. 

Chairman Millek. Who is next? 

VoiCK. I think the worst problem is child abuse because it is the 
root of other problems like street gangs and crim.es because they 
have nowhere else to turn, so they go into the streets, and my solu- 
tion would be to have shelters where children could go for counsel- 
ing and parents, because the parents are the ones who really need 
the help, because they are beating their own kids. 
, They have to have some basic problem and we ought to have, 
more foster home programs for kids and places where parents 
could go to recuperate. 

Chairman Miller. Your Congressman is right here. 

VoiCK. Well, why do we need bombs because what do you use 
bombs for but violence, and if you want a peaceful world, why do 
you make bombs? If you kill everybody, then there is not going to 
be anybody left. So if %ve want a peaceful world, why don't we 
maybe put all the bombs in an empty attic and lock the door, or do 
something that makes it so that the bombs, so you do not have the 
feeling that you want to use the bombs. 

Like if you could put the President or the leaders of the coun- 
tries that dif^agree in front of a chess table and they could play a 
game of chess and whoever wins, wins, instead of* having everybody 
killed. Maybe the people who disagree on the subject, if they are 
wanting to have a war over it, and then those people are going to, 
be killed because somebody else wants to— well, not wants to,- but 
disagrees with somebodv else and then they want to have a war. 

Mr. SiKOKSKi. Is she from Hubert Humphrey's Minnesota or not? 
[Laughter.] 

' ST.ATKMKNT OF NOKL GREKN. \VASHIN(;T0N, D.C. 

Mr. Ghe^'-n'. My name is Noel Green and 1 represent Washington, 
D.C. My A corpmittee' studied the problem of poor health care 
of childr n thfi United States and undeveJoped countries. We 
learried ir^at poor health is a product of many causes— unsanitary 
living condition.s such as the absence of waste arid sewag*^ disposal 
systems, too few doctors, hospitals and medicines, and ,:;:.jh infant 
mortality. \ ^ 

For example, in some poor countries, A^^ percent ol all children 
born today live less thr 60 years; 16 percent are undernourished, 
4 1 percent are^ without cUcesS lo'sa/e^wattjr; ^42 npercentijiave inef- 
fective medical care. 

My school ha^^^roposed some .solutions to these problems— ^mone- 
tary'and technicarassistance and proper waste and sewage disposal 
systems, medical care facilities, medical schools and medicines, pre- 
natal and preventive health care. 
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Thank you. 

Chairman Miller, Someone must be here from Maryland. Which 
one of y('»' wants to speak? 

VoiCL eading]. I think the biggest problem facing children is 
hunger. 1 also have some solutions he'-e with me. One is to teach 
them how to donate food. We need :o send volunteers to* other 
countries to teach them how to grow crops and show them how to 
build sheirers. 

Chairman Millkr. Did we have some students from Virginia? 
Mrs. Ben'ton. Yes. Here is voung man who wants to read a 
poem. 

Chairman Miller. Here is a young man who is going to read the 
committee a poem and I think because of time this will end it up. I 
understand it is also your birthday, is that correct? 

Mrs. Benton. Yes, that is correct. He is my neighbor from Illi- 
nois. 

Chairman Miller. OK, go ahead. 

Voice. * ^ 

I woiMci like to live for a long, long time. 
That I mi^ht s?e the world open wide, 
FuH of advantages for every child to enjoy. 
There are so many problems, 

Not so many facing us but facing other children — 

Hunger, war, poverty, prejudice, divorce, 

I'oliution, drugs, poor health care, child abuse 

And poor t^ducaiion. These problems did not start today. 

They will not go away tomorrow, 

I feel sad for children ever\'where. but there is hope. 

It would not hurt to say **riJ help a child today." 

I'd like to live for a long, long time, 

That I might see the world open wide. 

Kull of advanUiges for every child to enjoy. 

[Applause.] 

Chairman Miller. WelU thank you very much. Will the young 
lady seated at the table please proceed. 

Voice. I think the biggest problem facing the world's children 
today is education. Education^ I believe, is the problem because it is .' 
the key to all other problems, like unemployment and poor food/ 
and water and poor health care and lack of medical supplies. / 

If-we could educate people, they would learn how to recognize 
water and how not to drink polluted water. They could grow their 
own food, fish, hunt, and build traps, if v/e educa^^*d them, and we 
could send teachers down there to teach tliepi how to do these 
things, and then they could te£,ch other peop^in the villages, and 
tViey could teach even moie people. 

We could raise the money 'by. like taking $1 off from everybody's 
income tax and then make it tax deductible, and that would give 
enough money. [Laughter.] 

That would give enough money to have enough money and- teach- 
ers, for iHe supplies, and people needed in other countries as well 
as in ours. : 

Chairman .MiLLKK. Thank you. There's one more young person 
Td like to hear from. 
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STATKMKNT OF ANCiKLA HLOCKER. ALIQUIPPA. PA. 

Mir;s Blocker. Hello. My name is Angela Blocker, and I am 9 
vears old and I live in Aliquippa, Pa. . • 

In ouMo'A-n over 65 percent of the steel mill workers have been 
laid off and in our section of western Pennsylvania dozens of fac- 
tories and mills hftve been ^ ' itdown. We have to have food banks 
and free meals served. " 

Health problems are developing becau.se people have lost their 
hospital b.mefits or do not have money to go to the doctor. Ciiild 
abuse and other family problems are increasing because people are 
laid off and they have a lot of anger inside. Parent^ are worried 
and upset, so when they cannot pay their bills they takp tt out on 
tl^eir children. 

liere is what can be done about unemployment One, try to get 
milfk and plants working again. Two, set up job retraining pro- 
gram^^. Three, make laws to cut down on the use of foreign prod- 
ucts to give Americans more jobs. Things are really critical. If we 
did net have free lunches and free breakfasts, many of the children - 
in my school would go to, bed hungry at night. 

The problem of .unemployment must be tackled immediately. 
Thank vou. [Applause.] 

Chairman Mu.lkr. For thoSe of you \>^o could not ir^ee, that was 
not boijig read. That statement was coming from the heart. 

Congressman Marriott. 

Mr. Marriott. George^ we have two people here who have come 
all the wav fr/jm Guam and maybe they could stand up and take a 
1 'W. ^ ^ - 

• Chairman'MiLUCR. You came from Guam? 
VoiCK. Yes. 

• ('hairman-MiiJ.KR. 4>a-yoti- have anything you-would-Hk^-to-say? 
You came all this distance. You came further than the sun ,gan*^^ 
this morning. (Laught(M-.! 

V'oiCK. Really. I do not have much to say 
Chairman Mn.LKU. 1 understand. 

Ttiank you very much for coming all that way. One more state- 
ment. , . 

.Miss Mor^KiNO. I think you should think of teaching as a high 
profession because most people want to be teachers, if you encour- 
age them to, and that is all I have to say. . 

Chairman Miij.kr, Thank you. The Congress just started down 
that road, finally recognizing the importanc^^ at leiist of math and 
science lefichers, . . ^ — 

Anything else? "~ " 

Mr* M^HRiorr. George/whenever Congressmen start feeiingi im- 
portant <'fnd knovi' they cannot be replaced, I know of about TOO 
kids who could step in nicely today. Each of you are v.^ry iSTipor- 
tant, and each of you have good reason to be very proud You have 
a lot to offer. 

We as a committee are very proud of you. We salute yoa. We 
.salute your organization. Good luck \o all of you. [Applauf/^.] 

ChVj^irman Millkr. Thank you very much all of ye'4, and thank 
you foKsitting here so long. You were great. You were wonderful. 
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The comi-niltet* will stand in adjournment until 1:30, when we 
'A'ill have the next panel. 

[Whereupon, at 12:40 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 1:30 p.m., the same day.] . 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

. Chairman Miller. The committee will reconvene and our first 
witness this afternoon wiH be Mr. Bruce Chapman, who is the Di- 
rector of the U.S. Census Bureau. Please identify for the reporter 
the other people at the table. Your statement, if you have a written 
statement, will be put in the record in its entirety and feel free to 
proceed as you are most comfortable. 

STATEMENT OF BRUCE CilAPMAN, DIRECTOR. U.S. CENSUS 
BUREAl', ACCO.VIPANIED l:Y GORDON CREEN, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF. POPUL.ATION DIVISION, U.S. CENSUS BUREAU AND 
JAMES WEED, CHIEF, MARRIAGE AND FAMILY .STATISTICS 
BRANCH. U.S. CENSUS BUREAU 

Mr. CHAi't^AK. Thank you. I would like to introduce at this time 
Mr. Gordon Green, who is the Assistant Chief of our Population Di- 
vision • the Census Buj-eau. arid Mr. James Weed, ' ho is the 
Chief our Marriage and Ff?mily Statistics Branch a* iie Census 
Bureai. 

We have written te-stimony thct submit for the record. At 

this time, Mr. Cha?r. r.an, we have some graphs, i do not know if 
you can see them froi.M where you are sittin but also have in- 
dividual copi^ of the graphs. I believe, in frc: t of you. I might say 
there are copies for other people who might be iiiterested and I will 
just put them lip here. Mr. Green will go through the charts with 
us. 

What we wouid like to do here before you, Mr. Chairman, is ex- 
amine the consequences of the changing family composition in this 
country. I think one could say in summary oi it that there has 
been a lot of talk about social issues and a lot of talk aboul: eco- 
nomic issues in our time, and the place where they meet is this 
matter of family composition and the subject of poverty. 

We are seeing, as you know, a veiy steep rise over the past dozen 
years in the rate of marriage dissolutions from divorce and from 
separation. We are also seeing a prediction now from the Census 
Bureau that half of all current marriages will likely end in divorce 
if present "ates, of marital dissolution continue. 

' We also see that in the past number of years there has been a 
decline in the remai iage rate. That is to say. after people get di- 
vorced they are loss . ikely now to get rejnarried than they were in 
the paift. There has been a decline of 30 percent in those remar- 
riage rater, foi divorcee' women aged 25 to 44 years. 

.^iKither fr^ci ^' e know about the sit'^ation is that the number of 
birrhs n:il or v cdlock has gone up ^.^ least in terms of the propor- 
tion of all .b' r? ' In this char*^ v;e see that the proportion of chil- 
dren born cut ii' wedlock^which is very different but rising in both 
black and v/hite categories, has gone from 2' percent in 1960 to 9 
pfircent jn 1979 for whiles, and from 22 percent in 1960 to 55 per- 
cent in VJld for the blacks. 
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As i .<ay. this is not a numerical trend because it plays against a 
decline generally in births in this country, but^t is a proportional 
trend, a rising proportion pf all births in this country. 

Four out of ten outH)f-\vedlock births are to teenagers in Amer- 
ica. There are a great many conS;equences which you can speculate 
about as well as I, but one of them i- that, according to Dr. Marv^in 
Wolfgang of the University of Pennsylvania, this may influence the 
crime rate in years to come. 

Taking these factors — increased divorce ^ate, increased separa- 
tion, increased proportion of births out of wedlock — we see, not sur- 
prisingly, a huge increase in the fiamilies maintained by women 
with no husband present. you notice, again there is a disparity 
between the races, but it is up in both categories, from 9 percent in 
11M)U to 12 percent in 19S0 for whites, and from 22 percent in 19G0 
to 40 percent of all families among the b*uck po^'*uiation. 

When we look at these families, what do v^t- know rfOOuL their 
lives? We know that for ail families, of course, the o- . :?t raising 
children is high and it is rising. A Bureau of Labor Statistics study 
recently showed that 67 percent more income is needed to raise 
two children than none and, of course, when you are talking about 
that kind of increased burden, it is especially hard for the r -ngle 
parent. 

Another thing we know aboi:t these particular families that i-re 
maintained by females, only about 35 percent of them are getting 
child support Vom the father. It is no wonder, then, that some 50 
percent of such families get one form or another of public assist- 
ance. 

In this particular chart you can see that participation in Govern- 
ment transfer programs varies by sex. It is much higher for female 
maintained families than for male maintained families. Collective* 
ly, over 50 percent of families maintained by worr^n are, in one 
form or another, on public assistance. 

So the high rate of fe-mais family householder participation does 
lead, in fact, i » larger expenditures for poverty programs as the 
number of these families maintained by women increases. 

I might say that this phenomenon seems to operate somewhat 
apart from economic conditions generally, and this,, of course, ' ,is 
tremendous consf iiien-^es because it says that even as the economy 
improves we do '^':^cessariIy see an improvement for these fami- 
lies, that their con^ .lion operates somewhat outside of other eco- 
nomic conditions. ' . 

This is a prop^^r timC; then, to move into the murky but very im- 
portant question of th-^ measurement of poverty. What do we mean 
by poverty*-'. AVe ur-^* tht the size of the official poverty popula- 
tion increa: cl fr v/-. MO to 1980 by some'fi million, and yet this 
was the same, pe n. of time in which spending on poverty in- 
creased sharply a - Federal level. 

At the boUom o» ..ir chart you see the increase in official pover- 
ty.' It ends in 1980 on that chart, but we know that in 1981 it also 
increased in tot^i numbers, and yet ^dr the top, as you see,* for the 
same period there was a e^harp increase in the amount of spending. 

However, during the past few decader the natavG of Government 
transfer benefits has changed. Whereas, in If'..), two-lhirdk of all 
the dollars that were spont on tran'-'f^r paymenv? were in the form 
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of cash paymentii of various kinds, by 1980 two-thirds of all the dol- 
lars spent were in noncash payments such as food stamps, public 
•housing, and supplements, and so forth. Moreover, the total volume 
of beneiits was much larger in 1980 than in 1965. 

Now what is interesting here is that the official poverty figures 
do not count in-kind payments, so that the entire red category 
shown at the top of the chart, which has increased most rapidly, is 
not included in the official er::imates of px)verty in this country'. 
Yet, of course, these official poverty figures are what matter in 
many peoplcr's eyes. 

Recently the Census Bureau did a study which showed the result 
of including noncash or in-kind benefiLs in rneasuring ppvj^rty in 
this country- As you see, if only cash income is included in .'he de- 
termination of poverty, the poverty rate was 11.1 percent in 1979. 
If. however, food, housing, and medical benefits were also counted 
at their full market value, the poverty rate would be reduced to 6.4 
percent. 

There is a lot of controversy, of course, over how one might 
measure those benefits, w.^^ther they should be at the market 
value or some other value. So we need to look at the que^jtiqn cf 
tne measurement of poverty when we think about this subject. 

By the same token, we need to look at the role of family stability 
if we* want to understand the changing dynjsmics of the poverty 
population and, for that matter, the composition of poverty itself 
There has been a huge increase, as I said, in female-maintained 
families, which in turn has changed the basic compositio;* of the 
poverty population. 

As vou see. the percent of families in poverty maintained by a 
woman has gone up very steeply, from 24 percent in 1960 to 48 per- 
cent in 1*].*"^*. As a matter of fact, the change has been so dramatic 
that if you look at full-time workers in poverty there was a very 
low poverty rate and, in fact, the full-time workers that are listed 
in poverty are largely a function of large family size. 

And it is safe to say that if it v;ere not for the large increase in 
single-parent f:\milies, poverty would be a smaller problem ^than it 
is now in America-. How much difference the family composition 
makes in poverty levels is shown in this next chart. - 

In this next chart ycfu see that in 1970 we published a poveri^y 
ra^^* for whites oLK. percent. In 1980, it was also 8 percent. But if 
. we •,*ere to u^e the same demographic profile in terms of family 
composition that existed in 1970— the same proportion of families 
mairitained by woman and so forth, and held everything else con- 
stant—then the poverty ratf^ fv^^, whites would have been o.9 per- 
cent in li)HO, 

The change is niso very drarnatic when you look at the black 
population in the same way. The poverty rate for blacks was *^S*.b 
percent in 1970, whereas in 19i?0, it was 28.9 percent— actualiy a 
" small d 'dine in the official rate. But if you were to adjust for 
changes in family composition that have taken place in that decade 
it would have been only, about 19,9 percent in 1980, 

Well, one of ?.he things that this tells us is that the official rates 
and the official picture which pulls all families together .changes 
or, raiher, masks the real progress that was made durmg that 
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decade by intact familieH, Families that had two parents Jid much 
better financially. 

Wliat conclusion can we draw from this? Well, poverty is increas- 
ingly a function of family composition rather than economic condi- 
tion> alone. And obviously the data that we presented here today 
raib<.- the question of the future of children in our society and how 
their interests are haiidled. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

• The prepared statement of Bruce Chapman follows:] 

P>tKE^AKf I) Statkmkxt OK Bkcck Chapman. Director. Bl'kkau ok the Census 

In th{» Iri-st two dtvadt'S it has hKHTOme increasingly common for both husbands and 
wivf.s to 1h* t'mplovfd ouii^idc the home, Wives typically work before bearing chil- 
dren. ;jnd increasin^z numbeis also continue lo work during and after their pregnan- 
cies Their work may b<* prompted by their own emen^png career interests as a 
result of increasi^i education, or by rising wages ard expanding job opportunities for 
w(mjen, :i-s they seek to mainiain or increase the family's standard of living in the 
fact* of if^flation or «onomic uncertainty. During the last. 20 years more imd more 
couples have* also fxH'n ending their marriages in divorce, with each person main- 
taining a separate household. Divorced women who maintain their own householdis 
are ve:y likely to work outside the home. Even if they work, tlieir household income 
iiv usually considerably rtniuced from the !:?vel that they experienced as»married 
women, and cons<»quently many divorced women may qualify for public benefits de- 
signed Xn :t.ssist the ru't'ily. 

This*' rect-Mt trends have given rise to frtn^uent expresfiions of c^?6norn for !ho 
di-niisf of the family' as .the fundamental institution in American society. Almost as 
frtM^uently. (nie may hear counterclaims ex prosing satisfaction with certain social 
clianges that may be producing more (equitable or more enlightened family relation- 
ships. It is very difficult to weigh the pros and cons of all the changes taking phice 
in s^x*iety, hut for a variety of {Hjlicy and program reasons, both public and private, 
tf^e effort t(> qualitatively evaluate* the impact of change continu<»s to be made. An 
im|K>rtant elenient of this enttTpri.^e is the gathering and analysis of relevant data 
re>:ardir.^: as rn tiiy facet,^ of fam.ily life .is possible. The topics selected for discussion 
are in! ended rtirther this effort. 

MAkHIAGi:, OIVOKCK. AN'O KAMtLY STKL'tTHKK 

fn the last te.'j to twenty years, dramatic changes have taken place in thf: specific 
kinds <»rs«xial In-havior that demogr^-phically contribute lo the process ;jf family for- 
mat itnr Fertility has dtxiined to historically low levels. During the mid-lDTO's. the 
fertility of Afnerican v^omen was at a rate that 'vould result in about l.S children by 
:h«- end of their thildhearing years, a level approximately one-half that recordt*d 

''uig the jH*ak o* the baby ^x>om in the lOaO's In a(3ditJon. marriage rates, have 

♦ a. while out of wedlf>c k hirths and divorce have nsi»n, ' Thes*' trends have pro- 
. (-(! sigfu'fjcant rhan;'ef; ir family rtructure. The follov^ing summarizes r<?cent 

ch iru.'es in rnarri i^i^*. divorce, and family structure, as a basis for tHo discussion of 
tfv '.hanging sta'us of families. 

MAHinAf:r 7KKN0S and r»lKKKKKNTIA!.*? 

\i\ l'.*7?* there vverf» infrn* marriages perfo'rm*.'d in tiie United States (^.Xil.'.i'll) 
than oi afty [jrevious yeir. In fact, the 11)7P total exceeded fnf ^he first time the 
prior aH-tiMio n'<:ord oi ^.'/fU.O}:' marriages [K'rforn'.ed i:i 1U4(> ai ' close of World 
War ir The national murriage tutals for UVM). lt»si< and VM2, were evi o higher, pro- 
visionally estimaUKl at ^.U^l.OOO. 2.13S.()fKI, and li. J'Ja.fmo, respectively. 

Although the United States is now experiencing record numbers of mnrriages, 
this do<'S rot necessarily mean that Americans are any more inclined to be the 
"niarrvmg hind" t^xiay Uian they have btim in the past, despite suggestions P*.ong 
liese Iin<*s in the prt*ss. The marriage total may very well b<* at record levels, but 
increasing projHjrtlons of tht*se mit/ringes are romarriajces for the brides or groom» 

' Althouk;h n . *- nxf-nt .statislit* FUKgesi iha! the divorce rate n;«y have dipped, it remairi» to 
hi' S4*^'n wh<'tK :* <hjs is the Ixfjinr'n^; nf a r.*-M' trend. 
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or btjlh. as a rf>uH oi rn^h divoro' rait*s. According to the latest <iat4J published by 
thi* National CVnter for Health Statistics for the Marriage Registration 

Area ^ <MRA». on!y about f;^ perc-nt of the bridt-f- in the MRA in 1971) were mann- 
ing for the fei liiii^ as compared with 77 percent in il^'^. In other words, the na- 
lionai marria>:e tola! ii* now larger than i would be if the divorce rate were <»r 
and there were fewer rjmarria^jes. in aciditivn. the national marriage total foi ^v/'^ 
prufcably wuuld have U-en larger by more than a half rr.iJ'ion marriages .f the un- 
married population in 11*79 had married at the same rates <lhat is. with the sar-je 
propensity « that occurred in 1%*J. / 

Inde<:^, the marriage rate for !l*7Ii was lOwer than the rate for anv other year 
since VJtO Duririf? the last four decades, the highest rate was recorded in the ver>' 
a:ypicai year of VJ4i): 11 S. I marriages per l.'.HX) unmarried women 15 years ar.d 
over. In the last 1^" yean^ the highest rate occurred in IWy^. Since that time the fate 
decUiird every year, dropping by JO percent fi-om ^.0 marriages per l.iHX) unmar- 
rjtKi wurnen in VM?^ to iVAX" in IIO. the most recent year for which sujh ratet^ are 
a v;> liable f-om NCHS. 

Figures ;:Hibli?fht*d for the MRA demonstrate tije changes that have c<currcd over 
the layt decade in 'hi- propi^nsity to marr>' among certain subgroups of the popula- 
tion ^to^t strikin^u; are tiie dt'<:line*!i in first-marriage rates for young men and 
women Sp*»cinciilly. the first-marriage rate for women aged 18 and 19 declined -13 
{XTCent b<?twe4.»r> li^Cyi} and VJ1\K In the same 10-year period the rate for women aged 
20 to 21 yearii dt*i'lined 48 percent and the rate for women 25 to 29 years declined 29 
jx*rcent Figure I' Fin^t marriage rifles for men in these same three age groups de- 
cline<i M p*Tcent. 17 jxTcent, and 39 percent, respectively, between ]'^»9 and 1979, 

The effei't of th^.'se recently declining marriage ratea can be seen in the percent of 
the population in various age groups that have never been married. Table 1 shows 
for women the jxrcent never married in 19G(), 1970, and 1981. In the two periods of 
1900-70 and 1970 Kl. similar increases occurred in the percent never married for* 
women ag<^d IS and 19 years. Howevr^r. for the age group 25 to 29 years, the percent 
never married did not change b^-twcHMi 1900 and 1970. and then more than doubled 
iH'tvveen 1970 and !9Si. In llMH). 1 out of 10 women aged 25 to 29 years had never 
h<H*n marricnj; tmiay that figure is 1 out of 5, 

In general. Black women have significantly higher proportions never married 
than do White women. For example, in 1981 the proportion of Black women aged 30 
to 'M years who had never married was more than double the corresponding propor- 
tion for White women. Indeed, the differential between White and Black women 
seems to be increasing in most age groups showr: in Table L 

(*I<>.ely related to this postponement or fori:going of marriage is the phenomenon 
of rununarital R-rtility. In general, the longer a wom^an remains single during her 
fecund years, the greater is the probability of her ever having an out-of-wtf<ilock 
hif ^»; (H th*' '■>.'} million .hildren born in 1979, 17 percent (approximately '600^000) 
wen- JHirn to unmarriH women, up from 11 percent (or 4(K),(K^0? in 1970. Among 
-White children the proportion increased from 0 percent born ou of-wedlock in 1970 
t * :^ pt^rcer\t in 1979. whil • among Black children the proportif' i increased from 38 
|- rceni m 197(' m 55 percent in 1979. Four nut of every ten out of-wHlock births in 
1979 were to ttvnage wt3n\^ r.. a group whi^zh is unlikely to have adequate incomes or 
job pro^^|x^t.s. The incretiM' ir, out<)f-w*^iock births, from 400,(Km:) in 1970 to 6(K>.(KH) 
in 1979. is not the ri*f;uh of an increas*Ki rate of child bearing among unmarried 
wornj'n. hut rather, im increase in the numbt^r of unmarried women who could po- 
tentially havf^ an out-of-wedlock bin ii 



The inert^ase in tne divorce nite over the last 15 years is probably more widely 
kno ' ]\ than the declinv in marri:jge. lkftwc<?n 1905 and 1979 the divorce rate in- 
err c M'd by U5 jxTCent. from 10 0 \K'r 1.000 married women aged 15 and over te 22.8 
|K'r 1.''00. \ rate* of 22. H |>er 1.000 may ap|>ear to l>e not particiilarlv large^ but when 
thf annual rat:* is "comf)ounde<J'* over time.' the impact of today s ix*rif>d (annual) 
divorce rates can Ix? most striking. F»^;ure 2 denionst rates the rising tide of divorce 
from the fx^rspec'tive of annual niarriaire Cohorts (thfljt is, all inarriages performed in 
a givf»n year) from 1950 to 1977 For example, by the end of 1977, rvhen the 1.5 mil- 
lion nia''riiigt*s in the roiiort of 1952 would have celebrated their 2f;th wedding anni- 
versarj. fully 29 jK?rcent of the cf)upli*s in the cohort had dissolved their marriages 
by divorce, ' * v 



» In 3979, the mnrrifi^p rpffifitratiori a - /i includc?d l!i 3ta»»^ plu** the DistHrt of Columbia 
fcUich of thes<? ri»|x)rting art^ifi provided copies of marriage certificates to NCHS annually. 



DIVORCK TRKNr»S AND DIFFKHKNTIAS^ 





n-iriHj no jtv tT>->r. und ni:>^l h.kelv vviiii t^nd up farin*^ worbt- than ear her cohort* Of 
shr rr..trnaKt> pt»rformt»d in 1 1*^7. iiloui 2ti pt-rcenv had ended in iJivorve by VJll, 
ih-t-ir 'v...>u!d-K- iinnivfTsary . By li*77, divorce had dtsr'jpU-d ahc»ut 'Ml pt-rcenl of 
tht- '.:ohcrt and i-^ pt-nuTil of the Uf>7 cohort, befan' tht*ir 15ih and l^uh airni- 

.,ri*-^ -.-sj.H'Ctivviv Th'.:-* alrr;(jst ecual proportions— rcuj^hJy X out of 10— h^d 

h'-.. ji-.i c.MJn'r J-'v i'jT7 !V:r *rach ol ihVj-:- cohort . ThuX is, each !^.;.vrceedin>: c^ho«-t 
hMi r<N,.. :h*Ki ih*- :'.-'^*n,jt-(.)f-10 propt^rtion ixt n s-iorler duraf ion of marriav/*. 

Thi' •■'•^i i! ••;.'rv on iht- divorce i'Xfx-riontt? of tht-^** cv^horLs will not fx* known lor 
r.:.iri\ -/.ir^. !iul :f '*^f -urn'nt ^vittt^rn of divorct^ rates should continue into the 
iuiiire. anoti- 'T :< r-rr . '-fU of the coh*.)rt would exf>erjencv divorce, foe u total of 

|M;r:.*'ni The cohnrts *jf V.^^H, VMVS, and ll->»>7 would h;iv*% re5:x>ctively. another 0. 
1'". a:;d 'T ixtv-i-iU of thvir mar-ia^ies ^-ndt^i by -divorce. If tf- :tirrent pattern of 
(jur.jTi^.n -.j.^v:!*k- diver; rat*>s c-nnmut-^ in the i*ulure, it i> , ible that h-ilf .of. 
tr...r*' ri" fit .i:;rx::t' ni;irr::?ize cuh.'.'rts ct:u!d end in divorce. 

,\^^;»:)^ i ^v^U-x in:irj!al di>rir,.>tion the divnrce ratio, whi'.h relate* nvi mber 
n5 ■.•'jrrv'<ll^ 'l:Nx.TCeiJ ;>»T>Mn< the numh^er of currt-nlly married per-v.r>:-^ tw;*'*- 
-.;>^u--^' uri'-enT- TahU- J shr.w>c differentuil'r m\ the divorce ratiii by >ex. race. ar. 
>V;a.r' -h' Jrf^in f'jr -<-;«\trd points of tune r: ;he lai^t tv-o dvcudes. For exampU. 
LiJTv-nt: IVasik wt)fT>'n in i^^Si, there weve 2^i^ » ' c» were divoru*^i fo> every L<N-)n who 
^A.-re ni.iTc.'d vvi'h hurh^ir.d preH-nl. The d: - -T-ce ratio for Black women was ;.:!Ore 
th.m tlfuhU- ihi' r;itio for White women. Morf^ver. The race differential has widened 
ft'f rw;Jh -t'Kv^ «s\f/r the iast .t^-^ years ' 

A n;a--'f Jt\ .;t cuupU-s th:it exi>erience marital dii^ruption go on *o terminal** therr 
rvtrr'a^-f a leca! di%nrce- Ir^ some casey,, however, the coup)« may not seek an 
/tiir" V.J Tttr .hvc^rciv hut cho.»s+> insie-sfl remain separated for a.n indefmite period, 
n. , f thr l.iyi lim eade there has biH-n i\ r^ramatic increa^- in the ii-Mcent of ever-mar- 
rivii (.s.imvn .^O-^i H v,ho are u. orce<i or M-parat(*<i. Sp*^. 1 Ilea Illy, for Whit^? 

v.nr'ut! t:-.' fM^rvrru divorced tr Nfoara'.i-ti increa^^ tfnly fr(/rn "j to 7 jM^rcent b<^ 
Tur!.-!i il^i-n rMid It^Tu. jirvl then -,ndi!'-d > yi ') j>ervont in ll^^l (.1 f^^rcent were sepa- 
r.tt.'<t .omI ]1 ii^T-enl u, - div* -ved' Fhe U-*'e' of divorce and -^-paiaMdn is much 
hijih'T f>)r Hi ark ^^'ttumi. iwr wt)on> the iN.^rcenta^e i nc reasH frcJm IS* percent in \W) 
Mild J.*> i>er-.-n: n: I and |x:rcent in ':»Sl ^".M ix-r-ent fc^ere s<.^parated and IS 
pefv'enl wrre rlr. urct^i' 

rH<Nt:i-> IS FAMU-V SH' ' rvnK 

During \ h*- perii^l (r ;m P.Cn ic the num^K-r of fairs dies ^ in the UniKi^i States 

iru-»t-;i>^'d hv 17 fx-rcent. nH:--i; from :>1 ♦*> million to flO H million »TabU? 'iK Marnt^- 
' ifjuple faMiihes ;jrcounted ft-r a little more than half of the H,7 million increase in 
J imilM'- .ihhoii^'h the nembt-r of marrit^<cuple families with own children under 
>r;,irs ot ai:e actu:illv devlirrd by ^> million This chanj^e reH^x-tj: the low levels 
i,( re?:tdit\ ^xxurrir^L' in the i:»7trs '(.*ompart*d wi:h married -<*oujile ^.^milie<^. propor 
tjnnai]> lart^er izatn- (vcurrt^ for fam-iu^s nimintaintHi by a man or '^voman with -to 
.^iHfU.-v pre^^ent. arui even lan;i-i i.:.iin> were ^ s^H-rienced by sm^lo pa^-.-nl famil:;-: 
;:ererailv ren*TnnK' hit:h leveU of separi-fiori and divi>n^et ^ 

-.v a r.-Milt of vuch trrnds in f ttnilv comjjosif inn. niarri^^i-couple tamilies com- 
prised ^J jH-rrrnt of all f'.'undies lO^l'jcompared h» s. /v^rcent in n)7<K 'Ahile mar- 
rnti vv upit- families wjth osvn s hiidren coinpri^^r-d only f>errrtft K-s, ^A) j>eicent in 
i'coi Me;m'.vhde. ^in^')e-p;iri'nt families m:i:nt:HintHl by .^1 m compris#*<! at><)Ut 

lH>r.^ f .t '.=1 f.Mrnih— m V.*-\. tonipan-*! t<r t-nt in ll*7ff 

f)f thr I'lree r.ju' .-th.^u i^roups ^hown in ■ jhie -'J. only the familu. ulh a hotise- 
u'^)<U'r J.-f Spafli^h ri^'in experienced an incre-ise be?ww»n l'.»7n and V^-'^\ m the 
r-;foi»e, 'if marriedAfouple families wjth own children, hi lI^Sl m.ore tha:i half of all 
inrruh'-s Sp.jni>h origin wi^e marriixl couples with own children S-Jcb fnmilK-fi 
conipr!- d idnnit :;l {H-rcent of all Black families and 12 ^H-rcenl ol all V/hiJe famj- 
la*s in r^>l famdie: mainJaiped by a female householder with no husband prt^stmt 
(ompnsecl 1 out of 10 White families. 4 out of Ht Hlack families, and 2 out of 10 
families r<f Spaf»i.*«h ori^rin 

''IV divort- ratio is ^jni-cteti bv chang^^s in remarria*:f rL-* well «5 in divorce. bfK'iiuw' the pop- 
<if aiuTr^T) jMTVjns inrrraM'^ a.s coupl*s divorce nnd di-clint's us pvT^,n» rvmarry Hence. 
r»<r d^ffrf '\a- jn thv div»>rc<' rati.j wi!5 als^j reHj^t fact" diffrrentiak in remiirririp* 

* \ hi' I- K'Tuup t»f luu (,T jff.^rc pt rsi^ni* ^;jr>e of «.hr-.Tn mnirTnin?^ the* h/MJs<-hold. t e . the 
houi-^'Snl.. r»daNxl by htrth. marriiJiT^-. or ,:idoptiori and rei^ida., ' ' '^"r Striate p/irt-nt fami- 
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t>.e wrceni of r:ir/»il:t*i? with own children maintained by a man with no wife 
present. 

f AMJLY INC<^.ME AND r< «T:K-nt'— TREWLS AND DIFFETtENTiLALS IN FAMILY INCOM.C 

The trend in ir^edian fdi\. i]y income sinre 1947 i;S «bown in Table 4. In current 
C'-Ahirs, thtr median income of all families nas increased ever>' y*^^ - in the last 
decade, iiSLluding a T percent increase between 1971^ 19S0. However, as a result 
of inflatiori, there has been very little change since 1970 in median family income 
v*\t^n * '^j fi-^^s^d in constant Ul*HO) dollars (Table Indeed, there was less thajj 1 
doilan- differenre between the real median family incomes of 1910 and 19S0. Be- 
tween U?7!i nnd It^SO the average American family experienced a sig)iincajit decline 
iff '} percent ;n real income z*^- the result of a 14 2 percent increase in consur^'^r 
prK"e> Accordini^ to a recent Cen»iU5 Bureau report. "Th:,s represents, the firs* r-t^t; 
♦ualiy si^ini (leant annual decline in real median famiU iniTome since 1 974-7 .> and 
the l:ir^'e:^t dtx'l in e rtn;urcft*d in the pOJ?t-Wor!d War il pen xi." In W^rO the median 
J T! come for \Vh:te famili^ > was ,>21,iMi4, comparird with $12,674 for Black farniijes 
and $l4.7ii^ for Spani?ih-orit:in familie?; All three ^croups expenence<i significar.: de- 
cJip.er: m VJHK but the rates f . f change were not significantly different amon^ the 

I'urt of the difference betwe<-'n the median incomes of Black and White families 
can l)e trace<i 1.) income differentials by family type and to the race differential in 
f. ni'ily cofn|if»siti<jn An:ong all familie*!, the 1980 median incx)me of families with a 
U'Wiait* hoa^^eholt;er ^no hut>band present) was ^10,4C8, about 45 percent of the 
rnetili.m income for all married-couple families and 39 percent of the median income 
fur iinarnt^d -couple families with the wife irr. the paid labor force (Table 6). Amonr 
fanuilit»s with houst^holder? working year round full time, families with a femn!'^- 
hous^* holder (no husband present) hud a micdian income that was 58 percent of the 
nn^duu-j income for niarritni^rouple fanulies. In conjunction with these facts. Table 6 
shows that in families mainta^ined by a female householder with no husband 

pre^ii^nt revrc-iM^riied a much lar.jer proportion of Black families <42 percent) than of 
White families M2 percent). Thus, one could expect considerable difT^rence in over- 
all median family income Ixi-tweon the two race groups on the basis of differentials 
in family comp<j<i; ion. 

Family comtx?sition differentir.ls cannot account for the total income difterenoe 
b4.*tw€'en races however. To illustrate, compare the Tiedian incomes for White a/id 
HIacl. marri**<l -couple families with wife in the paid labor force ($27,2^^8 and $22,795, 
re^pt-ctively J. In fact, there i«i more than ^t>.(M)0 d fference between the m/^dian in- 
t ()mes of Black and White married couple families with the wife not in t, paid 
lalwjr fnrce^ nh- her or not the householder works year round full time. Other fac- 
tciVs such as *-(Jucation, f>ccupaTif>n, and re^sidence may air^o contribute to differences 
in ifu<nne l>*'!wifn rr»ces, 

Tf^t-NnS AND nifTKHFNTIAfJ? IN FAMItY rOVKRTY 

One way to n:ake \r ^^^u^type cum par ;!Ons among various subgroups is lo usf the 
• rty ilovv ofne) ci tlcatjon. accorjJinK to which families (and unrelated indi- 
vkI^.. kl>» an' I.;} ass J fie. I . heing alxive or below the ptiverty level usini: poverty 
ihre^^iotd'^. that is, ^y^veri, cutoif levels HinM^d olely on money income, fr ;' |)Overty 
class? 'k'a til )(i m effect controls for family size and composition; also, the ':iiresholds 
are adjust*^.! for inP.ation '*ach year using the Onsumer Price Index. TTius. in 1980 
the averaiie |)*)vertv ihrej^hold for a n<mfarm family of four was .$H,4I4, about VMt 
fx rcenl higher than the i97*J threshold of 17,412. 

Figure A jihows the timt: s<.*nes for families below the {Hnertv level si.ice 1959. Be- 
TvjM-> I'i'j^ and I9(i9 there w.'is relatively little change in the luuvjal nunilxT of 
f -.,>;|i».s Vr-jth female hous4'holder ino hu.sband pri«iw?nt) below the jioverty level. But 
:-na-.' l.M'tlf, there has b<»<-n a distinctly upward trend in the nutnbt^r of |Kx»r families 
.■naintained hy women. On contrast, the nurnlKT of all other families l^'k/w the pov- 
eriv level declined rapidly unMl alwut 1909. and then nucturlt»d for a decade. I^'ith 
iMarrie<l-coupU*d fnmiltt^ arj familitifl with a female householder (no huf»band 
pres«'nt) ex|H»rienc< d ^significant increases in the number below fhe poverty level be- 
tween 1979 and 19^.u. In recent yeanB.-«lK»ut <mi*-ha!f of nU famtlietj-oeltrw ihe pover- 
ty level were maintaiiunJ by women with no husband prese^U. This is in sharp con- 
trast with the early 1960*3 when 1 out of 4 families belo^v the poverty level were 
maintajnetl by v/omen with no husband present. 

Table 7 provides fi*rther deUiili? on changes in the dii^tnbutian of families below 
{he jxn^ ity level by race and Spanish origin of the householder. In 1959. families 
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W'th h'«,i- >-fr'!'if-r> mh.i hij^fxind i.Tf"rt-nt.' rrrsfde up 20 jx-rceni of all WTii:^ 

fanuljt^ tviow tlu j«>veriv jovt-i and --^ii percent of ail Black famHirs Ixrlow the pov- 
erty bvel By this diflVrfnce wident»d. as poor famili^3s rna iiiained by women 
iZTt-v^ to coniprj<e percent of aH p^r While families^ and 71 percent of ail poor 
Black in Dies. Moreover. 44 percent o^ all poor families maintained by a^-_ female 
With n:) hu.sband present had a Black Ju'mseholder in both li^TCi and U>jSO, as!com- 
parH 'IV* ^^M?rcK^v.t in r.^-''9. Ajtiong lAl p<x>r families with a householder of Span- 
ish ori^ii. le^'S than half wc-re maintained by a woma/j with no h asband prr^^eni in 
the years lilTo-SfMihe period for which data are availab.'' 

Family poverty raU-s; are shown in Table >^ by race and Spanish origin. The pover- 
ty rate is \hr p)ercenTa>, • of families (or persons) in a given j^roup that is classified as 
U'Mii: Movi thf poverty J*:ve!. Thus, in 11*51*. almost 4:i percent of all families with 
iVmale householder*; trio nui^and pre-ent) were below the poverty level ^established 
tf)r th.ii > -';!r Th<' pi:>venv rate v.-as ->3 percent of such families with a White hoose- 
hoJder and ;>t-rcen: for those with a B^ack hoaseholder. In comparison, the l^ijl 
jx)verty rate for all other families was I'i percent for familic^s with a White ho-jse- 
hoidt-r and )•» in-rct-nl f^.jr thch^e with a Black householder. 

It caf» Mvji in Table ^ thai '~ » the poverty rate hi.d dnjpped considerably 
for each race and famiiv group "ed above/Aithou^h the decline generally 

ha^ b^t n much rr^lower in the the poverty rate of families maintained by 

w(mien mo husband pre^>ent) did i i its lowetst pomt ovejijj 20>year period in 1979 
tor White ar ;i Black families, and he lowest pomt since 197.'> for Spanish-origin 
faIT'lit^- nhv (•arli+'st year for which 'data are available'. In 19S(), however there was 
a .-iirnifirant incn-*W -n the poverty rate for m*:-.^t groups shown in Table ^; this 
incr^•a^^.• accompimied vhe 19Sf> drop in real median income discussed in the last sec- 
tion. 

S<jfTu' ratht-r suikinu: po-verty-rate differentials are shown in Table 9. Among all 
tyjK-s of famiiH'h. the }K>verty rate in 19S0 was lowest for White families with no 
related childreti utuit':- iS ^ j' percenti and highest for Black fam. 'e{. with five or 
I'.wrr rt' fated child riwi 7<i percent I In each race or ethnic group, i:.e poverty rat^» 
ro^e rapid I v with each ;idditional ?hild present in the fanvily. As expected, poverty 
rates wert' considerab^v higher in each sub^^roup Uir hirMWys maintained by a 
woman with no husband prt>senl; indeed. 9 out of 10 j^uich families maintaiBcd by a 
Black w.>,nan with five or more relati.^ children were ->e!ow the poverty level. 

There is al.^o a tendency for families below the vv rty level to have n somewhat 
l.^r^^'er averav^' s>e than the toUil of all families combined. In the larj^est aver- 

age si/e arnon;,' rlie ^'roup« shown in Table 10 occurrt^ for Spani«h-<:>rig^n families 
bK'IvJW the p<.iveri)- ie.'j/l. 

THK KFFFCTS OK CHANCnNf; FAMILY COMf'OSITION ON INCCM^" POVERTY 

Th»' increasing: proyx^rtion of families maintained by woine » 'las undoubtedly af- 
(vcu^i overall income and poverty level?, sinci- such families tend to be a relatively 
luw-intvmu- ^r^'Up, The Bureau of the Census conducted a special study to measure 
ih<* « licL t of f banjos in family compc«^ition on income and pwverty levels.* This 
analy-^is d;d run make adjust int-'nts for oth;.»r factors that are correlated with income, 
^ufh a.- iHVU{);.ila()n, education, and residence. In this study, income and poveity sta- 
tistjcs Nsere rt-calculalfnl for as:>uming that family com?vosition ar?d rige slruc- 

UiTo had n-m:iuu'd the s.ame as in 1970. Tht-se statistic:^ Vere then comp^i.-txl to pub- 
iishefj siniistKs for 19,si to measure the efftM:t of rhan^u-s in family comp<.\si!5on 
dtirinL' the last deca l*^ ^M income and poverty levels. 

As wnuld Ik* ex{x-cl<v,. the analysis suKg<^sted a significant correlation b*.ftween 
• ih Cfjn)ix>silion chan^f-s arA income and poverty lev^^ls. Moreover, the effttct was 
r for Black families thar: for White fannlies', since the former group experi- 
^fjCiMj njuc"' iar«;.er chan^tf'^ in family composition during the last decade. As shown 
in T;ibi-' 1:, ^*ajustif>{r H^r changes in family composition raises ^he growth of real 
rne<han income for White families from i lo '-i f^^^cent duritij:^ th< last dwade. For 
Black families, howev<T, adjusting; for family com;>'wition chang^-^ converts a 5 p<.-r- 
cent decline in real median family income during he dccnde to iin 11 -percent gain. 
T'M'se data su^j;est that, in the abs* ace of changtrs in family composition the aver- 
a^;e income o\' Black familit^ woulo i-.ave increased nwjre rapidly tlian the ayeraKO 
incame of While families Change.*3 in family composition have also had a significant 
effect on jwverly rates dur "n; the last decade. As shown in Table, the adjusted pov- 
erty rate for Black famili. is 19.9 in 1980, or 9 percentage pointiss lower than the 



* U S liumiu of (VnHUS, Sfj*^i3l B» mrnrraphic Analy8e«. CDS-S(M, "Changin;; Family Compo- 
sitior. anH Intofne l>iffcrfnti:i!.'^." \XS. Govrrnmi^'nt F*imtins; Office. Wt's-antjton. B.C. \9h2. 
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publihhivj .".nfuat*-. Tht- .t-riUhti^l |>s.:vfrty r,jtt' for White farniiies Ls r».*r in l^JMK 
ar-.iui 2 fATxvr;ut>:i" la^vr \ht' i.sm*ii t^ritimate. Thus, the reiati vviy 

rr V frequent spliitu.^r u{> of (arsuh^n thr<>ug}i divorce and separation and the cre- 
. .n of more female hoiisohoid.ers in gene' I hiive been closely asst^iated i*-».:h the 
•naiiilenarce of hi^h official poverty rates fc»r these groups. 

With the rapid rise in .separation and divorce, the increase in the number of fami- 
lies miiin tainted by -Aomers with ".o husband present, and J lie relatively low income 
level <:■!: i?uch families, there ha .een ^rowint^ intere?^l anu concern regarding tne 
adet4u;;vy or avai:abtiii'.y of alternative rt^urct^ for fainijie^s with a female hou?-e* 
holder In this section and the next, considerati*^n will be K^iven to several tyj^^s of- 
re.^mrces. >on2e of which are of i^^x^rial impcrtance to fen^ale fami'y hou.se holders. 
Cliild>upf-<>rt payments, for example, constitute a potentially signiHcant *ource of 
income t para!t-i or divorced women. 

( )f X b . ' r I :mU lo n e \ e r -d i vo reed . si-pa rted, or never- inu r r i t^i A me rican wcm< -n w ho 
in V ' ■ nad children under Jl years of from an absent f.ither, i»hm>tit ^alf I.h 
fXTcent ' were supiH>stni \n have rei.eived ^t.iUi : upport payments in !^T.^. while .i/i- 
other 41 percent had neitht-r bt»en awardc *or had a^'ri-emt^nts foi ^ ach pcyr;? ; nti? 
^Table K^f. <See below for percent which actually received payment*.' AmoV : the 
suiit?roup of the1^e women who li. incomes below the poveny ]ev?l in 11*78, less 
than one third tliO percent) were y jppo&ed to receive child support payments an i'JT8» 
and i'iJ. jx'reent had not I'ei-n a^ardc-d payments. 

There are impx'.-tiint differences by race and ethn.'dty in the award of child sm;^- 
port payments. Thus, in 11^8, 5y percent of ever-divorced, separated, or never rjiar- 
ried White women with children L'nder 21 w-»re su'^/posed to receive payments, C5 
compared*with Idl! p<-rcent of Black women Among th^jwe women below the poverty 
level, tlje percent of While AOinen who were supposed to ji?ceive p3>'ments rJropped 
to 42 ?:x*rcent. lis compart^ with a much .smaller drop to ;8 percent of Bl^K*k women 
T he c " inparable figures f(/T women of Spanish orig^in fell Ix -weto those for White 
and Black women. 

Amon^' those v i>men who were supj>oS€Mi to receive child support payments m 
itCH. a somewhat iar^rer proportion of '.Vhit^ women t7,'{ pf^rcf int) than Black wom^n 
i-iercent) actually received payments, but among wcmen btHJow the poverty level, 
the profxjrlion of W*hite women who actually received paymeiits 1 58 percent) was a 
little jimalier than for Black women percent?. Aima«l two-thirds cf Spanish 
origin women who \vere supposed tp recf:ive payment-s actually did so. 

' / ' j: 7.1 millior* women who had children under 21 years of age from un absent 
fati million t V> percentt acvuaiiy recei-ved some payments in 11178, and only 

V7 . .icn (21 pi-rctnti received full payments. Of course, child support payments 
were of consriderable importance to those who receivt<i them. As table 14 shows, 
income from child supixirt represented pbou? one- fifth of the total nean monw 
income for women who receivt^ payments in 197H. regardless of r?rt.'e or Spani^iFi 
oriiiin In comparison with th^» $^.1^10 mean total money income of women who re- 
ceivi^ pavment-s. those womon who were award^*d but did not rtwive payment « in 
]*JT5 had a mean total inconu^ of .'^fi,22<t; even lower was the mean mcome of women 
who vvere not awardtHi payments ^Sl,Stlh. Among wonun with incomes low ihe 
fxnerty lev- l who rt-oivt*d child supjwrl payments in H*7^such j><iymenti> t *ist>t*it> 
c<i aln.ut oii*^ Uijnl of their toUil income -^n 1M7S. 

In sumrnriry, cif th»» 7.1 r-allion wor"{»n with children prt^nt from an al.v^ir 
father. a1x)u* i.*? muJion dsc no! rt'C* jve child support payments in 1978. That 
ab<n«T r,') ^K-rcii'tjt of Iht-s^^ ^Viothers h id to rely entirely on sources other than the 
fathi r for their children'^ j-uipjwrt. Ai:K;ut jx.-rcent of these million women h^c 
3ncofT)^-s lx'^(^w the f^overty levH. and ab(jut one-third of ihem receivcnj some forirt i 
public a.ssi.stance JMCorne. , 

NONCASH HKNKKirS TO HOUSKHOLOS 

Several government programs provide assistance to ousenolds in the f^>rni t»f non- 
Ciush bf-ncfits. Vhree typ«?s of such benefits will be di.scussetj here, including food 
sfampti, medicaid coverrige. and public o** atlier tiubsidi/cd housii^g. 

F<f*xi Stamp /M'i/»/Vnrv.— According to the Ftyyd SUimp Act of 1977, *his Federally 
fundt^ program wa:i m tended (o permit low-in tome households to obtain a r -re nu-.- 
tritious diet. I'^ood purcha.sing power i.s incren^ed by providing eligible hou^r^helds 
with coupons whic-» can he used to purchase food .Oministered by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agricuhv.re through state arid local wc ' .e ofHres, the rFocKl St/imp Prtv 
gram constitute- a major national income^ supp»n system that pri6vides Ix'nefita to 
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ill! low-jncottsf urui \i)\\-rt'<*nircv ho^^^•hu!ds regardless of !>'jUi=ehoid characteristics 
HviT . sex. a.Lif. di>:*,liji!!y ? 

ifablt* ]•'» provide? a brief profile of all American households a.^ of March 19S1 
<with income for Il^r'M' and hoT-.^ehoIds receiving food stamps in CK-erall. there 

%\ere *i.S million households receiving food :?tamps in libO. representing > percent of 
the total >2A million households. Amon^^ households receiving food stamps. per- 
cent had- a Black hou.spholder and r>S percent a White householder where^ Jimong 
aU households, these proportions were 1! percent and ST percent, resp^tiyely. In 
addition, it may b<* noted that households maintained by a woman with no husband 
present accounted for 4! percent of all households receiving food stamps, bat only 
il percent of all households recardless of recipiency status. The pover*^ rate for 
hou^4:»holds receiving food stamps was 05 percent, compared with Vi percent for all 
households, and the median income for recipient households (-^^^^^O) was les? than 
ore-third a? large as for all households I Si 7.7 10). 

Among all households below the poverty lovel. only 40 percent received food 
stamps: this figure was percent for poor White househoMs, percent for poor 
Black hou.^ehoids. and ''2 percent for poor Spanish-origin households- About 7 out of 
10 poor ho u. beholds maintained by a woman with no husband present received food 
stamps, as did <> out of 10 poor households with members under 19 years old. 
~~^''Medicaid Coi'cra^e. — According to the 1965 Amendments to the Social Security 
.■\ct 1 Public Law Si^-!^7i. the Medicaid Program is intended "to furnish medical as- 
sistance on behalf of needy families with depender.i children, and of aged, blind, or 
permanently and totally disabled individuals whose incomes and resources are in- 
suHlcient to meet the costs of necessary medical services." Basically a categorical 
program, medicaid has complex eligibility rules that vary from state to state. Eligi- 
ble individuals include the categorically eligible (including all recipients of Aid to 
Famiiie.s with Dependent Children, most recipients of Supplemental Security- 
Income, and other noexiy persons who meet basic state cash assistant- or other eligi- 
bility rules ^ and the medically needy (persons meeting categorical age, sex. or dis- 
ability criteria \vho.se money incomes and assets exceed eligibility levels for cash as- 
sistance but are not sufficient to meet the irost of medical care). In the data to be 
r(?ported below for 1980. a household was defined as "covered by medicaid'* if one or 
more adult persons. were '^enrolled" in medicaid, that is, had a medicaid medical 
assistance card or incurred medical bills which were paid by medicaid. 

Data in Table 15 show that about 1 in 10 households was covered by medicaid in 
19S0. Among the SM million households covered by medicaid, 67 percent had a 
White householder and 30 percent a Black householder, a distribution not too dis- 
similar to that for households receiving food stamps. Moreover, 37 percent were 
households maintained by a woman with no husband present and 53 percent had 
members under 19 y^rs old. The poverty rate fSr medicaid households was 53 per- 
cent, somewhat low'er than that for households receiving fe^d stamps (65 percent), 
but considerably higher than that for all households regardless of recipiency status 
(i:^ percent). Among all households below the poverty level, the percent cov^jred by 
medicaid was about the same as the percent receiving food stamps in each of the 
.race or ethnic groups shown in Table 15. * 

Public or Other Submiized Housing Recipiency —Under the U.S. Ilo'3>'lriy Act of 
1937 (Public-^Law 75-412), housing assistance is provided to families of V •>i Jome 
through either low-rent public housing projects or other subsidized housii;^^ pro- 
grams. Under the Low Rent Public Housing Program, public housing projects are 
owned, managed and administered by a local housing authority, and participation is 
determined by program eligibility and availability of housing. Several other pro- 
grams, provide .subsidized housing to low-income families either by providing rent 
supplements (i v.. the government pays the difference between "fair market ' rent 
and the rent paid by the tenant) or by an interest reduction plan (i.e., interest paid 
on mortgage by an owner is reduced so that subsequent savings may be passed on to 
tenants in for m of lower rent charges)- 
"-"-AucOTtltn'gTo'aata for 1980 shown in Table 16. aboi^l 1 out of 10 renter<»ccupied 
households were residing in publicly owned or other subsidized housing. Of the 2.8 
million renter households in public or subsidized housing, 37 percent were family 
households maintained by a woman with no husband present. The poverty rate for 
all households in public or subsidized housing was 51' percent, more than twice ^he 
rate for all renter households. Among the 6.1 million renter households below |the 
poverty level, only 1.4 million t2'l pefcent) were in public or subsidized housing; this 
percentage was 19 percent for White households, 33 percent for Black households, 
and IS percent for Spanish-origin households. Almost one-third of poor family 
renter-occupied households maintained by a woman with no husband present re- 
sided in public or subsidized housing. In general the participation rate of poor 

\ 
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household.^ was luwer for public or subsidized housing than for the food stamp or 
medicaid prvii^mni^.. 

NONCASH BEN'EnrS AND THE MEASUREMENT Or POVEKT^* 

The market value of major means-tested noncash benefits distributed to the low- 
income population has increased dramatically over the past few decades. As shown 
in Table 17, the market value of food stamps, free or reduced price school lunches, 
public housing, and medicaid amounted to $42.4 billion in 1980. By 1980, these non- 
cash ix'nefits outweighed cash public assistance (such as Aid to Families with De- 
pendent Children) by a margin cf more than two-to-one. 

The ofiicial definition of poverty is bar-ed on money income alone, and does not 
take into account the numerous in-kind benefits received by the low-income popula- 
tion. As a result, many anal>'sts feel that the official poverty statistics overstate the 
true extent of poverty. ?voncash benefits have not been incorporated into the official 
definitior- of poverty because there has been much disagreement as to how they 
should be valued. In response to a request from the U.S. Senate, the Census Bureau 
prepared a research report that presents several alternative methodologies for valu- 
ing noncash benefits and measures the effects of these valuations on estimates of 
the size and composition of the poverty population.* 

The Census report examined three approaches for measuring noncash benefits: (1) 
market value, <2) recipient or cash equivalent value, and (3) poverty budget share 
value. 

1. The market value is equal to the purchase price in the private market of the 
goods recei- ed by the recipient, e.g., the face value of food stamps, 

2. The recipient or cash equivalent value is the amount of cash that would make 
the recipient just as well off as the in-kind trajisfer; it, therefore, reflects the recipi* 
ent's own valuation of the benefit. The recipient or cash equivalent value is usually 
less than and never more than the market value. Even though cash equivalent 
value is the theoretically preferred measure, it is quite difiicult to estimate, espe- 
cially for medical care. 

li. The poverty budget share value which is tied to the current poverty concept, 
limits the value of food, housing, cr medical transfers to the propwrtions spent on 
these items by persons at or near the poverty line in 1960-61, when in-kind trans- 
fers were minimal. It assumes that in-kind transfers in excess of these amounts are 
not relevant for determining poverty status because an excess of one type of good 
(e.g., housing) does not compensfite for a deficiency in another good (e.g., medical 
care). Because the value of in^kind transfers are limited in this way, the poverty 
budget share approach assigns the lowest average values to in-kind transfers of the 
three methods used. 

This research indicated that valuing noncash benefits has a significant effect on 
the estimated number of poor. Table 18 indicates that the market value approach 
for valuing food, housing, and medical benefits would lower the estimated number 
of poor by about 42 percent in 1979, or from 11.1 to 6.4 percent of the total popula- 
tion. Valuing these benefits using cash equivalent value or poverty budget share 
value lowers the estimated numbei of poor by a smaller amount. As noted earlier, 
families maintained by a woman with no husband present have much higher pover- 
ty; rates than other families and are also more likely to receive noncash benefits. 
Table 19 indicates that valuing these benefits at market value would halve the pov- 
erty rate for female householders — from 35 to 18 percent for 1979. 
, The official method used to measure the poverty population is scill based on 
money income alone. The Census Bureau has not endorsed any particular valuation 
method, and moreover, is not empowered to change the concept or measurement of 
poverty. The Census Bureau study has presented the variouR methods for valuing 
means-tested noncash benefits and discussed their strengths and weaknesses. More 
work needs to be done in the area on nonmoans-tested noncash benefits, such as 
employer fringe benefits, the advantages of owner-occupied honsing, and so forth. 
The value of these benefits is act ueHy s^arger than means-tested benefits, and must 
be taken into account if we are to'Ha^£:J^better understanding of the distribution of 
income in our society. -^^""^ "wv^ 

\K 



• VS. Bureau of the Census, Technical Paper No? 50, "Alternative Methods for Valuing Se- 
lected In-Kind Transfer Benefit* and Measuring Their: Effect on Poverty," VS. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D C, 1982. 
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FaMILU-^ ASl> SMWIjOY-MENT— EMPLOYMENT OF 'VOMEN 

One ct'iKe more :inprer^ive chan^reti in the American civilian labor force over the 
half centur%- has been the increasing participation of ^^omen in the ^orK force- 
'i; Table 20 shows, the labor force participation rate for all women of working age 
has n^ore than doubled ?ince l^ZO, rising from 24 percent to o2 in ^9^^-^^;?^;.,;?°^. 
thin h-ilf of workins^uae woxen are now m the civilian labor force- As a res alt oi 

hz. moven:ent it is not surprising that, as a proportion of the total labor force, 
vvo'tnen now comprise A:i percent, almost double the percentage recorded m I94O- 
The 1-bor force participation of women has risen concurrentlv with an increase in 
the nuniU-r of young unmarried women and in the number of famiaies maintained 
bv wom^n with no husband present. . *l ♦ 

'There is ancth'^r feature of the rising lat^r force participation of women that is ol 
considerable importance in terms of changing social 2nd economic behavior even 
thou^'h lis motivation mav not be quite so apparent as that of the female iamiiv 
hou-^eholder The feature referred to is the rising number of multi-<?arner famui^. a 
^rend who-^- major component has been the growing propensity for wives to partici- 
pate in th; labor force. According to data for 1981, 3 out of every o marned^ouple 
families re^xjrted having 2 or more wage earners in the year 19S0. 
husband and wife reported being wage earners in 1980 ,n more ^l^J'^'^^'^^l'^^^^ 
percent) of all married^rouple families surveyed in March 19S1 This compare., ^nth 
S percent of married-couple families having both liauband and wife as earners in 

The* impact of wives' earnings on family income is demonstrated .in Table 21. In 
lt)SO. the median family income of married^ouple [^^1^^ ^^^^^^^ll^-^^^^ 
•^-ife ^L. earners was $27,745, which was ^.6 percent higher than the S20.472 median 
income of married^ouple families with only the husband as earner. P^irt of the mo- 
r at^m for increased participation of A'ives may derive from the slowdown in 
growth o real family income (Turing the last dc^de as compared with pnor de^des 
the discussion of Tables 5 and 8 in prior sections of this paper), and perhaps 
,Uo from the declining r-al value of federal income tax deductions for depenoents. 
T<rJn.e ex^^^^ family has probably avoided an actual deterioration 

of ii economic status by the increased participation of wives in the labor force, but 
their entrv^ could also have affected wage rates- • ut 00 

The labbr force participation rates of women in 1981 are shown in lab^e ac- 
cording to martial status and presence of children. More than half of all married 
woner! spouse present, were in the labor force in 1981. The rate for Black w^ves 
waTso^ewhat higher than this (59 percent), whii.^ .he rates for Wh^te and Sp^n^h- 
v^ripn wives were close to the one-half mark (50 percent and 4i percent, respective- 

Among White wives the labor force participation rate was about one-third laiger 
,.-.r i^o^e with own children 6 to 17 years, none younger, than for those with 1 or 
r^r^ JTwn children under 6 years (62 percent and 46 P«»-"nt resp^tivel>a F^^^ 

White women the Corresponding rates rose dramatically te 85 percent with 
chhdivn r, to 17 years old onlv and 66 percent with children under a Even with no 
ch drer under li years, divorced White women has a 73 percent participation rate- 

Bfack S and divo^ed wor^.n had the yme pattern of P^^^^.^Pf.^^?" 
rate for those with children 6 tj 17 only thaiffor those with children under 6 yeai^^ 
However, the rate- for divorccJ Black women with preschool children was s ghtly 
lower thin the rate for married Black women, spouse present, with such children, 
contrary to the pattern for White women- r 

In^eneral Table 22 indicates that participation rates were un ifor mi ly greater f 
Black w& than for White women only in the category of married, spouse 
? esent C for never-married and divorced Black women tended to^K. ^rnewhat 
fower thSi for White women in these two categories. The rates ^^o^ SpanishK)n£n 
wk-es wll-e In almost all cases lower than for Wh^te w ves, irrespective of the pres- 
ence of children in the age categories shown in Table 2Z. 

EMPLOYME-N'T AND CHILDBEARlNG 

As d^crib^ in the last section, a remarkable pattern of labor force activity has 
emereed for American women, with participation rates ranging from almost halt ol 
au S with preschool children to more than. 4 out of 0 divorced women with 
^hi^l are children These figures are essential in studying the national pattern of 
^boT fb^ce pa^^^^^^^^^ do not give a clear fndfcat.ion of/;hemte ration 

l^tw-een labor force activity and childbearing. In recent years there has been a tend- 
e^cyTor em^lo^ent and Childbearing to become more intermingled tFie Jives of 
women Fur^^her insight into the concomitance of such activities comes from analy- 
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se? of data ^TabK-s li^J and -3> fron^ Cycle I of the National Survey of Famiiy 
Gro^th. This survey was con dueled by the N'ationai Center for Health Statistics, 
and it yielded dat^ bas^ on interviews w-ith a nation ai *^ainp]e of worcen aged 15 to 
44 yean? in 297*3. 

For the three cohorts of worr.en first married in 1955-59, 1960-64, and 1965-69, 
the upper panel of TabJe shows the percent who worked between marriage and 
first birth, while the lower panel shows the percent who worked between first and 
second births. As the figures for all women "demonstrate, each successive cohort has 
had a larger proportion who worked during these two periods of family f-^rmation. 
In the latest cc hort (1965-69L 4 out of 5 worked between marriage and first birth, 
and over ha:f worked between first and second births. White women had a ]itt!e 
greater tendei^cy ^han Black women to work between marriage and first birth, but 
the oppOTsite was the case for the percent who worked between first and second 
births. 5>ome caution must be exercised in interpreting these statistics, because dif- 
f*^rences between race fcToups could be related to other uncontrolled variables, such 
u CKiucation or employment experience. In particular, the proportion of wor-on 

working between marriage and first birth increased considerably witn educal A 

attainment at marriage. However, there was no clear pattern across cohorts in the 
I elation between education at marriage and the proportion who worked between 
first and second births. 

Table 24 provides a more detailed analysis of the relationship between employ- 
ment and childbearing. The data in this ana]\^is focus on American women 15 to 44 
years old in 197:> who had their latest pregnancy (ending in a live birth) in the 
pt 'iod 1970-7:^. The percentages in the first column of Table 24 indicate that a siz- 
able proportion of women worked during their latest pregnancies, although the per- 
cent who did so declined with parity (number of children born). Moreover, a higher 
proportion (50 percent) of Black women worked during their pregnancies in 1970-73 
than was the case for White (42 percent) or Hispanic (37 percent) women. 

The second column of Table 24 gives the results of a statistical analysis, in which 
the percent who worked during their latest pregnancy was adjusted by controlling 
for selected variables, including religious denomination, religious participation, edu- 
cation, husband's income, age at birth of latest child, occupalu;n« region and place of, 
ref?idence. yeiir ol latest birth, and either race or parity tresults indicate that 
race differentials remained aftc adjusting for the efTecti: tbese other variables, 
although the adjusted percents were somewhat greater than the unadjusted for His- 
panic women and women of otlier races. By parity, the adjusted and unadjusted per- 
cents are essentially the same, indicating a significant effect associated with parity 
beyond the effects of the other variables. 

The third column of Table .24 shows ,the percent of women employed during their 
latest pregnancy in the period 1970-73* v:ho returned to work by 1973 following the 
latest birth. Black wox-nen had a greater tendency to return to work than did White 
and Hispanic women; after adjusting for other selected variables, Wnite women re- 
tained a lower rate of return to work (60 percent), while the rates for Hispanic and 
Black women became not significantly different (69 percent and 68 percent, respec- 
tively!. Data ':>y parity indicate that the rate of return to work is lower xifter first 
births than after higher order births. In short, women in their second or higher 
order pregnancies are less likely than lower parity women to work during preg- 
nancy, but if they do they are more likely to return to work after pregnancy. 

; CHIUXrARE ARRANGEMENTS 

The stiitistics presented in previous parts of this section indicate that large and 
increasing proportions of American women with children participate in the civilian 
labor force, regardless of whether they maintain their own household with no 
spouse present or are married with spouse present. For many of these women, espe- 
cially those with preschool-age children; arrangements for child care are of special 
concern. Table 25 presents information on the trend in child care arrangements for 
children under 6 years according to the employment status of the mother. For those 
preschool children whose mother is employed full time, the proportion who received 
care in their own home has declined over time, from 57 percent in 1958 to 29 per- 
cent in 1977. There has been a significant increase in the proportion cared for in 
gicup care centers, but by 1977 this arrangement accounted for just 15 percent of 
the children. A sizable portion of the difference has been taken up by growth in the 
proportion cared for in another home, especially by a non relative. 

Among those children whose mother worked part time, a fairly large proportion 
received care in their own home, especially by their father. A comparatively large 
proportion of children whose mother worked part time were cared for by the mother 
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'A-hiU' -hf wii> workir^u. althouiih thL< percenUige declined considerably bet^-een 
and il^TT: meanwhile, the proportion cared for in another nome increased. 

SUMMARY 

Inf^^rrratior. op recent changes in marriage, divorce, anc. family str^.^e pro- 
vidfMj ihe hackLTOund for a disciission of the economic condrUon oi ihe /amny r^nd 
the er plovmeni status of v^omen. Incorporated in the discussr'on were ^^^^^ai 
ci.M topics, including,' child support paynr.ents. noncasn bene!.-? to households Hood 
stamps medicaid, and public or other subsidizxfd housing), rhi^civarmg during and 
after pregnancv. and child care arrangements. 

The following highlights summarize this discussion: 

During the mid-lBTO's. t.he fertility of American women was at a rau^ .hat would 
re-ult in about l.S childr^ bv the end of their childbearing years, a level approxi- 
mately ohe half :hat recorded during; the peak of the baby boom in the l;)oO s 

Marriage rates declined in the I'^^Os to the lowest level since so .bat b> 

V^wi ahout 1 out of 5 women atred 25 to 21) years was stiU never marrjed. 

'Berths out-of-wedlock rose from 4(H>.000 in 1970 to 6(}0.0u0 m I^.y. Among all 
white children born in li^TO. 9 percent were bom to unmarned mothers, compared 
. wii*i r,.^, percent of black children born outK)f-wedlock m the same year. 

Divorce is at record high levels, and if current rates persist almost hair of all mar- 
riages would end in divorce, r J - ♦u iQ-nv .. 

Sint^le-parent families increased by more than three-fourths during the 19.0 s, 
whi^e'married-ccuple families with our children present actually declined 

mXh famnvrijcome increased by 7 percent to $21,020 in 19^ut after adjust- 
ment for inHati'dnUt a rate of 14.2 percent, the 1980 real median family income rep- 
resentCMj a net decline of 5 percent from 1979. the largest decline recorded since the 

^he'^p^^^ent ^^^'^^'^^ significantly in 1980 to 10.3 percent, the highest 

^^Changls in^familv composition are an important factor that is significantly corre- 
lated with measured changes in income and poverty levels. 

-\mong all ever-divorced, currently separated, or never-married w-omen with chil- 
dren under 21 from an absent father, less than half were supposed havj receiv^ 
child support payments in 1978, and less than half of these women actually did re- 

''Among K^^^^ that were below the poverty- level in 19S0 and were mairv 
tained bv women with no husband present, 46 percent were receiving food stamps 
and^f) J)ercent WF.re covered by medicaid in 1980. Accounting for these noncash 
benefits significanily lowers the estimated number of poor. , 

In 1981 more than half of all women of working age were in the civilian labor 
force- 56 percent of all wives with children under 18 were m the labor force com- 
pared with 78 percent of all divorced women with children i«.r*>M^i nc.lv 

Amonc women who work full time, arrangements for child care are increasingly 
' being made outside the home, especially in the home of a nonrelative or m group 

""""in l'e"nelll, this country possesses several excellent statistical programs whi^ 
cominually Monitor the slal^Is of the American family. ^^^^^^^Jf^^^^^^^ 
time series that facilitate comparisons with the past as well as provide the basis for 
making projections into the future. Of special note are time series from decennial 
• ^nsusls and vital statistics that extend back more than a hundred years and de- 
^^nedTnnual surJ-ey data developed after the Second World War. As changes have 
^curred, however, it has become apparent that there now exist areas hat should be 
much more extensively investigated in order to enable the Nation s policy maken, to 
bltt^rTnderstand the condition of families. For example, very little d^ta arejiow 
^anab^e concerning adoption, and the reporting system for ^^ortio" 
panded In addition, statistics relating to marriage and divorce should be enhanced 
fn order to determine changes in the likelihood of divorce and remarriage, with 
herin^pHcations for the status of stepfamilies. This country must strive to mam- 
tafn a^ i^iprove the full range of statistics that give a continual reading of the 
social and economic situation in which the Nation s families exist- 
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Table 5. K«dl«i T^ly Incop- In 1947, 1C50, 1960, «nd 1970 io 1980, In Conit.nt 
(1960) poll»r«» by H«c» wid ,St)«tlih Origin of Houi«hold«r 
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TilJl* 0. XuJ»b«r of »nd Midl»n Ircom*. by Vork^t«tu* or Houjehqldir 
.-'of f«BUly, Use*, 5p«niif Origin 0^ Houi»hclcJ«'^4l£? 
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fibli 7. rnlliatf BiloK Ui« Poverty Uv«l, by Typa of Fwlly, Haw end SpnnUh Orlgini 1900, 1973, 1967, and 1957 
(Hunbero In t)ioudindt» riiilH«D as of Karch of ttia foUovins year.) 
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(HA) 


33.1 


2a,7 


59,2 


(HA) 


' hi 


7i7 




(HA) 


1966. 


12.7 


10.2 


luit 

m 


(HA) 


35.1 


An ft 

27.6 


(HA) 


(HA) 


in n 
lUiU 


tli4 


(tlft) 


(HA) 


19G$«.««i. 


13.0 


Uil 




(HA) 


39.4 


31.0 


(HA) 


(HA) 


Hal 






(HA) 


1964..,,., 


15.0 




(NA) 


(NA) 


36.4 


20.0 


Ilia \ 

(HA) 


(HA) 


I2a& 




m 


(HA) 




15.9, 


m ft 
12.B 


lut\ 

m . 


(HA) 


40.4 


31.4 


(HA) 


(HA) 


.Ijll 




IHA) 


(HA) 


1962 


17.2 


13.0 


m 


(NA) 


42.9 


33.9 


(HA) 


w 


14,3 


12*0 


(HA) 


(HA) 


1961.1... . 


IB.l 


14.B 


m 


(HA) 


42.1 


33.5 


/(HA) 




It k 
15,4 


13.1 




(HA) 


— I960.,.,,. . 


loa 


■14.8 , 


m 


(HA) ' 


42.4 


34.0 


(HA) 


(IM) 


15.4 


13.0 


(HA) 


(HA) 


1959...... 

r/ „ ; ' 


,18.5" 


15.2 


J0.1 


(HA) 


42.6 


34.B 


65.4 




15.0 


13,3 


43.3 


(HA) 

1 


- Bflssd on rmm i«lhouolo|yr 

^hmm of Spanlnh orlRln my bo of any rnca. ■ 



















0 



SOORCEi Buraau of tlio Getiaua, Honay IncoMs nnd Fovarty SUtus of rulllaa and Fanoni In ths (Inltod SUteai 1960, 
Cumiit fopubtlo?! flflporta, Sotleu P-iO, ll0i,127 (Auj;«al.l98l)» Table 10, pp, 29-31, 

*KP-60,Ho, 134(July,1902). . ' ^ 
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1 ' TibU 9. Pdvorty Blalui In lOOO of Ml Fb«i11I«b mil h%m Kith Tewlo llouaeholdop, Ho I!"' ' 'i it, 
by mtf of RflUted Chlldf«ii Undsp IP. Veam, wii by (Iflctt and S|iaiiiali OrlBln of hm 

I . . ■ (NtiNbir In thoinwidJ, rsillie* m of March 1901) 



4/- 



SpanlBh Oriflir 
jjelov (Kiverty levn 



'luibor of rtUted 
ihildrtn under 
'OywB 



Ml raciB 



Bflloir pov erty level 
Percent 



Of 



ill rAHllIKS 








TotBliflMU 




(1,217 


10.3 




27i536 


1,395 


6.1 


1 Art iln . ^A.A 


13.387 




11.1 


! cnuorflntifitM 




1.557 


13.0 


I cniKirwitfii'o 






19.0 


i ohlldreniiti*** 


1,717 


481 


2B.e 


i chlldren«4M«ii 


049 


369 


,43,6 


<Btn No* of chil- 








dren for f'mily 






(X) 


Nlth ctiUdren.M 


1.91 


2.38 


mim m 








nm must- 








HOLDER, NO 








inisDAND mm 








ToUlniiiM 


9,002 


2,972 


32.7 



Ha children 2,763 

1 child 2,920 

2 children 2,029 
. 3 chllilren 

4 children 340 

5 children 192 



VliUfl 



Dfllov pov erty level 
TerciT" 



of 



Totfll 



BlBck 
Hetov poverty leve 



fliinber 



Percent 
of 

total 



TotBl 



NuAbor 



62,710 4,105 8.0 8,317 1,826 

25,234 1,118 4,4 1,B52 243 

11,365 fiOe 6.7 1,696 

10,269 1,059 10.3 l,3flQ <54 

3,951 MS 14,3 755 325 

1,274 2B6 22,4 365 190 

66B 100 32.2 2^3 170 




6,268 1,609 25.7 

2,271 178 7.B 

,014 557 27.7 

,351 517 38,3 

411 206 60,0 

155 109 70,6 

64 44| . (D) 



13.1 
26.2 
32.7 
43.0 
49.4 
69.7 



p 05 

051 160 

737 m 

423 115 

209 92 

13fi 79 



TerciT 
of 

total 



3,235 751 23,2 



11.6 

ZUl 
24,2 
27.1 
43,9 
66,9 



1,B7 2,26 (H) 2.09 2.49 H) 2.18 2.65 (X) 



2,634 


1,301' 


49,4 


706 


362 


51,3 


463 


64 


10,2 


110 


24 


21.6 


643 


■334 


39,7 


252 


103 


40.9 


647 


379 


68,6 


1B3 


118- 


64.4 


37/ 


253 


67,3 


07 


54 


62,1 


177 


134 


75.11 


46 


41 


(0) 


127 


lis 


91,0 


26 


23 


(B) 



1/ 



113 



- Personii of SpanlBh origin wy be of any race, 
mi\ Bureau of thi Ceiww, Honey Inooao and Poverty Stalua of rulUeD end Pereona In tho pnlt^ SlatMi 1980, 
Current Population naporta . Series F-iO, Ho, )2? (Aipt 19fil), TaMa 21, pp. 
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Tibli 10. 



Averiti BlM of rwUlii by Poveriy jitatua, T]f|M of FBilly, Rice snd SpenlBti Origin at hM<.,m 1900 



Typi of fully 



Ml fiiilUi 



All ruei 


Milt* 


eiBoic 




SpMilih Orlglr' 








Ealott 




Dalov 






[laluv 


AU 


^virty 


AU 


povirty 


All 


povar^y 


All 


povtrt] 


riRllUa 


l«v«l 


flllll6B 


lav«l 


Miles 


leval 




faRlllen 


leval 



3,27 m 



3.20 3.48 m m 3,8(1 4.19 



FMlllaa vlUi faiaU \m^^ 
tioldar, ho huabard praaint 



3.04 3.41 



2.B2 3.07 3.&5 3.63' 3.43 3.64 



1/ 

Paraona oi' Bpmlah origin lav ba or anv raco. 

SOimCli Biiiiw of th« Canow, Nay Inoai vA Povarty BUtw of hilUai ind Panora In Ihi Unltad Biitaai 1900. 
Oumnt fctrtilmon li»port<| , florlao P-60, Ko. 12? (Ausiat 198l),.T»bl» 21,, pp, M5, 



s 
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Cliaractcrlslla 
(iBtPM.u m mm) 



flili«l4d chtrtotirlilteii 



rMiiiii 

ml (uIIIiImmmmmimiim 

T)rP« of liitdtMt , 

iMtdi MtropotUii mil 

liOOO^COO or uri 

Iiildi ciitril etilii 
thitildi ccntnt cltltDm 

U» 1.000,000 iltltMtf ill 

NOfdillltlttiiMt ••Mill Mill 
llltllMIMH*Mi4|«M*IM*i 1 

lUi (r ^14 Ub«r forct 
II fi Mt li Ml' libor 

(l)rtl«MMt«<lMl«i*ll*tM 

Kill bouiiboldtr, u till 
NiM rriHiifM ««Hi 

||||||«MI»lMf Mlfllflitlf IMI 



iMti 


llick 


1' 

Ritloi ftlicktovilti 


< ' \m 


1971) 


, 1980 


1970 


1930 


1970 




AftjuitK) 


PubtliM 


A^juitH 




Adiuitid 






121,722 


ti],(7i 


■ 


tl3,]13 




.66 


.61 


n,(i) 




23.77« 


• 

n,7}6 


16,137 


13,132 


.38 

1 »v 


HI 








]3,2]( 


U,i86 


16,977 


I6,]6( 


.38 


.61 


lij 


n,i(^ 


n,tn 


22,77(1 


13,(30 


13,842 


13,739 


.64 


.72 




n,7n 




im 


18,2«& 


'20,802 


19,168 


.68 


.76 




»,n2 






11.999 


U,704 


U,609 


.34 


.64 


.61 


is,7n 




I>.]7f 


10,237 


1M93 


9,331 


.33 


.60 


.3t 


n,m 




22.2U 


13,189 


U,7(l 


16,497 


.38 


.6] 


.71 




2Ii0H 




u.ou 


16,827 


16,378 


,6] 


.74 


.73 


20,(]1 




19 JOS 


• 11,829 


13,628 


11,090 


.36 


.64 


.37 






22,0)2 


17,133 


,19.733 


16,979 


.76 


.») 


.77 


i),n 


2}!<l] 


22,735 


18,393 


1 

19,U2 


16,387 


.79 


.81 


.73 






U 11} 

iVflir 


22.793 


21.118 


20,629 

1 


M 


.0] 


.IP 


II iin 


It 111 


20,226 


12,U9 


12,993 


12.630 


.64 


.63 


»w 


ii.?n 




1A lit 

ZD^ZU 


12,337 


U,4i7 


14,327 


.67 


.60 


.71 


ll.tOB 


\m 


I2,2U 


7,«3 


7,634 


7,389 


.62 


.60 


.62 

♦ 




13.01 


U,I7I 


8,009 


1,68] 


8,822 


.(0 


,63 


.39 


4,m 


(.319 


1,809 


4,300 


4,337 


4.378 


.93 


1.01 


.91 



lid 



H' 
H 
0 
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TaUo 12. Fain Below tlio My Level In 1970 M 1900 

(Nikiri In tkouiuda. ruUtti it o( M o( Ui (ollmunui^ 



8iU«M tUnotfrlititi 



jiui mm 

toUl MIMMIttllMMMI 

UU kOUAtllOl^fMltlMMMilMlMI 

Ml llOllHlloUlNiHniHU 

t^tlllHIMllltlMMtHMlltl 

Hill kouiibol4ir. 

MlMotdiriMiiMltltHIMI 

mmm ' 

iMMIIIIIIiilMltlMlM 
mil M0l4irti.||i|HMMMini 

mill lo«HhoUir«ii ittiii 



1)10 



Bilof pirt]f Inil 



NillihiJ 



Ml) 



Mil 



MOO 



I f'll 



Mil 
1,01) 



DKdnnei 



lib 



•1,111 



•lU 



ru^iiiiii^Tuijunid 



10.1 

n 



I.) 
U 



u 



DUIiniKi 



IM 



-).0 
0.) 



M 
1.2 
i.J 



1)10 



Bitof 
livil 



rr;ti 



},»0 
),)(» 
1,)}1 



1,101 



Ml 



I.I 



0.0 

u 

».o 



ll.( 
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r«hl« CIU14 Support PnxMnts Awarded Jnd B«c»l vd , for W ommn ^ ' ^ 

u±ti% cJUJdren under 21 yemrs of a«« rroa an absent f«tn«r u of Sprl-ng 1979. 







Child support 






iac« and rvtriplvncy 


All WOCMtl 


r>ov^i*'»y I«v«l In 1978 






] P»rc«nt: 




















roo.c 


1»973 


IOO,0 






59.1 




3Q.1 


Suppoiied to. redely* pjiyTcjinT* In 1973,_» • . • . 

Nor iiuppom«d riic»j.\ro pavTocnta In 197B.«« 




Aa.3 

i0»9 
^0.9 


59d 
ISO 
1,221 


30.2 
61 *V 



5;^j?po«Bd to rwcalv* pAy»«nta In 1973. 
'* = tvially received pAyimpnt^ • 

P«celv#d fall pay^nt* «• ^ ^ 4 * ii . 

flccelv«d p«rcl«l paymnts 

Tid rtot recislv<^ pay^nts •««••«««••••••••• ■ 



3t'42'» 

1,G75 
777 
9Q9 



lOO.O 

4m949 
22.7 

2a. A 



53fi 
351 

2^5 



loa.o 
£a«9 

-11 .-A 
17-5 



Toral • 

.\u-«rd«d. 

Suppoaad to rec«lva p«]rB«nta 1a 197B*..*« 
Kot vQpposed to r«calv« fi^yv>mr*tM Ln 197S. 

•^ot a^tur^^iqij *p4,»»,4.*«*.*»*«..>«.*>*««*« 

Supposed to r«c«lv* p«yTn«r;ts In '1978«« 
Actually racalvad paymanta • •«*.4. • • 

Did not racaiv* payraacjta- 



3«596 
e23 

i.Aa? 

2«973 
2.166 
805 



ICXf.O 
70. T 

5a*5 

12.3 
29.3 

ICO.O 
72*9 
27,1 



1,007 
533 
'1322 
113 
471 

422 
246 
170 



lOO.O 
53.1 
41.9 
11.2 
4G.6 

100*0 

5a. 3 

41.7 



Total.,.*. 

A war da d * * « N«N*t*<*. r » ».^.* i n ii i^i^a^*.*^ * 

Suppoaad to racalv%: payiuanta In 1976. 

Kot auppoaad to ra««lva paywanta In 1978 # 
rto t wardad*** 

Suppoaad to^racalya^pajTta^ntJi.ln ^X97a« « 

Ac tually ^ac atyad v ^'rm^r^Xm^^V* * *^^* *^ ^* m * * * *, 
Did not racalva payiaanta* «^ « 



l,tt95 
540 
. 413 
133 

1.34a 

413 

200 



lOO.O 

29. a 
21. a 

7.0 
71.1 

100. O 
ft3.0 
37.3 



944 
211 
17X 
40 
734 

171 
lOS 



lOC.O 
22.4 

la.i 

4.2 

77.3 

lOO.O 
61,4 

3a. 0 
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13, Cnild Support Piymwit* Aw«rd«<l mxA Hm<^mtv*^f far wo wn 

W1M» CHlidren PT«a«nt» by Pav«rry Status » Kmc* mnti Sp*nJ.»h OrX%U%* IgTS — Tcon.) 
(Wo!Mn ^th cnildr^n xind«r ZX ymmrm ot «&* Cram ui *tJ««rvt r«t^«r of sprlJi« 1379. 













«c« ar^4 r«cipl«ncr 




All won 


•a 


tx>v#r^ l«v»l In 19Ta 






fftjr»b«r 







Toliftl * , • «v « 

2v.(ppo»«<i t^o r«c«lv« p»y"VTiCnl« In 197a,. 
Mot »i^ppo««d ra r«c»lv« payT3«r%^s in 19^8, 

5appo««i3 to r»c«lv« p«/ntnta Ln 1973. . 
3Ldl not rscvlv* pa/imtnt* ^ • 



551 


3 


213 


lOO.O 




43* a 


«o 


23.2 


191 


3e.7 


49 


23^0 






11 


5«2 




-co 


153 


Tl,a 


191 


lOQ.O 


49 


lOO.O 


125 




29 


(B) 


06 


34. S 


ZO 





118 



114 



CiYlla Support Pmyw^mnzm Awftr4«<l «nd lt»c<lvca- Ha an Jjicowm tor VoMn ¥ltn 
Cnildr«n Pr«a«n%» by^ Povarry St»tu«. K*e*« and SparUah OrXsXrt 197a 
(WoMan wlcA cjiH^*n undar 21 jr««ra of IVos on «bs«nb fa^b*!^ u or 

Sprinn 1979* NuAbars In Utoimsinda) 



Whit* 



Black 



origin 



Awardad payvt«nt-a in X970* 

n^calvad paymanta In \*J7Qt ^ 

Maan Incoma nron cKllJ auppor« (Dollara}***. »1.T99 9i,fl&l »X«29<4 »1»315 

Smmn to^l Mnay 1/icob*« (Dollan) •••• 9.183 7,2*71 G,922 

Old not racaiva paynMvnt^ In I97ai 

Maan tot^l nwnay iri<=OM (Dollar*) 6.210 0*1^ 6.672 (B) 

Hot a^airdad pay:;<anra t 

Maan total monay tncoma (toll«i-»> -«.64l 5^1«-< a.^^ A,5SS 

rfCKEM WITH- INCOKTS BJCLCW, 
POVERTY LCVIt:- Iff X379 

Awardad pa>T»anta in 1978 

Racalvvd pfcr^^^nta in 197B1 

Maan iO^i-s.^ <Vc» c2illd support ( Dcllara ) • • • * ^-2X9 1.^94 i,0-*-a (») 

Mean tr>T^ Mon«/ l^co»» tltollara ) . • • » 3,60a ^ ^,388 (3) 

Old racatv* paiyneztta In 1978: 

Maan '^^^al awnay Incojna (Dollars* )* 3.=^:^ 2.785 <8) tB) 

Not awar>i:i«d payment at 

Maan total »ion«y lnco»a (Dollara) 2.7*^* 2,581 2»BS4 3*141 

— ^ Paraona of ^parvlan origin aay of any raca. 

SiH-;^Crt B\xraaa of tlia Con«Uja. Child Support and AXlmonyi 1978 (Ad^rAnca Ra^rt)* 

C:jLrr^nt PomiXatloa Bypcrr^ . Sarlaa P-23» Wo, 106 (Sapt^abair 1960)» Tabia 1, ft. 



r 
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T»bl» 15. Ford »i»iftp n«clpi»ncy mnd Mmdieml4 Covrr«» of Hou»*holj>< In«Q»^t 
(Nuai}«r« in «nou«»Jida* Hoiui*hold4 of M^rch 1931) 







B«low povaj 






Madlsn 

lOollari 












t-at:# 




Tl ,0T2 

8 t eut7 


ioo,o 

07* J 
10, 7 


io,«eo 

7,B20 
2.064 


lOOf 0 
71,4 
20*1 
6*7 


13.3 117»710 

lO*9 10.633 
3:i«.4 10,7e3 
2««5 13*e^O 


Cyilidr»n Lin<l«r 1^ ymmrm 


9»oe2 

3Jp329 


11. O 
41.7 


2*372 


27,1 


32,7 

14.^ 


io«a30 

21. 4« 


HCVSXHCLCS RECEIVING FCOO 5TAKP5 
















2,; 76 


lOG.O 
62 '0 
35*1 
10.8 


4.433 
2.031 
1,701 
*97 


lOO.O 
99,4 
^«4 

11./ 


65.5 
62.1 
71.6 
07.9 


5.543 

a.eo7 

5,020 

6.i3e_ 


FenAla TminX.Xj h&ua ahold «r ■ 
C^.tldr«rv ur»d«r 19 y«*r* 


2.7S5 
4, SOI 


*.40.7 
66*5 


2.926 


46.2 
66.0 


7A.3 
63. O 


SpllS 

e.Too 




9,2ff7 lOO.O 
*7-l 

2.405 30.1 
75-4 9*1 


4^421 

i.e49 

4M 


100. O S3. 3 
60.1 4T.S 
37.3 66.1 
10.41 »0*7 


«,097 
6.499 

5.i»e 

6,255 


Houv«hold« wltJi 














F«i&«l1« fftKlly houA9bold*r» 

no hii«b«nd praa«nt« • h • » • • • * 
Children utid«tr 19 y»aT>« 


' 4»540 


_3e.7 

52. 9 


2«b21 . 
2«574 


45^7 
5*^.2 


M.5 


5,04S 

t.iia 



Parson* ©r 5p«rU«h origin mmy hm of any rmcm* 

SOUICXt BMr«M of tJ** C«j»u«» Oi«x»ct«l«tic« of Kotjoohold* ^•calvtA^ MoncMh 

B«a«flUti l9eo(Advane* fxx« HATUb 1901 C*7.5«) C^^^*n^ y<7Tm3*tlon BTX^nrt^i 

SmTi^ P*eOp Mo. 120 <Octob«r lOOll • Tabl* 1p PP» 
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(KuAb^rm in thcuaands. Hou«»Holdii m of VUrelt 1981) 





Totfcl 


B*1m pov«rtry laval 


Poy<u t/ 
rat;« 


ModlM 










f •rc ant 


(Dollar^l 
























100*0 


22.9 


»12,043 




31^135 


79 « S 


•9 ■ lf.>* 


04 1 9 


18.6 


1^#922 






X ' »^ 




3;2 tO 


42 ■ O > 


8*227 




2 »oa^ 


« w 




V\ 


32 .9 


10|4Bfi 


Heuacholds with 


4.S29 




. 2«ia2 




>«.6 


. 7^820 . 


CrkDdx-wn und»P 19 r^mjn old 










12,4«t- 






37.9 




ai*« 


31.1 


KDUSEHCLOS flXSIDING rW^PUBLICLY 
OWNKD OR OTHXR SUBSlDirtD 










ICO.O 


1»430 


ir'^*Q 


51.S 


5,OS3 




i.eia 


58. O 


7^3 




44.2 


4.89« 




ItOTS 


33.7 


M3 




59.8 






323 




120. 


a.5 


S*»3 


6»7S2 
















F«m«l« family houB«f^old«r « 

m) husband pi*»«»nt« • laJSa^ 
Ctill<±r«n und«r 19 ja&rs 


^.1 

44.7 


7fr7 




88.9 , 
80.7 


5ji4ai 

e.S57 



FarsoTLS of Sparvian crlsln vay b« of raca. 
SCUBCXi Boraftu oT Ih* Camus » CtiMxw^^aelMttcm of tfoMahoXd* lt*ealinxt«. , 
(OctMbar 1981) » Tabla X« pp. »-9. 
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17. nijor In-Kind Tr4nsf«r e*nerus: 1965 










(Current «nd constant (1965) dollar <urk«t vilu* 


of b^RvfUs in tinilonf) 




Txp« of t«ncflt 


1965 


1^70 


1975 


1960 


A. KAJOR rK-HXj:0 TRAHSFEAS (HEAlfS-TESTtD *f»d 
MONM£A«S-T£SreDi 










Tot«1 f9od» hou5tn^« and Mdtcil c«r« 

, In fnn^t^nt. 1965 dn 1 1 ar 4. . < ^ ^ ^ . > ^ . ^ . ^ ^ 


2*166 


41 C lit A 

12.2^ 


21 505 


m^527 
27.771 


Food: 

To tat**.. •«••«.«•»••••«••••. ««•«««* 


.415 


1.6!i' 
,537 


6.412 

^ . 

2.026 


12.560 
9.247 
3.333 




.351 


1.S40 


2.263 


5. 402 




1.367^ 
I. jd7^ 


11.716 
6. 112 


■ 

28.010 
13«455 


54.545 
26.154 
28. 391 


Gl. KKJOU. f^MS*rZ%TtO TRANSFER S£HenTS 0^a-t 












5.979 
5.979 


17.432 
14.214 


33.509 
22.574 


61.299 
23.471 




4.025 
1.954 


8.664 
8.628 


16.312 
22.197 


' 18.aS3 
42.436 


P^rcmnZ of totil ■eans-'tcstcd benefits 
wMch are: 


* 

32,7 
22.9 


49.3 

32.0 


57.5 
37*8 


69.2 
42.7 



7K HarTrTTTabTeT 



lM«an»-t«ftad IncoM tran^far progrims ara thosa which baneftt only fanifttat with 
low anouoh Incomes and ratburcas (asiati) to quallf/* rtonnaana-ttitad banafitt 
hav« no IncoAa or ratourca taxt. 

^•Public housing* fncludas public and lubtldlXad housing for low Incom* famllfas 
under various public programs Including: Low Rent Public Housing^ and Sections S» 
235, 236»^I0l, and 202b of the 1937 Housing Act. 

^Prlor to the inception of Kedlcald^ various public assistance programs provided 
■ledUal asilitance benefits to low incoae persons. The 196S figure Is for vandor 
payMnts under these programs. See: Social Security Bulletin . June 1981. 

Hjicludes *pa1d* School Lunch benefits and Medicare. 
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iitU 16. All Persons: CcnpirUon of tht Rubber of Poop »nd Poverty Rates 
Using Alt?rtietl¥« Incco* Conijepts «nd Valuation Techniques: 1979 

(Huabeps In thousands) 



IncoRie concept 



Money Incone alone: 

Huabep of poop 

Poverty rate 

Money Income plus food and 
housing: 

Nuober of poor 

Poverty rate,..,., 

Percent reduction* 

Money Inccisc plu^s food, 
housing, and ee^fcil car< 
(excluding Institutional 
cart txpend*. tares): 

Kunber of poor 

Poverty fate » - 

Percent reduction^ 

Honey Incoae plus food, 
housing, and medical care 
(Incluiing Instltutlo'-^l 
care expertditures): 

Kuabep of poor 

Poverty rate « 

Percent reduction*- 



valuation cec^jilque 



Market 
value 
approach 


Recipient or cash 
, (^Ivalent value 
approach 


Poverty budset 
share value 
apprdaoi 


23,6Z3 


23.62'J 
IKl 


■ 23,623 
U.l 


19.933 
-15.6 


2C^Z18 
9.5 
-14 »4 


■ 20.743 
9.8 
-37.2 


14.023 
6.6 
-40.6 


1 

! 

! 18.393 
i 8.7 

-22.; 


18.866 
8.9 
-20.1 


i3,$34 
«.4 
-42,3 


1 ;/.3i8 

i C.2 
: -2S.7 


18.866 
8.9 



^Percent reduction in the nvisber of poor frta the current poverty estlaate 
based on acney tncone alone. ^ 
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Table 19. Feaalt Houjeholderj. Ho Husband Prtsent: Redwctionj In Povert/ Rat«J 
Using Alternative Valuation Techniqyex and Incooe CooCeptJ: 1979 



tncoroe concept 


Karkat 
value 

appi'oacfj 


Reel pf e^t 
value - ca$:: 
i<^ji v aT ^* 


budset 5hCre 


Baow wvEnn level 








Waney incone alone: 


34,8 


31.3 




fUnmy income pTus food and houjlng; 


27.i 
-20-9 


28.1 
-19.2 


29.1 
-16.3 


honey fncoce plu» food, hou-ing, /wd 
aedlcal care (excluding Instftu-. 
tlonal care expenditures): ^ 


'ia.1 

-47.9 


2£.5 
-23.8 


25.5 
-23.8 


Hone.v Incase p^us food, housing, and 
ocQ ^ c-ai care \ i nc i uo » i nsc i ui— 
tlonal care expenditures): 


17.6 
-4*.4 


24.4 
-29.9 


26.5 
-23,8 


BEIOW IZS PEJ^CEffT OF POVERTY UVHL 








Honey IncofflC alone: 


43.1 


43.1 


43.1 


Money incone plus fcJsd end hojsling: 


39.2 
- 9.0 


^3,6 

- 7.9 


40.0 
' 7.0 


Honey Incoae plus food, houilna, and 
sedlcal care (excluding instltu- 
tlcnil care expenitt jrcs): 


31.1 
-27.8 


37.3 
-13,4 


38.6 
-10.4 


Honey Incone plus food, housing, and 
nedtcal cire (Including institu- 
tional care expenditures): 


30.4 
-29.4 


36.2 
-15.9 


38. f. 
, -10.4 



^Percftnt reduction In the nisaber ot poor fron the current porerty cstlnate 
based on scn*y incone alone. 
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r*iil« 20.- "roisen in zTx* Civilian ta&cr Fsrc*. S«l*£r=*S Y«ar«. lSOC-1981 



1930.. 







Moms in 


l»fccr 


fere* « • percent cf: 






later fcrc« 


Total 


l*£cr 


j All votstcn of 
1 *crliclr.4 





AC, 067 
J8.520 
37.087 

35. esc 

22.320 
2Z.IZZ 
2- .5fiO 

25.232 
23,272 
20.^ 
1S.J12 
19.3CA 
13.0C7 
10,39« 
a. 229 

5. ore 

4.999 



Sasel cn 1520 c«r.»ua popvilatlen control*. 



43.1 

^.3 
41. Q 
40.3 
39-7 
39.1 
38.S 
38.0 
37.4 
37.C 
36.7 

34.0 
32.3 
30.2 
28.8 
29.2 
24.6 
21.9 
2D.a 
21.2 
18.1 



S2.0 
51. 1 
50.7 
SO.l 
48 .3 
47.4 
46.4 
45.7 
44.7 
43.9 
43.4 
43.4 

39.3 

37.8 

3S.7 

33.9 

35»8 

25.8 

23.6 

22.7 

23.4 . 

2C.0 



NOTE: LtJtxtr fore* lUt* for 1900 to 1930 r«f«r to 
taJjifully •nploy»d »«rk«ri. Tar 1900 to 
1945, for p«-«onji 14 y«»r» of ta* 

And ov»r: btgiwlflg in 1950. fiAti tcr- 
p«r«on« 16 r««r« of *«• mil ov«r. 

SCUaCSi Bxa^4U of rf>^ St*ti»U£», Vqb«i la thm Ltbcr Foro i Sob* TT^v S«ri«i, 
B.pcrrt 575 (1979). lW>lo 1. 1- ~ , ^ 

3««aji of t*>^ St*ti«tlc«P lUrltal ud TbiUt Charict«=l*Uc4 of th« 
Lftbcr forco, JUrch 1979, Vt S«»«rl3r JohE»aa» SvcUl XX bor Tere* Brtfert 2T7 
{Jmbomst 1931), t«ll«« 3 Md *, p, 50. ..... „ . 

Bcr«»n Df l*i)Gr St*tl»tlc», farltal «ad y«mlly Oi«=*ct«ri4tlca of ¥oxk«r», 
K4rda 1980. Pt»«« 80-76? (Dwctabcr 9, 1980), Kblrt 3 «a«l 

Bur««u of Ubcr St4tl»cic4. M*lf of Watloa'a CMldrm Hmv* Working >tott«r». 
Prw 81-522 (Kov««i>«r IS. ISCl), T«bl« 7. 
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21, HuMher of Earner* In Faalliea In Provloua Years, fieletlonshlp, and Hedian Family lnco«e In 1980, by 
Type of rvallyt 1981 and 1970 



Type of fafllly and 
nuaiMr of aamers 


1970 


19B1 




Nuaober 




Kuaber 




Hedian faally 
incOM in 1980 




(tiioua*) 


Percent 


(thous.) 


Percent 


(Dollara) 



Total fasllies.... 51,237 

Married-couple raaillea, total*... 4<1,43C 

no camera 3,022 

1 earner 16,268 

Husband only 15,133 

Wife only 797 

Other relative only 339 

;^ 2 or lore e&mera. . 25,145 

Ikiaband end wife 20,327 

tlusband and other, not wife..* 4,517 

thisband non-«amer. ......... •. 302 

Other fMlllea, totalj. 6,801 

Maintained by woaeir-. "^,573 

Ho eamere 1,194 

1 earner 2,468 

2 or More earners.. . 1.911 

Maintained by merri 1,239 

« No earnera.»i..... ..•..» 121 

1 earn/sr 

2 or r<>re earnera..... 598 





60, 702 




$21,003 


100.0 


49,316 


100.0 


23,263 


S.8 


5.903 


12.0 


10,187 


36.6 


13,900 


28.2 


19,366 


34.1 


11,621 


23.6 


20,472 


1.8 


1,707 


3.5 


13,612 


0.8 


573 


1.2 


16,146 


56.6 


29,513 


59.8 


28,025 


45.7 


25.557 


51.8 


' ' 27,745 


10.2 


3,380 


6.9 


31,031 


0.7 


576 


1.2 


22,634 




11,385 






100.0 


9,416 


100,0 - 


. 10,233 


21.4 


2,216 


23.5 


4,494 


44.2 


4,612 


49.0 


10,350 


34.3 


2,509 


27.5 


18,673 


100.0 


1,969 


100.0 


' 17,743 


9»7 


244 


12.4 


. 7,790 


41.9 


891 


45.3 


15,577 


48.2 


635 


42.4 


23,785 



Divorced, separated, widowed, or never-Morried persona. 

S0URCr3i Bureau of labor St«listlca. Marllol eM nully CharsoterisUca of tha l^bor Force, Harch 1979i 
Vy Beverly Johnson* Spaclal Labor Force Report Mo« 2y7 (Januazy 1981>, Table 1, p. '»9. 
Bureau of tabor Statistics* Half oT Nation's Children Have Working Mo . ra. 
Press neleaae 81-522 (Novewber 15, 198l), Table 3. 
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iMbsr Tare* Pert Iclpvt Isn A«t* of VsMa Ifi Ymt* 9v«r. by Karital 









All «V«T 


iB»rTl«d woBcn 


























M«rrl«d. 




















apoua* . 






















A— PJlCtS 
















Total , , , . . 


62.3 


«9.3 


51.0 


45.1 


80.8 


22.3 


75.0 




62.9 


42.4 


48.3 


38.1 


S9.9 


19.9 


72.4 


vitA own cMl±'«a under 19 j«ftrm... 


52.3 


M.3 


55.7 


70. 5 


61.7 


60.3 


78.1 


iHt.1 c-tidrtK fl to 17 




















65.5 


62.5 


76.5 


70.0 


63.0 


83.4 


*ltn own cSilcJr«n tssdrr 6 ycttr*.. 


45.7 


49.1 


47.8 


57.7 


51.0 


42.2 


65.4 




65. 0 


48.6 


50.3 


44.0 


ei.a 


21.7 


78.0 




65.4 


42.1 


45.8 


35. S 


81.8 


19.6 


73.4 


Vlth owj ciillilr«n ta:d«r 18 jr^ira... 


49.0 


57.3 


5^.7 


72.4 


ei.a 


61.2 


79.4 


Vlt^ own c^tlli^rcn 6 to 17 


















63.1 


M.9 


81.9 


78.5 


T0.6 


A4.8 


&C.6 


VltA own chlldm usiStr -4 '7«srs.. 


<2.3 


47.7 


48.3 


58.9 


51.0 * 


(B) 


60.5 


SUIOC 


















50.3 


5^.6 


59.3 


49. S 


59.9 


28.6 


88. B . 




49.3 


44.0 


50.4 


39.6 


57.1 


21.6 


65.3 


Vith own cAlldrtn undsr 16 ytars... 


^.4 


6S.9 


68.4 


65i3 


61.9 


59.6 


71,8 


with own cAlldr«n 0 to 17 


















65.4 


69.5 


68.2 


71.0 


69.9 > 


59.9 


76.8 


Vltii own eMldr«n un<J«r 6 ymm,. 


47,8 


61.0 


M.3 


5^.9 


51.0 


(S) 


61.2 




















51.4 


40.2 


47.0 


44.3 


39.9 


22.3 


65.8 




53.5 


43.1 


48.5 


38.1 


44.7 


18.2 


63.1 


with own cMldrm under 18 r*crs..« 


31.2 


4S.0 


47.3 


50.6 


37.5 


(B) 


67.1 


Vitft own cAlldr«n 0 to 17 


















(B) 


5^.4 


52.6 


59. 3 


49.7 


(B) 


69.4 


VitA own eblldm under 6 yun.. 


, (1) 


43,7 


43.4 


39.4 


2B.4 


(B) 





1/ . ... 

" P«noni of SpsnlJh origin my b« of any r«c«. 

SCllC*t Burcdu'of labor Statlaclc*. H«lf of H«tlon*« ChU^m Rmv Vc«-kti3g liatAvri. 
rT*%m yiew Ko. US3L 81-522. (Kov«»£>«r. 15. 1981). Tabl* 2. 



fiuroiu of L«bor 5tatlatlc«. Unpuhllshod dtta • lUrcb 1981 Current Populetlon Surv«y. 
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'.3Sl« 23- ••ca«n »torit»d B»t»««r.- Wwr ' * DnA First airth. '•oaen ifto ^wsricei B<r*««!n 
Tis^z fcr.d SACcr.d 3 Irtn* . «» ?«rc«>-T cr All £ver-M«m«3 tewen 15-^ Ye«r» cf 





y««r cf first naiTi*£» 


1S4S— 


1 i 






eo 


69 




r.ac<e: 










•1 

73 


70 
53 












les4 t.''«ui 12 ytu3.. ...... .. 


52 
35 
91 


73 
83 




FIRST AJO StCCJO BritTHS^' 










51 


43 


37 












50 
62 


43 
49 


35 
54 


iriJucatlon at Ktrria^ti 










51 
53 
47 


^3 

42 
47 


J5 
36 
*3 



~ Base UKlu&tM onlj «v«r-««rrl«d »«j»«n lS-44 r^ftrs of in 1973. «no hav« had a 

fclr-th (or Intend a birth) . *r«r« flrat ■arrlad 195S>^9. and had no praraarltal preervancy. 

&«ac Includaa «:«il]r «var-^urrl«d «OMn lS-44 yaars of aa« in 1973. vho hav« bad 2 blrt> a 
for 1 birth and Intemd anotharJ and w«r« flrat urrlad in 1955-67. 

SC'J?C2t National Caatar for Haalth Statu tics. ?»ttarRS of aajloynant S«for» arji After 
ChlXiljtrth, by i. i. Buspaas and J. A. Svcvt. Vital and ^gelth Statla^tea . 
Sarlaa 23. Ko. ^4 (Jamiarr 1980), Tabl* 3, p. 13. and Table 5, p. 20. 
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Ferccit ef Ev«r-«ArTi*<l «8»wn IS— Ytar« cf WiW> 1 or «sr« CjliSrcn Ever 
Soa-a Kbo •erk«i O'jrir^i tft« I«t«st Pr«sruncy la 1970-T3. sid rerceat ar Ever- 
»Urrl«i •caefl 15^A Years or Age Witii i or Her* Children Ever Sera Issloyei 
Durir-s ^rc ?re^.ancy tn IS'^TS iliO Ref.irr.e4 zo Vork Slrce the *.»s^ lir^.. 

z>/ Parltj. ifiiii*^. Crisis: 1572 





rfc»«n »*r}0 resume £ 


latest prmST.»ncy- 


to »*cric sln=e tT-e, 
latest ?r«gr«*'^y^ 








Adjustes^^ 






P*rc<^r 


pervert 



S?Ani»h sngli 37 A3 M 

Sttier r»ce or et-'-xleity. . . 23 32 (S) 



1 ive blr-tfi 6: 63 58 

2 live fctrt.ls 30 65 

3 Uve Slrt.'-J 29 2a M 

A live blrth« or Bor* 27 27 70 



~ Include* only pre^.«nci«« tr.at ended In ■ live birth in 137&-T^. 

Adjujtei by Multipie Cluilflcetlon Analysis for religioua denomlnstion. religious 
partlcipetlcn. tduestlon. h-sb*nd'» irwowe. age et birth of latest child, occjpetlon, 
. r«gion and plsc* of residence, year of latest birth, tnd either rece cr parity. 

Adjusted by K.C.A. for vai-iahles listed In footnote 2, replacing y*ar of latest birth 
by additional children eicpwctad. 

Persons of Spajilah orlffln a»y of any rsca. 

SCJKti Katies*! Ccntar for Hstlth SUtUtlcs. Pattasns of toployaeat Zafcra snd 

A^t«r Cilidbirth. by i. t. Bii=p**s and J. A. Swaat. Vital tA H ealth Statistics, 
Sarlas 23. Ho, (j«n*J«jy 1990) • T*3il« 8, ?. 23, *cd l^bla 12, p. 30- 
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Stxtua =r !5c^5«r: 1=53-157: 



T:-*7« cms c*r« 






r 

























Croup c*r« cttt«r 
Ciilil car«3 fcr »€lf 



■ SeicnS f ATT TZM2 



fey r*:a«r 

Sy otiJ«r r%lAiiT« 

ry Dcar*i*tiT« 

Cry r«latlT« 
Sy oo::r«l*tiT« 

Cro^^? CAT* cKJttr 

CKTVS for sclT 

Mczn«r c«r«3 for c a ild 

ill oi^cr arrB£f«a«au 





100. 0 


lOC.O 


ZS.5 


*7.2 


56.6 


ltJ.6 


1C.3 


14.7 


11.4 


12.4 


27. r 


6.6 


13-5 


14.2 


*7.* 


37.3 


27.1 


^.S 


17.6 


14.5 


25.6 


19.6 


12.7 


:«.6 


6.2 


4.5 


0.3 


5.3 


S.6 


8.2 


6.7 




0.8 


0.4 




IM.O 


100.0 


100.0 


42.7 


• 47.0 


lA 


23.1 


^ 22.9 


XA 


11.2 


15. S 


lU 


8.4 


e.6 




28.B 


17.0 




U.2 


9.1 


lU 


15. S 


7.9 


u 


9.2 


2.7 


u 


o.s 


0.9 


XA 


lfl.5 


32.3 




0.4 




XI 



KA VO& rrtllAhl*. * 

-^^ mcA «re cxily £or ciw do yuisesc children under 5 yurs old. 
SO'JRCSi Bur«»o cjf th« Cvosua* Trwid» la Child Cir« Amaffotfiit* of Voricis« 
Current PcrnilAtlen y»T<ert« , P-SJ, Ho, tl7, Tmbl« A. 
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Chairman Mu.i.kk. Thank you. 
Congressman Marriott. 

Mr. Marriott. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. r - ^ 

Could vou clarify one point for me? If it were not for the smgle 
heads of households who are not getting child support, what.would 
the overall poverty rate be? If you would exclude that group, how 
would that change' the national poverty level? rr- • i 

Mr Chapman. Well, what we showed there was that the official 
poverty rate dws not now take account of inkind benefits and so 
we have a high rate of poverty based on cash income alon. in UiJ 
it was 11 1 percent. Had we included the inkind benefits, such as 
food, housing, and medical care, and valued them at tne market 
value, it would have gone down to (5.4 percent. 

If we did not count cash transfer benefits, the poverty rate would 
be even higher than the cfHcial rate. We do include the cash bene- 
fits in the official measurement of poverty but we do not count any 
inkind benefits. ^ . - * <^ 

Mr. Marriott. What percent of the poverty rate consists oi 
^.ingle parent households? r oa ^ i 

Mr. Chapman- It is now 48 percent. That rose from 24 percent in 

* ' Chairman Miller. Excuse me. Is that 48 percent of the house- 
holds, or 48 percent of all the individuals? 

Mr. Chapman. Forty-eight percent of families in poverty. 

Chairman Miller. Ol the family unit? 

Mr. Chapman. Yes. , • o 

Mr. Marriott. Not taking into account noncash income." 

Mr. Chapman. That is correct. . 

Mr. Marriott. If you take into account noncash income, would 
that change that number? 

Mr. Chapman. Yes, it would go down. 

Mr. Marriott.- What would it be, do you know: 

Mr. Weed. We do not have those figures with us today. We can 

get them for you. . . ^ . 

[The information referred to appears on p. Ub, question i.J 
Mr. Marriott. Let me ask you one other question. Do you have 

any information on— excuse me. , . *u u 

Chairman Miller. We will continue the hearing through this 

vote call. , . , *u 

Mr Marriott. One of the concerns that you said was one of the 
reasons why we have the high poverty among^tbe smgle head of 
households is that those who ought to be providing ior the children 
simply are not—only some 30 percent. 

Mr. Chapman. Thirty-five. . u u 

Mr Maukiott. Only 35 percent of the people who should be 
paying child support actually pay child support- that correct/ 

Mr Chapman. I think the way I put it is that 3o percent of the 
female-maintained families situation do get child support payments 
from the father. I cannot turn it around and tell you vvhat propor- 
tion of fathers, but 3r> percent of female-maintained families are 
getting child support from the father. • 
Chairman Miller. Excuse- me, if the gentleman would yield, is 
that 35 percent of' those who are beneath the poverty line or S,) 
percent of all female heads of households? 
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Mr. Chapman. Thirty- five percent of 

Mr. Green*. That is of all female heads of households. 
Mr. Marriott. Why is it so low? 

Mr. Chapman. That is a good question. I do not know that we 
have the answer to that. 

Mr. Green. Well, not all of the women have agreements for 
which the father i.s supposed to make payments. But even for many 
of those who do, they do not get the benefits that they are supposed 
to get. 

Mr. Chap.man. A lot of men — and this has been a problem in a 
number of States — simply do not make the payments. I do not 
think we have that sociological or legal explanation. 

Mr. Marriott. It seems to me that maybe the law is just too lax 
in that area. Does that appear to be a problem? 

Mr. Chapman. In some States, in fact, they have strengthened 
the law. I believe Michigan is one. 

Mr. Green. At the Census Bureau we do have reports on child 
support and alimony that show how these proportions break down 
by demographic characteristics, so we can make that available to 
you. The estimates are at a national level, however. The sample is 
not large enough to break them down by State. 

[The information referred to appears on p. 136, question 2.] 

Mr. Marriott. I was going to ask that question. Do you have it 
by State? 

Mr. Green. No; the current population survey is not large 
enough to give reliable estimates by State and vve cannot really 
identify the information in the 1980 census because we do not have 
that type of income broken out separately. But we can at least 
sketch out a national and regional picture for you, and we can 
.show how the recipiency patterns vary by the d^ffer'^rj' characteris- 
tics of women — by race, by number of children -m* >. nt, by when 
they were divorced, and so on. 

Mr. Marriott. Thank you. 

Mr. Leland. 

Mr, Lkijvnd. Let me ask you, sir. My mother worked full time 
when I was growing up. She and my father were separated. She 
wjis Catholic, so she could not get married, etc., and we left Mobile, 
Ala., when I was 3 and she went to Houston, Tex., and worked as a 
short-order cook in a little pharmacy, making hamburgers and 
milkshak ^ 1 things like that. 

My mo.: ' d.t?cided at about the time I was 5 to go back to coil- 
lege. She scii nC several years in college and, of course, there was n^'; 
such thing as day care or other facilities for my brother and me, 
and since she was raising her boys by herself, we used to go to 
work with her and we went to school with her in the summer. 

We were rather fortunate because my mother was rather driven 
to do better for herself and she eventually became a teacher and 
she is now an area superintendent in her school district. By her ex- 
ample we were able to make it. 

We were very poor as I was growing up but vve were very fortu- 
nate. There are opportunities, some limited opportunities, for 
women to work and find better jobs than those my mother could 
find while rearing two children. 
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I am trving to figure out basically what can those parents do, 
iho^e single parents, who are rearing children? What can they do 
to offer better opportunities for their children? 

Mr Ch/pman Well, i do not know if the Census Bureau can tell 
vou that. Congressman, but I will say that there has been a change 
In the nature of families that have been separated or divorced, 
whether it is a woman raising her children alone, and that is that 
ih^i'V are better o(f financially than they were in previous genera- 
ti^/j^—vour geiu^ration and my generation. 

\nd what the statistics tell us is not that people in this situation 
are worse off, because thev are not worse off. You can attribute 
that U) whatever vou want— the economy, the programs that have 
been passed, whatever. By and large, families maintained by 
women are doing better. . . ^- - *u 

The problem is what shows up in the poverty statistics is that 
there are so manv more of them. We have this irony or paradox I 
guess, in our statistics for 1970 and 1980. It is that when you look 
at family income, it went down. Individual income went up. i'amily 
income went down. , 

But the paradox is that any given category of family did better, 
that intact families, in particular, did better, but so did families 
maintained bv women. An inoividual family did better, but when 
vou have this' big increase in the category of families maintained 
by women with no husband present, then that affects the overall 
pbvertv picture and it drives the numbers up. 

Mr 'Lkland. ok. We have got greater numbers, an expanding 
category, but these women today are better off, you are saying, 
than they were in my generation as I grew up? 
Mr. Chapman. That is right. 

Mr Leland. But can they evolve out of the impoverished condi- 
tions that they live in? My mother did only because she haa a 
mother who was driving her, and she had some, I guess, cultural 
pressures, if you will, because even though we were j/oor we were 
middle-class oriented or aspiring. 

Can women get out of the impoverished conditions that th^y live 
in today even though they are better off? I think that basically if a 
person is caught in the catch of poverty, poverty is poverty. 1 do 
not know how vou measure being better off. , 

Mr Chapman. Well, you have an interesting.question there and 
\t leems to me that you answered part of it when you tolked about 
motivation and outlook and so forth. As a matter of fact, I came 
from a very similar kind of conditions in terms of family mysell, 
and the same sort of situation in terms of my mother seeking 
higher education to pull the family as well as herself more stoutly 

into the middle class. " , i j-r 

And that motivation is important and it still makes a critical dif- 
ference But I think at this point I do not know if you are getting 
beyond my depth, but you are getting beyond my calling as the 
head of the Census Bureau, because we cannot look into people s 
minds or hearts or motivations. , -j r 

But I will tell you that there is something on the other side ol 
the picture that you need to look at, I think that policymakers 
need to look at, and that is not only how do we provide for women 
raising children alone, and particularly how do we provide them 
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With the wherewithal to move out of the poverty situation — by t!ie 
way. many, many do, a high proportion do — but how do w^e keep 
families intact in the first place? 

Now there was a study done by Mr. Sehuerie, I belie ve his name 
is — S-e-h-u-e-r-l-e — at the American Enterprise Institute, that 
showed that the Government deduction for dependents was S600 in 
1947. It is -Sl,000 today. And if it had kept pace with inflation by 
1980 it would have been 54,400. 

So if you want to ask wheie is the population that is on the 
brink, where various economic stresses might propel them into a 
family breakup that might not otherwise happen, it is that lower 
middle-class group for whom the tax structure does not provide as 
much lis it did a generation earlier in terms of n al help in raising 
children. 

Mr Lkl/.nd. So we need to look at the taxing process, possibly 
reorient it, because people at the top are getting probably more 
than ever before, tax breaks, and we should look at reorienting or 
reprioritizing tax advantages at the lower level of the economic 
spectrum as opposed to the higher levels? 

Mr. Chapman. Well, I am not going to get into ^licy. I 
w^ould just point out to you that that group of people who are in 
the middle cla.^^-s, and particularly the lower middle class, are im- 
pacted by taxation and by other Government policies. 

Mr. Leland. Are you saying comparatively, though, that they 
are paying more today than they did before, possibly more than the 
people in the upper brackets? 

Mr. Chapman. Well, everybody is, but the fact is that that deduc- 
tion applies to everybody who has an income, so that while we 
have programs of support for people in the poverty category with 
children, the cost of raising children, which I mentioned has gone 
up steeply in :he past number of years, really impacts on every- 
body above the poverty line. There we do not seem to pay much 
attention. 

Now the reason I mention the lower middle class is that they are 
the ones that are the most vulnerable of slipping into poverty. It is 
not a matter of equity. It is a matter of observation about where 
people are in the situation, and in 1947 that was worth $600. It is 
now worth $1,000 deduction. If it had kept pace with inflation, it 
would be $4,400. 

So there is a concern there that is legitimate. What ought to be 
done about it? And I want to underline this. What ought to be done 
about it from a policy standpoint is not the business of the Census 
Bureau. 

Mr. Lkijvnd. I understand and I do not want to take the time of 
the committee much longer. But let me ask this. 

The increased numbers of impoverished female heads of house- 
holds is due, if you can tell me, probably to the epidemic of teenage 
pregnancy, who come usually from the lower economic scale in our 
society. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Chapman. It comes from a combination of that and the 
much higher divorce rates. We have had a doubling of the divorce 
rate in the last dozen years, and high separation rates — those three 
things together. 
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Mr L'E-AVi). One ,ast qat-btion. Black people— and I am asking 
thi^ for obvious reasons— again, my mother is a unique example, 
but far be it from me to state that I represent the example ol how 
people can make it in America because I evolv-ed out of an impov- 
erished condition. But black women, as I understand it, are the 
higher unemployed or employed at a lower status than any other 
categorv of people. Is that not correct? . 

Mr Chapman. I do not know what your categories would be. 
'Mr Leland. There are more black women-the proportion wo uid 
be* higher unemployed or underemployed. Is that not correct. 

MrT Green. Well, the unemployment rates for blacks generally 
are quite a bit higher than for whites. - 

Mr Lfland. But statistically it seems to me, if I am not mistak- 
en— and I a'n not a person who remembers statistics very well— 
but it -eems to me that black women add to the unemployment 
rate of black people overall much more than other categories, it 
you disregard youth unemployment in the black community, is 

that not correct? 

Mr Greej I. I think that is generally true. , u - 

Mr Leland. Historically black women have always been in 
hieher numbers or proportionately higher more the heads oi house- 
hold I think that because of the status changing even more so 
today and I guess what I am trying to get from you is, when we 
cSder this category of expanded heads of households, particular- 
ly women single heads of households, that black women single 
heads of households, also expand that category. 

Mr.^CHApLrN.Tf i follow your question, I think that is correct- 
Mr Green. I think the point you touched on earlier is relevant 
here It is more difficult for a woman with no husband present, but 
with' children present, to get a job. Child care arrangements have 
to be made. It is just a more difficult situation and most women 
still retain custody of the children. j, , ;t „=„5,nv 

Of course, if it is a child bom out of wedlock, then it usually 
stays with the mother and so the woman is in a more difficult situ- 
ation Even as the economy improves with the availability of jobs, 
it is not alwavs so easy to get into the labor market. 

Mr Leland. Particularly when you are black, and 1 am not 
trving to bring into this discussion necessarily the nuances of 
racism But still it is a very looming problem m America today, 
and I guess it is something for us to consider. 

We heard earlier, by the way, that black people suffer more from 
infant mortality than anybody else. The statistics are very impor- 
tant to me and I know they are important to the.committee 

Mr Green I guess the other point to emphasize is that the pov- 
erty rates for each group separately, for ^yomen separately and for 
men, are going down, but a. large growth in the number of families 
ma?Atlined by women with no husband present The fact that their 
Sfvertv rates are higher than for male-headed famihes pulls up the 
overSi poverty rati, even though both groups are doing better 
when viewed from their own perspective. . . j r- ♦uv 

Mr Chapman. The question is how do you want to define this 
problem. Is this a problem of .worsening conditions for w-omen 
maintaining households and raising children, or is in fact that situ- 
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ation getting somewhat better but that we are having such an ex- 
treme expansion of that category that we have a much greater ex- 
ample of that problem and a much wider expression of it in the 
population as a whole? 

Mr. Greex. That is precisely what is happening. 

Mr. Leland. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman MiixKR, Mr. Coats. 

Mr- Coats. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chapman, welcome to the committee. I wonder if I could ask 
you a couple of preliminary questions before I get to my main 
point. You have given us the figures, I think, on the number of 
single parent families in the poverty level. Do you have the 
number of single parent families totally? 

Mr. Chap.man. It has gone up, obviously, also. 

Mr. Green. Actually, the third chart we presented was not re- 
stricted to poverty. It showed the percent of ali families maintained 
by women with no husband present. That would be the third chart 
in the handout. We also had a chart that showed what percent of 
all poor families were maintained by women. 

Mr. Chapman. What we have. Congressman, I guess, is we have 
it divided by race. We do not have the total for the population as a 
whole. I think it is slightly above the white group. 

Mr. Green. That is correct. 

Mr. Chapman. It was 12 percent in 1980 for whites and 40 per- 
cent in 1980 for blacks, and I think it is about 15 percent for the 
population as a whole. , _ 

Mr. Coats. You have figures that indicate the percentage in* 
crease in the decade of the 1970's. 

Mr. Chapman. Yes. It went up in the category of white from 9 
percent to 12 percent in that decade, and from 28 percent to 40 per- 
cent on blacl^s. 

Mr. Coats. And do you have figures that indicate the percent of 
increase totally in one-parent families, not broken down in terms of 
whites and blacks? 

Mr. Chapman. It would be slightly above that 9- to 12-percent in- 
crease. 

Mr. Coats. Maybe I am asking the question wrong. What has 
been the percentage increase in one-parent families during the 
decade of the 1970 s to the 1980's? IJow fast has it increased and 
how much of a problem is it becoming? 

Mr. Green. We do not have that summary statistic readily avail- 
able. We can calculate it. 

Mr. Coats. I had heard the figure 62 percent. 

Mr. Chapman. I know what you are talking about. All right. The 
increase of single parent families in the country as a whole is 69.1 
percent, is it not? 

Mr. Green. That is nonfamily households. That is not necessarily 
single parent. It includes single individuals also. 

Mr. COA'i;s. Sixty-nine percent. 

Mr. Chapman. There are about four or five ways to cut this ques- 
tion.. 

Mr. Weed. You are interested in single parent families and the 
actual increase in the total number of them? 
Mr. Coats. Yes. 
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Mr Wkkd From 1970 to 1981, we hale an increase among those 
maintained by women oi' 92.5 percent. That is almost double And 
among men there is a similar increase, 93 . percent. And the 
number that are maintained by men is now about two-thirds of a 
million, tn- ()6(),()00, and women numbered about 5.6 million. 

Mr. Coats. We heard some testimony from the witnesses this 
morning indicating that contrary to a lot of popular belief the m- 
crease in divorce rate and, therefore, creation of new single parent , 
families, is correlated with good economic condit^ions. 
• Mr. Chapman. Well, if you think that divorce js cauf?ed by eco- 
nomic conditions, then I guess you could argue it Ijoth ways— that 
people in hard times are more pressed, therefore, they are more 
likely to get divorced— although in fact in the 1980's the divorce 
ratewas substantially lower than it was in the good period that fol: 

lowed • o Tir 

The question is causality. What was driving that increase.^ Was 
it the economy or was it something elaG? 1 know the argument 
which is that in good times -.people can afford to get divorced and 
livofseparatey and still have an econpmic existence that is viable 
for -both There is probably something to that, but the study that 
we did, and al/o the study by the University of Michigan survey 
research center, showed about the same kind of relationship. 

The dynamic is primarily running the other way. Although the. 
economy may have affected the divorce rates, the divorce rate does 
affect the economic conditions of people because there iS a tremen- 
dous association of poverty with single parent status. .V ^ 

Mr. Gkekn. Also, I do not think you can ignore the separation. It 
divorce and separation were less common in the past, ' perhaps 
there was more social stigma associated with it in the past than 

there is now. , . i • • j- 

Mr. Chapman. There are lots of other things driving divorce 
rates than the economy. ' / u 

Mr Ccj^T^^Will you be conducting interim studies that you could 
provide comTivittee on an updated basis so that we can meas- 

ure, say, what has happened in the early 1980's versus what has 
happened between 1970, ^nd 1980? ^ ^ ^ ^^^^ 

Mr Chapman. Yes, and we would like to b-:; asked for particular 
kinds of information, too. For example, as I have gotten into this 1 
have found there are some holes in our Federal daca. One the 
area of adoption. Apparently about 10 years ago we st9ppec' ^ven 
- collecting data on that subject. So there are various subjects where 
we can make some improvement in our Federal picture or statisti- 
cal picture on families and we would be happy to nave your advice 
and suggestions in that respect. \^-'-or ' 

[The information referfed to appears on pj^^uesrion 6.\ 
Mr 'Coats. One of the things weJ^veHcJeeh trying to accomplish 
or we want to accomplish witlTthis committee is to. establish a reli- 
able data base, and I am sure you can help us with that. 

Mr Green. I might add that in a year we will start the survey of 
income participation this October. It will be much better suited tor 
examining these kinds of issues, because it will be a longitudinal 
survey which will enable us to observe what happens to r:. lamily as 
it passes through divorce and separation. 
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We plan to follow members in the survey. So we will see how 
family finances change and how the labor force participation and 
program participation changes as well. 

Mr, Chapman. One of the things I want to leave with you is the 
observation that I believe is in the paper, that poverty status is not 
a steady status. Families move in and out of poverty according to 
changes in family composition and other factors. A very high pro- 
. portion of all children will in fact be touched by tne condition of 
living in a single parent family for some period of their lives. 

The other side of the coin is that those who are in single parent 
families might not remain in that status for their entire childhood. 

Chairman MilleR. Mr. Levin. 

Mr. Lkvin. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Millsr. Mr. Wolf. 

Mr. WoLK. Yes, two very quick requests. 
- Since I was voting for part of your testimony and did not hear 
everything you said, is it correct that your statements with regard 
to poverty differ from what Mrs. Rivlin said today, although your 
figures end in 1980 and hers go to 1983. 

Would you briefly look at her statement and give us your opinion 
as to whether or not you agree with the figures that she has used 
to determine how many families are in poverty and to infer what 
the current trend is?^-^' 

Mr. Chapman. Suriely. 

Mr. Wolf. The second request is, could you examine your statis- 
tics on divorce and single parent families in conjunction with 
those of Russia, England, Germany, Japan, and any other countries 
you belive are appropriate to acquire a qualitative data base. By 
analyzing trends in other countries, Mr. Chairman, we can com- 
pare different systems and laws with current U.S. policy and recog- 
nize constructive systems to apply to the problems we are discuss- 
ing today. 

Mr. Chapman. We would be happy to do that. . 
\. [The information referred to appears on p. 136, question 4.] 
^^-Mx^^WoLF. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Miller. Congresswoman Johnson. ^ 
Ms. Johnson. I have nothing, thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Ar6 you able to break down the divorce rate, 
at what point divorces occur in marriages— 1 year, 3 years, 10 
years, 20 yea*^ ''^ Is that data available? 

Mr. Chapman. We can. ^ 

[The information referred to appears on p. 137, question 5.].^ 

Chairman Miller. Could it be made available to the committee? 
It is not presented in this testimony, but if it is available ti; t^^tf 
' Census Bureau, I would appreciate it if it could be made available 
to the committee. ^ 

Mr- Weed. Could you be a little bit more specific? 

Chairman Millar. I am interested in how many years into mar- 
riage the divorce event occurs. Do 40 percent of them occur in the 
first 3 years or the first year, and do you iind a lag and then at 20 
years you find another event? I have some ideas about what hap- 
pens, but I think it would be very important to the Congress, as we 
study the various rights of various family members. 
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It would be interesting to know how long people knew one an- 
other and extended ramilies and all of that through the institution 
of marriage. I would like to know what those trends are. 
^ Mr. Wked. They are available. I do not have them right here. 
^ Chairman Miu.kk. OK. Thank you. ' 

Mr Lkvin. Mr. Chairman, let me ask. In the request for the com- 
parative data which I think is an excellent one, I think you men- 
tioned divorce. I think it would be useful if we could have some 
comparative data for other aspects that were covered m the testi- 
mony this morning. . . r o ' 

Chairman Miller. Perhaps we should take the request ot Con- 
gressman Wolf, and see wha^ other kind of comparative data we 
would like, and get the minority and majority staff together to take 
the Census Bureau up on their 'offer. We should figure out where 
there are holes in the current Federal data base with respect to the 
concerns of this committee, and begin to fill the gaps. 

Mr. Lklano. Mr. Chairman, in that regard, do you have a break- 
down? I do not know if this is relevant to ask, but do you have a 
breakdown in regard to religion? ■ 

Mr. Chapman. No, we do not collect that any longer. It has 
gotten too controversial . It is one of those cases where it would be 
very interesting to have it, but it would be very l?ard to get it 

Chairman MiLLEU. It may be available. I am not sure. I'was 
t^oing to say the committee may be able to secure that m some 
form. The Census Bureau does not keep it, but religious mstitu- 
tions run surveys on rates of divorce and marriage duration and 
that sort of thing that we could try to secure. 

Mr. Marriott. , , i- t i 

Mr. Maiuuott. Just another question, back to divorce, is it also 
true that for the people who get divorced for the first time and ' 
then remarry, there is a high rate of second divorces? Do you have 
that information? ^ ^ , -r 

Mr. Chapman. Yes, that is correct. I do not have the specific 

number. , , , 'n i.u * 

Mr Weed We had a survey in 1975 that showed generally that' 
the probability of a first marriage ending in divorce for women . 
born in 1945 to 1949 would be about 38 percent. For those who then 
remarried, the probability would be about 44 percent of the mar- 
riage ending in divorce, So that survey indicated a. slightly higher 
pro'portion of redivorce in second marriages. j - 

There are other data available that I am aware of, and it is a 
controversial area and you are apt to find other kinds of results dif- 
ferfent from that. To my knowledge, they differ in the kinds of data 
th(?y used and in the way the analyses were done. 

[The information referred to appears on p. 137, question b.J 
Mr MARiuo7"r. I would be very anxious to have all of those par- 
ticulars and have it made available for the committee. And one 
other thing: What type of statistics do you have on child abuse.-^ Do 

you keep records? . ^ r 

Mr. Chapman. I do not believe that is a Census Bureau function. 

You might try HHS oh that. 
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Mr. MARKiorr. You do not keep any statistics at all on the rate 
of child abuse, the frequency of abuses, or the number of cases re- 
ported? It is not in your jurisdiction? 

Mr. Chapman. No. 

Mr. Grkkn. I think that would be very difficult to collect from 
our household surveys. But I believe there is an office within HHS 
that does work on that. ! 

Chairman Miller. Thank you again for your time and for the in- 
formation, and we look forward to working with you in the future. 

Mr. Chapman. Thank you. . i 

Chairman Miller. Next the committee will hear from a panel 
made up of: Armand Nicholi, who is on the faculty of Harvard 
Medical School, staff, Massachusetts General Hospital, and former 
chairman, Massachusetts Governor's Commission on Children and 
Family; Dr. Walter Williams, professor of economics, GeOrge Mason 
University; and Rita Kramer, who is the author of "In Defense of 
the Family," "Giving Birth," "Child Bearing in AmeVica Today," 
and "How to Raise a Human Being," and numerous contributions 
to the New York Times "Parents" column. / 

If she would come forward, please. We will hear from the mem- 
bers of the panel in the order in which they' were called. And 
again, if you have prepared testimony ifwHl['''be included in the 
record in its entirety and we would like you to proceed in the 
manner in which you are most comfortable., And we will hear from 
all of the panelists and then make time available for questions. 

[Information supplied by Bruce Chapman follows:] 
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INFORMATION ON POVfi^TY STATUS, rjULO SUPPORT, ANf) OlVORCF . 

OuMstion 1. How does the rocoipt of noncash benefits affect the poverty 
st.ittri of t<jmilips with a fpn«3lo householder? 

f.v'MUf«s r.ainf.nntMl ^y woru'n with no, husband |iresent art» far nore vulnerable 
to .MonoiMc h.if lship th.in oth.rr f.^nilios. A larqp pprcent.Kjp .if then rm<iin 
htMow th»« poverty level even vxhen the v,ilue of the najor rinj.is>tostpd noncash 
hiMu^fits they receive 15 counted .is part of their incotiies. However, the 
incl'jsion of noncash benefits lowers the poverty rate substantially for these 
f.^^nilies (Sep .attached table.) Uhen selected means-tested benefits >-<pre 
counted ,it narket v<»lue, only 16 percent of fainUies with a female householder, 
-v) husband present, were below the poverty level In 1979, conpared with 30 per- 
renl under the offici.jl definition of poverty that is based on money incone 
only. (It should be noted that market value is the most generous measure of 
thp cash value of in-kind benefits. Use of other valuation methods would yi*?ld 
smaller reductions id poverty.) The valuation of benefits also resulted In a 
Ore.Uer redu'-Mnn in poverty' for female-householder families than for families 
in general, so that they accounted for only 44 percent of all poor family 
households, cotnpared with 4H percent under the official definition. 

Oi.estion ?. To what extent does the receipt of child support rind alimony pay- 
n^nrts "pn)Vidi» for the econonic needs of divorced or separated women? 

The Census Bureau conducted a special survey in April 1979. that collected 
detailed data on the receipt of child support, alimony, and property settlements. 
It w.is found that of the /.I million women who had children present from an absent 
father only about three-fifths were awarded or had an agreement to receive child 
SMpport paynents, and of the women who were supposed to receive child support, 
only half received the full amount that they were due. (See U.S Bureau of the 
Cpnsus, {:urrent Population Reports , Series P-?!3, No. 11?, "Child Support , and 
Miriony: — Vm7' U.S. Governnent Printing Office, Washington, O.C.) 



Question 3. 



What are the United States statistics for divorce in the 1970s 



and 19H0S? ■ 

Rotween 19^Sb and 197b the number of divorces granted annually in the United 
Stales nore than doubled, rising fron 499.000 to 1.083,000. After 1976 the 
annual divorce totil Increased much more slowly, rising tO;1.219.000 in '^Bl. 
Therf' was a slight decline to 1.180,000 in 1982. This' was ^^^^^/^[f | '"^ 
in the annual total since 1Q6^. The annual divorce rate also doubled between 
1966 and 1976, rising from 2.5 'to 5.0 divorces per 1,000 popu at on. The rate 
ren.jined stable for 197/, rose to 5.4 for 1979, and then fluctuated at 5.2 1n 
1980, S. 3 in 19H1 , and 5.1 In 1982. . 

>.] pstion 4 . What are the figures regarding divorce and si ngle'^aront families 
T': Russia, England, Germany, and Japan? j ' ' 

. The U.N. Denoqraph ic Yearbook reports that in 1980 the divorce'/a^e per 
l,onO population was l.i;? in' Japan, 1.56 in Germany (Federal Republic). 
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3.01 In England and Wales, and 3.50 In Russia (Soviet Union). 'By conparison, 
tho rate was 5.20 divorceVPef 1 ,000 popul ati on in the United States in 1980. 

It is gpnerally very difficult to obtain comparable figures regarding family 
conposition because of the wide ranyo of fanily/household definitions employed 
by various countries and the differences in the way countries tabulate and 
publish family data. We have obtained the following information, but we urge 
that great caution be used in interpreting the data. 

For Japan in 197b, there were 691,100 one-parent families, comprising 4.0 percent 
of the 17,427,400 families with related children under 18 years, and 2.6 percent 
of all families (27,028,100) irrespective of type or presence of children. For 
Gennany in 1980, there were 1,566,000 one-parent families, constituting 14.4 per- 
cent of the 10,861 ,000 fa.TiiHes with children under 18 years, and 6.9 percent of 
the total 22,680,000 families of all types. For Great Britain in 1976, there 
were 750,000 one^parent families, comprising 11 percent of all families with 
dependent children under 18 years (about 6.8 million). For the Soviet Union 
in 197«J, there were 7.9 million one-parent families, comprising 12 percent of 
the 66.3 nil lion families of all types. 8y comparison, the United States in 
1982 had 6,547,000 one-parent family households comprising 21.1 percent of the 
31,012,000 family households with own children under 18 years, and 10.7 percent 
Of the f»l ,019,000 family households of all types. 



Question 5 . liow many years into marriage does the divorce event occur? That 
IS, what is the distribution of marriages as they divorce? 

Divorce, statistif:s for ?.978 show that the median duration of marriages ending 
1n divorce that year was 6.6 years (in other words, half of the disrupted 
marriages had lasted less than'6.6 years and half more than 6.6 years). Also 
in 197H, of the divorces granted in that year, 4,6 percent lasted less than 
1 year, ?2.0 percent lasted less than 3 years, 67.0 percent lasted less than 
10 years, and 88.7 percent lasted lesf.^than 20 years. 

Recent analyses based on mari tal -status life tables for the United States* 
1976-77, show that, out of a cohort of 100 newly contracted marriages, a cumu- 
lative fiqure of 2 would end in divorce before the first anniversary, 11 would 
end in divorce before the third annniversary , 33 before the tenth anniversary, 
and 44 hf'fore the twentieth anniversary. (See the attached article, "Divorce: 
Americans Style," from Amer ic an Demographics , March 1982, pages 14-15; also, 
see the attached report, "NatTonal Estimates of Marriage Dissolution and Survi- 
vorship: United States," from Vital and Health Statistics , Series 3, No. 19, 
published by the National Center for Health Statistics. November 1980.) 



Question 6 . What is the percentage of second divorces in remarriages?' 

A Census Bureau report based on the June 1975 Current Population Survey sh'v- 
.that, for women born between 1945 and 1949, the projected proportion that ^uj. 
eventually end a first marriage in divorce was 38 percent. Among w^om/^n born 
in 1945-49 who ended their first marriage in divorce and then r^' ^ " , a 
projected 44 percent would end their second marriage in divor data 
show that the likelihood of a second narri age endi ng in divorcer greater 
than the likelihood that a first marriage will end in divorce. (See 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , Series P-20, No. 297, 
"Number, Timing, and Duration of Marriages and^Dtvorces in the United States; 
June 1975." U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 1976.) 

Attachments 
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U.S. defartkent of commerce 

BUREAU OF THE CEJtSUS 
WASHINGTON, D.C. i?0.?33 



PCr/ERTY STATUS OK FAMILY |koiJSEHOLDS VaiH A FEHALE HOUSEHOLDER, NO HUSBAND PRESENT: 1979 

(N-jru'joro in thoustinde. Houscholdy of March 1980. Houneholds are claBgified according 
to the poverty oUtuu of the fanily or the nonfaiaily householder). 



ChaructcricticB 



Not counting 
no:icaDh benofito 
(Official definition) 



Counting noncash 
benefits at w ' 
market value—' 



ALL INCOME LT/ELS 

Totttl hoUBolsoldo 

Kumi ly hounuholda 

With feniil'; houooholder, no husband preoent . 

Perc<?r.t of total 

Pcrcont of fftmily households 

BELOW POVERTY LT/EL 

Total households 

Ffrnily houitoholdD ' • 

With female houcoholde^r, no huobtind present . 

Percent of totnl 

Percent of family households, 

Percent bolou poverty level ■ 



79,108 
58,1*26 
8,51*0 
10.8 
^U,6 



5»320 
2,575 
P7.0 

30.2 



79,108 
58,U26 
8,51*0 
10.8 
1U.6 



5,337 
3; 101 
1,35U 

25. U 

^3.7 
15.9 



^ Noncash benefits include food stanps, free or reduced price ochooX lunches, P^J^l^c 
housing, Medicare and Medicaid (including expflnditureo for institutional care;. The 
narket value is the price of the good in the private market place (e.g., the market 
value of food stanpo is the face value of the stampo) • 

SOURCE- U S Bureau of the Censua, Technical Paper No. 50, "Alternative Methods for 
Valuing Selected In-Kind Transfer Benefits and Measuring Their Effect on 
Poverty" (March ' 1982) , .table F-1 . 
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Divorce: 
Americans' 
Style 



Motl- th.HI (tucr (tllllloll AttltTKMIlS 

Ihh.uiu* ih.ittic»i 111 l'?52, and iu> 
|}u'\ .ill ptdiiiist'J [ii [,ikc itictr 
sjxui«*'«- .In hll^t^l[u] lu.u i(c "unr i! 
tliMili ilii us jMrt " IV«.pin.* stich t,''**'^ 
inrt-nruiDs. b\ t'?77. uhrii n)iMiihcr% 
t»t ilie tturtMj^tr toluin of l'?52 tclc- 

sincv. UilK ^-^h.CW coupK->. or 29 

[V tiff It, h.lJ J IMIIL' (.'«!■ 

. It lias t.ikcn the 1957 niartt.ij^i.' 
ci>1i(ut tiw \eiits less (o iiMfli this 
s,> till" lev I' I of ilixoicc. CMtlu- I.Sniij- 
lioti rii.itt lai:*** fx'ifotniod tliat yivu. 
29 (vat'tu h.kl t'luli'il iti ill voice hv 
1977. thi' JOth .iMfijwtsarv for tlioM.' 
whii rcHuiitu-il roj^ctlii r Bv 1977. di- 
-voiii' li.id .ils,> I'tiJi'J aKuii iO p<t- 
cent of f hi' I .f) tDillioti in.iru.ijji's jM^t- 
loniii J in 1 962, K-fuic thiMt I5(li 
anru\i!:rsir\, .mil 2H [xrtn'nt ol the 
• 1.^ n\illion nurn.ij^i's pt.'ffotnicd in 
I''' " hcfi>rc* thiMt ICth annivca'rv. 
Nlarri.i'ifs J»> not last as hmj; as tlic'V 
nnCi' did Sucll statist U s supfxirt the 
ti.itin i>t tfu- 1970> to K- the "decade 

««t dl\Ott.i'." 

1 hi- di\«'tv:i- statist us of the mat- 
ruijio lofiitfts jus{ nicnttotu'd Jre not 
ti t conij-liti*, h»iwi'\cr, Ifctiitctii di- 
i.-rti* tali s cutnimic. anothiT 3 per- 



J-r.-> A \X\cA IS <hu-f,>{ the M.iTT^.ii:c 
J i.J TiJimfs SMti\fi« s /^Tarit h.jt ih^'fY.'i- 
SMS JinM «'»» 



ci'ru of the 1952 cohort will divorce, 
fut J lOLilof 32 percent. The cohorts 
of 1957. 1962, 2nd 1967 wilt have 
Jnofher 6. 10 and 17 peicent, tc- 
spectively. of tr.eir rj-airianes end 
in divorce. Indeed. fuUy half of 
all recently matned rouples could 
evi'ntu,„Uv divorce. 

The fact that many riurtiat»es end 
in divorce d\K.'s :.ot n.'cesutily mean 
th.it nuitrtJt^e is no ti)n}>er Jn Ameii' 
can institution. A tecrnt stixly of 
American uonien j};ed 15 to 44 in 
1976 showed that vrven out of ten 
divorcees remarried w ithin five years 
of their divttrce. Disorced tnen are 
tnutc likely than diS'Crccd wonicn to 
lemarry. Repeat marrtat;es are bc- 
coniinjiC(>tnnion: In 1979. (or exam- 
ple, an esiiiira'cd 44 percent of all 
mairiajji's were remartia^^cs. up front 
30 pcrceni in 1969. Although mote 
couples now divorce. marriajjC; re- 
mains rhc noini. 

The diirarion of niarri.ij^es can be 
predu^ted in much thi' ^ime way ay 
the lenjith of life, using life tables. 
With tfic life-table proceduie. it it 
;xissrb!e to calculate the proportion 
oftnarri iRevth.it c;»n he expected to 
survise to a specified wedding an- 
iiiveisuiy. the pcrveniaj;e of mar- 
tiijfies that will end m divorce Kith 
hefiue and afier a specified anniser- 
san, and ihe expevted diit uiun ut 



by James A, Weed 

marriages. The tables may be used to 
predict futute divorce statistics, or ro 
calculate one 'sown odds.* 

Aehlcving Anniversaries 

G)uples celebtating their 50th wed- 
ding anniversaries are often curious 
aKiut \he ItkehhcHHi of mairiaije) 
teaching tlie "gi^lden** annivetsary- 
Many will be disapp»)intcd by the an- 
swet; Achieving the 50th anniver- 
sary is not as rate an eve nt as m ight Ik 
sup|)osed. Even with ii>Jay*s high di- 
vorce rates, one of eight marriages 
»tfill last until the 50ih anniversary. 
The proportion is somewhat higher 
for first mattiages and lower for re- 
marriagrs, because people generally 
are<ilder when they teniatry and thus 
less likely to survive to a 50Th an- 
niversary, and IviMiiw divorce 
are higher when one or both spoubes 
have been m.irried before. 
*7hii furrktiLir tipfili^dtun iif tKe lif< may 
fctf ffftiftj ((>4iiti "iiufutuin-i>f maTTuiifc" tMf. 
f>ci4iiiM> a ft'Uitu t (fw ibrtH ji fur Jttb<fblkm) <>/ 
trumuKiri in ti hyt^nK-tuJ CiJuirj a\ irumu^i 
fntAttdfrttm tint annanury tinh^ nttt in rtk h 

lufftit tw \\te<ified diwAMutn ruus. mcttulmi , 

rttults frtvented tn {his anu.^ mr Jfnt«'d fr^m 

SliUrt, vnJe^ lk< awumpHnn t/wu the marT,agei 
u^f ibf^vi (II tKe diitiTKe and Jfjih ratti by 
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The Rise of Divorce 



.li\i>r»r fairs art riMnjj. a* iTtanv J-v hsli' of alt rXcnt rn^itrutic^ 4*«iilJ 




How Long Will It Last? 

r»|>citr>l tlutaiiiMt nnir ihrv >»tJllirr ihr di\i>rn- |iriinr rarlv \rars 

Jr, t.rir r..[.i.IU m rxjv. frJ iJ.tr.iru.ri .iv Jrjrl,, t.iVr rl.r.r tnM tn I itr 



..J 



«li%vicf irt iliL' fii\( iLMt vL'.iis iif iii.ir- 
tt.i^t', lollowfil \'\ vltimrnsluttt; ri>k .1* 
tlu- n>,i(n,ij:r ".»^;fs." Tht- tlMHsfsut ;> 

crt'.ts*.' witli the It'tij^th itf .i ni.irriaf^e. 
hul this risL fcnuiins ctmipiir.it ivcly 
h»w diiimj; ,md f'.ir Mtiiic ;itttc .liter 
the >LMts when (hi* nsV of ill voice is 
hij;h. A iiiuplf N\ht>v<.' rnariiitjiL* mii- 
\ i\L-\ U\ iMtly >i',its i*,itiis sontL'tltinj; 
i»f ;i tcpricvc. 



Tht' ik-chninj; twV of ilivoicc nftcr 
(li.- iMiIy yt'.m nf in.iri i.i|i;L* );;tLMtty in* 
t rLM\L*> tht* L"ll.inCL*> iif iL'lchMtii\j; fu- 
ttire ,inni\L'is.itii*> fttr t.<>iiplci. uVio 
li:»vL' K:cn ti>j;i*iht*r fur vtnit* time. 
For L-x;iniplc. tif l 00 newly pcrfiirtnej 
ntatringes only 13 .ichieve the 50th 
jnnivers.irY; hut oi 100 in.ir(i;»f»es 
that have snrviveJ to the ICth an- 
nivetSiirY. 21 re;ich the 50ih. Of 
e\'L*ry 100 m.irrtnj;L's that achieve the 
25ih anniversary, 32 also attain rl\e 



^Cx\\ .miiivrisitrYi ;»i J 55 of e% cry 100 
in.itnajijes that i.i^t until the 40th an- 
niverv;»rY 5ut\ ive to the 5Cth. 

Given current Ji\oice anj deuth 
r3'c%, ue can otiinate ifu* thjincesof 
iHT.inimy other anniNc**'»i^t»ti- Kti 
exaitiple, 63 percent of new n»ar- 
itii^;ei survive to the ICth annivcr* 
5iir>, 41 pcrci-nt to the ?5th, iUiJ 25 
percent ti» the -^Cth. Aiiionj; rnar- 
ri.i^ji-N that iLMch the lOth annivcf 
sary, 65 percent also achieve the 
25th, and 40 pcrceni the 40th. Of 
couples ccItfbtatinB their 25ih an- 
nivotsary", 61 percent will K* toi{e»her 
lon^ cnoMj;h to attain their 40th. 

The probahihty of divorce dc» 
cica^cs with the duration of mar* 
riajje. At tivJjy's divi>rce rates, 39 
percent tiftnania^csteaclunR the 5tli 
unnivL*r>arY and 27 percent of those 
leacliinnthe 10th will eventually end 
iti %h\orce. Bni only 1 1 pcn'cnt of 
tluise niarri.iijcs th:if attain the 20ih, 
and 7 percent of tho>e achieviti^ the 
25th iHirnversiiry, will iuhscquently 
end in divorce. 

The TisV of divorce declines rapidly 
in the eaily years of marriafie. Ct>m- 
paie the figuri.'s in the previous para- 
graph: fJctwecn the 5th and lOth 
iu)nivcis;tt(cs the pritbahihry of a fu- 
ture diviirce lIcc lines by 12 percent- 
fv>inis (ftoni 39 to 27). b»jt be- 
tween the 20ih and 25th jmniver* 
sjiries the pruhabdity declines by only 
4 pitints (ftoni 1 I tn 7). 

Fij;"*"ini; the Odds 

Another way to porirjy the recent 
American divoicep-'ttern is to calcu- 
late the percenlaKC of rn.iiiiiiBes that 
will end in divorce K'foie achieving a 
piven iiiiniversary. At current di- 
vorce rJtes. 19 peiceiit of a piven 
cohort of nv^^■ niairiajjes will end in 
div'.Kce K'fote the 5th Jtiixtvx'isdry. 
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"Today, a new niarriaKi.' will laM an avcraftC of 23.2 yt'ars. For 
first marrijiRcs, the c^p<.•clcd duraiicm is two br 
tlirt'c yf'^rs more lh:»n this, and (or rtTnarriajjcs somo five to ten yrar* los;" 



U iH-uiiir l<{.>ii- rlu- ICrli. ^C |xt- 
tcni li-f.ifc rlir I'll!!. 47 jvufiit Iv 
Kifi- clif .itul ^Or*'**'" 

s4)iMC<.i it.it In^lii'T th.iti tlitiM- yic 
M-i»tf.l .11 Mu" K'):t'»'iiti^:i>t tlii% .ittnlc 
ti»r ilio .uru.il ni.MTi.i^^c i»>hott> ^^^ 
ViSl. I'ii^:, .iiul J967 K'ljus*? 

.S..mi- Mini i.i>:i-) I'liil wttli the 

J|-.»tl: i t .( -il^ U *• .1l>.l. I't I itlM <, .Itc 

n.i !.ii]);rr ^uhji i t h* iIk' li"^ o\ Jl- 
Miuf ri'ouli. thi- tiiiinil.itiM* 

{x-ti i"nf,i^:r ill imij^li-o'livtuii-J .11 ;iri> 
^ll\vu .miiivi't'..iu !<• not .!■» l.itj.:i' ,is It 
wi'iilvl Iv it x'lUf ni.nti.ii;*-'. wrtc nut 
JiMU|Mf.l \ \ Jr.irli It vvi- .iilitisj lUv 
fij;«itfs ■>■• ih.ir Ji'.ifli Jtoiupri lit) m.ir- 
ti.i^,M-s ,11 .ill li>r .» liwd pttiiul .litti 
m.iMi.icv.'wi- I. in ticinnnvu' oI.wpH- 
i,ill\ ilu- [KUt'iiM.i! i^vtivni ilivtutcit 
h\ .1 >;i\i-n .iiinui-is.it>. 

Il i\f .itsiinu' tut I- v.iuipli'. ih.tt ' 
tmh Jivoiir I .tn «.ii«rij|-i iii.tni.i^;es 
Ivli'ti* ilic y^ih jnnui-is.in (tin- iioL 
tit iliNtiipiuMi In Ji'.iih lo rciu), 4'^ 
[vivfiii nl m.i.'ti.tj^i". wfijlil end If) 
Ji\iir\i' h\ till- J^tli .uinivti>..ir\, 
Msini; ilu- l'^7(»-77 t.itf. Ihi'» IS 
I'lilv c»o |iiint'. I»n;lit't tlun iIk- 47 
' fH-fi fill li^nf 'iTiM-v.! Iroin tlic 
ilui.iitun i>l tn.itri.tti** t.il^lrs, id 
vlinh Kiifi Jnorii- ,uut JtMili Jis- 
N4i|\fu ni.ifr:.i.'- >. Tln% tt>n>[vuij«>n 
JonK'H'-fr.iris |»im ti)it'.>iii.il tlu'tl^tci 
%.>t mi>rt.ilit\ is Juiin^; ilic Jic- 
.kK-s nt t}ii* .ivfi.icc ni.itti.ii;C 

I:\pccl.Uiuii of Ntiirri;ii;o 

In « litc t.iMi'tlii'cttoii'.*'! Jl Mtli t.ttf«. 
.u -;viifK .ij;i-<< Mv siinini.in:t.'J ih .i _ 
;,t,ni->r'i Lttiivvn .I-* [III- r.itmn 
lit I)!. It {miiIi " i-'t fv. itupK-, ilif 
t tittvi.; >.{ 1 1 r.uiun 1 '1 .ir ImitIi is 
.iK«ni 74 t«'r .'Xnu rn .m-^. AppKmj; 
tlu- lifi- i.iMi i| j I '.kIi t" inini.iLir 
Jtit it...n wilJ-.i -tmil iriiu..^ .r>-.th.- 




"ex JVC tf J Jnr.ition i>t ;i ri\:jrri3t;c ju»t 
iinti.itfil." whuli ri*iMt;> thf nunvK'r 
III vc,:ts 4n JVff.jjjo miuri.it;i* K* 
I'xjviifi! •«> I.ist iiftft jIic wfJJint*. 

'T«.>J.i>. .1 nfv* m.irri.inc will l.isl Jn 
.ivctji^-c uCl^.l vfars, Kisci? t>n ihi* 
Ji -»»t.f Av.i'h Mtrsi.f 1^76-77. 
Ivtf JuNT l«.irfi.itjt-s, till' f\ptvtK"J iIu- 
t.itii .n Is ivM»iir rlitfi- w t^^ runti- ih.in 
tins. ,ini.I ti>r rfin.iTtMj;fs -^ofiu* fi\c i»» 
ten v». u« U '- 

T III- «.■ \I i r«. .1 .Inr.i* t t\c\K 



ninrri.iRi's hiis JochneJ. fkiucen 
I94S ;mJ ihi'cxpccU'J Jur;)ti(.)n 
iif rn,irri.i>;o was 30 to 32 years. By 
1069 iIk' fit:uti' had dropped to 26.2 
vc;ii^. and rhc* 1976— 77 iigurc is a full 
ihroc veatv below th;w. Since the 
■enrly l')60s, the cxpccreil diir;)t ion nf 
t\cw iiiatri.ij;f> h.is declined aK»ut 
ei^hr ye.irs, nt altni)st 25 percent. 

This JfcliiK' riHccis the uicrcas: 
m Jjvutt.cs. cspcctall> consiJeriti'j; 
tl\c nJi-Jir.iti- Jctliiu* in ninfr,ilir> 
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If Only Death Did Us Part 



I 



iUm hiiH iittufrt-J iivcf the i.irne 
fxiitu! .in J ttmls in tcn^rhcn the 
fx[K'i (t'lj Juf.nn>n in.itri."»ijt*. Thi* 
ikiliia' .iImi rttVcis thf fiKt t^at rf- 

expctifj ilut.ituirt th.m lit?.t mjr- 
n.» l^i*vc Ixrn accDunrtriR ft»r a 
jirimin^; \li.itt' i)f tlic ttitat nuniK'rof 
in;Mri.ip'> perf<,>rmfil c,i<h year. 

c.in If t.iktil.itcil 'uu ju?tt fi ■* HL-v* 



Thf expcctcil hiiniK't of v^Sf^ of 
m.irrwiye tcmnininjj fi, -narrictt 
c^nlp!tr^ cclflutitinp their (i^^t an- 
nivt'rv;ir>' i> J2.*J ye.irs, sli^l'.dy 

'fi lilt' 2 5 2 vtMrs expect t' J tur m.U' 
I ■ n;f^)u*t v/iirtaieJ. The first \C3T isa 
Miufih (ine. 

Htiufvcr. the cxpocieJ numlxrr t)f 
ycarstif niarri;tj;c rem.iining tncrcasrs 
ft>r ctiupic* ccK'l'tatmg succes^n^ 
,tnu.ri't.>rs;itiei^ rrnin \\t€ 2nd to the 
*)t\\. At t!»t' 2ntJ annjvcrsar>' an avcr< 



;»l>e 2 VC>iMf\fcmain, aiul jt the 9ih 
,mni\efs.ir> the fiijurc tv 2'!. 5 Hvcn 
at lite 1 5th anntvcrwr> the cxpcctrvt 
JuTJtion uf marrujjc is 2 V4 \':ais — 
sltj^htlv mt»re than thecxpcctfil duia* 
tint) jmong ncwlvT»ed>. Fi»r a mar* 
ri:ij;e that reaches t!>c ISrh anmver- 
wn, the first 15 vearjcoNt nnthmg in 
cxfx-cteJ Jtiraiion, 

This me.)\iire iMusiriitcs cteatly 
th.it the risk uf Jivmcc is hii;h in the 
early ve;<rv tif m^irriage and declines 
rapidly tliereafter. Of course, as a 
iniiniape "ajies"* it faces an increased ^ 
rislc of d tsrupt ion due to the death i^f a 
spiiusc, ;ind the expected duratiiin 
evctuually K.'gin^ to dccltnV ,is a re. 
»ult. At the 25th annivcrwf the ex- 
pected r.utnJter nf years n' : : 
ren^rtin^nH »s Ihosi- ^luj? 

whuh i^vf^'t'i the 40th .inhii!.r,*»> 
last on tr .ivenif^e an addunmal 
113 ye i\i And >f your mairiage 
lasts 50 ye.«i ihe^odds are it will 
last anothei 7. 

Divorce Trends 

Underlying all these prohahtlity cal- 
culations is the fundamental a»* 
sumprton that the current divorce 
and death rates will continue un* 
chiinijed for several decodes- 

Twenty yeari ayo. the general di- 
vorce tatc was aKnii the same as m 
the years )ust K'fore \X\wld ^A'ar 11 
AKmt elKh^ or nine d-.vortci «c»c 
granted i";Vh >earpt't ihvuiMili'^ lu-^t' 
tied wtMUcn a^ed I 5 year" m! u: .r Jr« 
1967, the r.ite wa<> . lv.:\ 

hiyher— 1 1,2 d i voice % ; A . . ' 
ally per tKc*us.*nd maaied wt^mcu. 
But the 1979 rate of S wss more 
than douhic the 19'^': t^:" 

The annual il" •■:t t,.,, ^ "(p' 
ycMi lo be Icsehiv, ' "^cn 
1^76 and 1977. th« ...iff icui.uned 
fvrh.inRed at 22.1 divorces per 
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lu' Inruc number ot divonch are thcnitsclvcn a force that 
coiifd liccp the divorce rate hiijli. Wifli niarrin(;es 
M> often ending; in divort e, many previously married people are joining 
the p<uii of civntlaMc marriage partners.*' 



» iciMiij; HI r^ivS .md l''7S>. fill- r jttr 
.ipiv.its III he Nt.ihli- lui I'^Hi^, Jt'ciuJ* 
iix^i til j^ros t\h >n.il lif^MM'N 

AlilitMJijIi ihv il>\t)tir I.UC lu.iy Iv 
leveling; oM, t>l iiH 10 iMiti; ,11 .1 niiK'h 

I he 10 IS littio ovuici\iC %u>;jjoslini» 
uhiMi >t>c f;irc will \x)i\i\ ti) iloiliiic, ' 
t>f f-^on il^.»t s»u \\ .1 Ji'i lirxo uillixcn'- 
Slfuo l»ti*iU ilisdur iJlos (l'^7o— 
77) iini'lv rti.ii li.ih >>( .ill iii.iiri.t^cs 
u ill t-r>-! Ill tlt^dii I' , M irtu- .Mit;iit' f h.ir 
NiH.ici> (jiini<( lfii^ Mi«^(.iin suili J 
hiyti l» \rl nt iii.ir.'.<t J;«iupri'>t». (>f 
■ I'M'*', ? p-^i t,,. i Na*^ uttult;! h.ivo 
,=t-. -.tu fOil ili.if MKu rv K.i>iilinv .iMe 

tl < [olof.ltC fVOtl l>tlt- tllllJ ti( Ill,IIIIt'<.l 

t ..iiifloN -livtm it»K. ImiI lli.it Icvfl h.iN 
.ilif.i.lv K-oi» ic.f. Ih-nI by Mime ni,u- 

Ihf l.itKi* niimlvr of iJivoicos ♦lie 
thf lll'^<•t»o^ .1 (tiivo ih.it iiuilvi kocp 
the i!i\»n»o i.uo lii^jh With m.tr- 
v«i tifion »-hklin^; in ilmnio, 
Hi.iiu j't»-\ ii msU in.il '.»-».! |H'»<plo .irr 
liMiun^itit* {Hnil tp| A\ .ttl.iMo iii.iiriJ(;o 
p,iiiiu-iN SiiKo tlu' Kii>:o ni.ijii«ii> »>l 
Ji^crct-J pt'<<{'Ii- iL'iniiiv. ■iitkl it iti.n- 
fi;iO'^ l\.ist' .1 ti'^lioi «t\or,ill iisk t«t 

nIinoHO, fllO |,;0IHM.ll ill^PfiO f.Ile IS 
Ilkt'K (V> ItM' .In ,1 It'Mitt ' 

r'.iN|\ioi; in dio Hi hoi dircttuui i\- 
rhf tt t)iliMu\ of v»'U'^K ^idults ro p»isr- 
■ |i«.iu' thoir fiiM tu.uTMKf In 1970, 
or)l> 1 1 poi^ oi>i i<t (tu- u ninoi) .ind N 
pi.'ii»-ni xt till' mori Krwooh rho 
i>l2S.ui,l 2^I».»J ru'voi K'oii ni.itiioJ 
In 1981. 22 fH-iLtnt of tho ^^onton 
and H fvrioriHit"ll\o n>or» m th,iT a^o 
jjtmip hjj rto^or lx*on rn.uried Pe- 
Ciiiiso ui»rnon who nurry xn their 
rwonttfs ,tiv nuich loss likoly to Ji- 
vofio.th.ir* tlniN<* uho ni.iifv in thoti 
loons, iho itoiKj r»tu.Hd l.nor m.ii- 
nai;o sfiiU it-%liKo Ut^otio fjfc\. 

Si* t'tio 1 M\ piv litt iih i t-li.MiWy 




fuiiiro Jiwittt" i.iit's K'C.uisc ihoy iuo 
ir»nuontoJ by v) m.iiiy diffcronr f<»c- 
nui*. Hnwovcr divorce ha* hecunio 
an iniptutanf in^iodicn^ in iho ni.ui- 
t.d c»in»posniiin of the American 
pi.)pu1ation. For cxarnplo. in 1970 
»inlv 5 pcKcni of the won^cn a^ed IS 
n) 54 u}jn had ever been nwrrioJ 
ucio curroruly Jivorcod. anJ only J 
{vn-eni uoto sopar.tfod In 1981. 12 
po-Konr uoro *li\oriod .ind jnorlu-r 5 
}H'i«.ont st'p.ir.iifj 



Pivorce ioem* incrp.iMnKlv ac- 
cepted ttxj.iy. a* diviMCr-t fi.ive be- 
come nuire common. 7 har fact could 
push the divorce rare hijjhet it ill. 
With more Wdmcn enrcrfnij the •xxuV 
force, new &rrair>s in fam»[^^ life may 
lead to divorce, an.' ;aiiw>niic hard 
times cuuld create further stress. 
VX'hiIf t!»e future of dis'orce raie> re- 
mains iincerr jin. divorce —like mai* 
ria^*^ ~~ has K-asine nn Amorican 
tiiNfitiition • 
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STVTKMKNT OV AKMANI) NI( IIOLI. JR.. M.D.. FII. 1).. FACULTY, 
HARVAIU) MKDICAL SC IIOOL, STAFF. MASSACIIlJSKrrS GKNKR- 
\L HOSPITAL. AND FORMKR CILMRMAN, MASSACIllJSKTTS 
(JOVKRNOR'S COMMISSION ON CIIILDRKN AND FAMILY 

Dr. NiC!!OLi. Mr. Chairman, I am Armand Nicholi and I am a 
physician with the Harvard Medical School and Massachusetts 
(General Hospital and a psychiatrist, and I speak on behalf of the 
American Psychiatric Association, a professional society represent- 
ing some 27,000 members. And my host here has been the Family 
Research Council. 

Of all that we know about human development, if one factor m- 
fluences the character development and the emotional stability of a 
person, it is the quality of the relationship he experiences as a 
chilJ with both of his parents. Conversely, if people suffering from 
severe nonorganic emotional illness have one experience in 
common, it is the absence of a parent, through death or divorce, 
time-demanding job or absence for other reasons. A parent's inac- 
cessibility, either physically, emotionally, or both, can exert a pro- 
found effect on the child's emotional health. 

These impressions come from a vast body of research which 
began over three decades ago and that led the World Health Orga- 
nization over 20 years ago to make the statement: "What is be- 
lieved to be essential for mental health is that the infant and 
young child should experience a warm, intimate and continuous re- 
lationship with his mother.'* 

And more recent research has demonstrated the full emotional 
impact on the child of the missing or the inaccessible father. What 
has been shown over and over again to contribute most to the emo- 
tional development of the child is a close, warm, sustained and con- 
tinuous relationship with both parents. 

The close physical contact that Dr. Brazelton spoke about this 
morning, when a child is held, a very young infant is held very 
close to one physically, we know ^hat something goes on there, that 
physically as well as emotionally that is essential over a long 
period of time for the emotional health of the child. 

Yet this physical and emotional accessibility of parents to one 
another and of parents to children is ^extremely difficult to attain 
in our society today, because of several; trends, and I would like to 
mention just one or two; 

The ever-increasing divorce rate sdbjects an ever-mcreasmg 
number of children to physically and emotionally absent parents. 
The divorce rate has risen some 700 percent since the beginning of 
the century and it continues to soar. My understanding is that 
there is about 1 million children a year involved in divorce cases; 
13 million children, or over half of all the children in the United 
States under 18, have one or both parents missing. 
. Within 3 years after the divorce, recent studies have shown, fa- 
thers, many fathers, never see their children. Because of divorce, 
an increasing number of homes have only one parent, and one- 
parent families are growing at about 20 times the rate of two- 
parent families. 

The increasing number of married women who have jomed the 
labor force and work outside of the home, especially those mothers 
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with young chiltircM\, have effect on family life. In 1948, 18 per- 
cent of the Nation's inotherh-workod oaEside of tho home. Today it 
is over 50 percent. • 

What 1 find most disturbing about this phenomenon is that an 
ever-increasing percentage of mothers who work are mothers of 
very young children, who must work because of economic necessit}^. 

Another trend, the intrusion of the television set into the Ameri- 
can home, has had an effect on the American family that we have 
not even begun to measure. The parents* inaccessibility contributes 
lU ehilttltMJ §|ieiulhm oriuPinoUH amounts of tim^ watching televi- 
t5ioh. liil^ lOiuVISlOn B^t has become a babysitter in many homes. 

Television acts as a twi>-edged sword: It both results from and 
causes mental inaccessibility. When parents are home physically, 
television often interferes with the meaningful interaction between 
parents and between parents and children* 

We are just beginning to experience the -first generation brought 
up completely on television. Some studies have shown that the 
average viewing time of the American child from 6 to 16 years of 
age is between 20 and 24 hours per week. If that child lives to be 80 
and that continues throughout his life, he will have spent 8 to 10 
years of his entire life watching television. 

These are only a few of several trends contributing' to a change 
in child-rearing practices that has been taking place in this coun- 
try during the past few decades. The change is this: In American 
homes today, child care has shifted from parents to other agencies. 
A home in v/hich both parents are available to the child emotional- 
ly as well as physically in some areas of our society has become the 
exception rather than the rule. 

\ And I refer not only to the disadvantaged and the divorce homes 
Where the father is missing and the mother v/orks; I refer to even 
the most affiuent homes. Cross-cultural studies show that the U.S. 
parents spend considerably less time with their children than 
almost any other nation in the world. 

Although both Russian parents work and although Russian chil- 
dren spfend a great deal of time in family collectives, emotional ties 
between children and parents are stronger and the time spent to- 
gether considerably greater than in the United States. There is rel- 
atively little juvenile delinquency in Russia. Some Russian fathers 
have said they would never let the day go by without spending 2 
hours with their sons. 

A study, as you may know, in a small community outside of 
Boston, measuring how much time fathers spend with their very 
young sons showed the average time per day is about 37 seconds. 
From my clinical experience and from my research with college 
students, I began to notice: (1) that a large number suffered from 
an incapacitating symptomatic or characterological illnesses; (2) 
that they seemed to have a number of dramatic early experiences 
with a rejecting, inaccessible or absent parent; and (3) that when 
we looked at their histories carefully, there appeared to be some 
causal relation between the earlier experience and the emotional 
illness they were suffering as an adult. 

About 15 years ago, I began to study several hundred students 
that dropped out of college for psychiatric reasons, and two^charac- 
teristics of the group were: (1) a marked isolation and alienation 
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from their parents, especially their fathers— and these were all 
young men — and (2) an overwhelming apathy and lack of motiva- 
tion. 

In addition, among those who had the most serious illness, that 
is those who were hospitalized with schizophrenia and diagnosed as 
schizophrenic, a large number had lost one or both parents through 
death. When compared wit:h several control groups, this finding 
proved highly significant ' xically, and this provided me with 
my first clue \hat there micht i:)e some association between a miss- 
ing parent and emotional iJ ne<v 

As I began to work witj' patietnts clinically, I began to realize 
that absence throygh death v-v:-s :ne most severe kind of absence, 
but that there wen iiiany oXhoi kinds of absence. Recent studies 
we conducted among schoolchildren this past year in a Boston 
suburb indicated that children ^'''^^ had experienced divorce or 
death within the family had a suuv:;iitically significant, strikingly 
higher incidence of emotional disorder than children from intact 
families. 

Over the past few years, research studies have been carried out 
throughout the world trying to understand or refine^our under- 
standing of this phenomenon, to try to understand why some chil- 
dren are paralyzed by the loss of a parent through divorce or death 
and other children for some reasons that we do not understand 
seem not to be affected at all, just like some children can contract 
polio and be paralyzed by it and others seem to be not affected by 

it. ' ' ... 

Studies on missing fathers have been carried out m several aif- 
ferent countries. One published in the Archives of General Psychia- 
try studied the periodic absence of the father on 200 children seen 
at a military medical clinic where the father's. absence was due to 
his military occupation. The children ranged froi.i 3 to 18 years of 
age- 

The researchers found early reaction to the fsther s departure, 
strangely enough, resembled reactions to children who lose a 
father by death: (1) ragefuj p.;otest oven, desertion; (2) denial of ihe 
loss and an intense fantasy ? ^lationsbip with the parent; (3) efforts 
at reunion— they would often try to call the father on the phone or 
pretending they were speaking to him in the room— (4), irrational 
^ guilt and a need for punishment; (5) exaggerated separation anxi- 
eties and fears of being abandoned; (6) a decrease in impulse con- 
trol; and (7) a wide variety of regressive symptoms. 

When the fathers left home, the child was often allowed to do 
things not otherwise permitted. This made it difficult for the child 
to internalize a consistent set of standards for controlling his be- 
havior. In several instances, the fathers leaving was followed by 
disobedience, decline in school performance, and aggressive antiso- 
cial behavior. 

The child seemed unable to control himself, and this loss of con- 
trol of impulses is especially interesting in the light of the observa- 
tion by many of us in psychiatry that more people come to see psy- 
chiatrists today because of a lack of impulse control, whereas 15 
years ago they came because of an inability to have contact with 
their feelings and their impulses. 
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Several other recent studies bear on the absence or inaccessibil- 
ity of the father, and all point to the same conclusions, and they all 
make all of us f^el somewhat guilty for not being more accessible. 
A father absent for long periods contributes to: (a) low motivation 
for achievement; ib) inability to defer immediate gratification for 
later -rewards; ic) lo^;^' self-esteem; id) susceptibility to group influ- 
ence, peer influence, from which most influence to take drugs or to 
get involved in sexuai activity takes place. 

The absent father tends to have passive, effeminate, dependent 
sons, lacking in achievement, motivation, and independence. These 
are general findings, of course, with many,exceptions- 

Most children experience an absent parent as rejection, and re- 
jection inevitably breeds resentment and hostility. The child may 
express this outwardly in the form of violence or inwardly in the 
form of depression, despondency, and self-injury. 

The suicide rate in 10- to 14-year-olds in this country has dou- 
bled, and in children 15 to 19 years old it has tripled during the 
past 20 years. These trends have resulted in our society producing 
a sta^^a^ring number of angry, depressed, and 5uicical children. Re- 
search indicates that the loss or absence of a parer;t predisposes a 
child to a vi iety of emotional disorders that manifest themselves 
immediately or later in the child's life. 

But what about the future? What can we expect if the divorce 
rate continues to soar, and if some of thc-^se trends that interfere 
with the emotional accessibility of parents to one another and to 
their children continue? 

First of all, I think the quality of family life will continue to de- 
teriorate, producing a society with a higher incidence of emotional 
illness than ever before known; 95 percent of our hospital beds, in- 
stead of 50 p^rrcent, may be taken up by mentally ill patients. The 
nature of this illness will be characterized primarily by lack of im- 
pulse control. 

In this impulse-ridden society of tomorrow, we can expect the as- , 
sassination of people in authority to be an everyday occurrence. All 
crimes of violence can be expected to increase, even those within 
the family. Because battered children, if they survive, tend to 
become parents who in turn abuse their children, the amount of 
violence within the family will increase exponentially. Aggression 
turned inward will also increase and the suicide rate will continue 
to soar. 

What can we do about these trends? I think that we must take 
steps to reverse this process of producing empty and angry young 
people whose rage erupts either in uncontrolled violence or in de- 
pression and self-destruction. 

When. a family disintegrates, to reduce it to its simplest terms, 
both children and adults suffer a form of intense loneliness — the 
most painful and most frightening of human experiences. Loneli- 
ness is so painful to even contemplate that modern psychiatry has 
pretty much avoided the study of it. 

People suffering from nonorganic disorders today-Tdrug addicts, 
alcoholics, workaholics, and many other kinds of emotional ill- 
nesses — may in large measure be attempting to avoid the pain of 
loneline.ss. When a person is left alone on a raft or in a chamber 
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for lon^^ pt-riods <>l tirnr. he will often develop hallucinations and 
other psychotic symptoms to avoid this pain. 

In addition, the first terrifying fear we experience as a child is 
the fear of being abandoned, of being left alone. Also, according to 
rescvirch at the Ma?-=achusetts General Hospital on dying patients, 
the fear of bein^ abandoned is one of the last fears we experience 
in tnis life. And it i< my- conviction that because of divorce rates 
and family rzi.sinte^cra: ./n that miiiions of p?ople in this country 
today strugt;l-' at some level throughout their lives with some form 
of loneliness, 

Lei me say in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, that^in a brief look at 
the n^-earch in this area we have obser\^ed the high divorce rate 
and omer trends in this Nation having a profound effect, not only 
on children but on all aspects of our society. As this divorce rate 
exploded upward in the sixties and seventies, clinical and labora- 
tory research indicates that it is no coincidence that this trend was 
followed closely by a parallel increase in Juvenile violent crime and 
in the tendency of a huge segment of our society to use psychoac- 
tive drugs. 

This drug taking began in the early sixties among a few college 
students on the east and west coast. Today it involves between a 
quarter and a half of our entire population; 20 million people 
smoke marihuana daily, that one drug alone. 

A vast body of research has shown that .the drug-taking popula- 
tion today, like the same population in the early sixties when it 
was much smaller, is comprised of people of disaffection and rebel- 
lion, who tend to come from broken and disorganized homes. 

Chairman Miller. Let me interrupt you there. Those were the ^ 
second bells, so we have to vote now. We will return scon for the 
rest of your conclusion. Please excuse us. 

[P cess.] 

Mr. Lkland [presiding]. We are going to proceed. Dr. Nicholi, if 
vou would continue. 

Dr. NiCHOLL Well, I was saying that as the divorce rate beg to 
increase in the sixties and then in the late sixties began to ^iioot 
straight up right through the seventies, with this accelerated rate 
there has also bee., an increase, a parallel increase in juvenile vio- 
lent crime and the use of psychoactive drugs, and a vast body of 
research has shown that the absence of a parent through death, di- 
vorce, or time-demanding job contributes to many forms of emo- 
tional disorder, especially the anger, rebelliousness, lovv self- 
esteem, depression, poor academic performance, and antisocial be- 
havior that characterizes drug users 

The same characteristics that characterized drug users, this 
Csmall group v/ho began in the early sixties, interestingly enough, 
characterizes the largo group of drug users today. They still have 
the same characterist ics that distinguish them from the rest of the 
non-drug-using population- 
Let me just make a few comments in closing about recommenda- 
tions. Suffice it to say that the Government I think must recognize 
that families are the vital cells that constitute the flesh and blood 
of our society. When one family disintegrates, so does a part of our 
society. 
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Government must attempt through the media and through every 
means possible 1 i change the Nation's attitude toward the family, 
so that it is giv-n a higher priority. It seems to me that the Gov- 
ernment and many of the institutions in this countr>- are "unthink- 
ingly antifamily, iind I think we need a revolution. 

Mr, Leland. Can you oack up and repeat that, please:? 

Dr. NiCHOU. I said that I think that many of the institutions in 
our society are unthinkingly antifamily. I think this is true v/ith 
our Governments as with our educational institutions, and our 
business corporations, and so forth. They think and plan without 
giving any thought tO the family. The family is kind of a body out 
there that is a necessary evil that you give time to and then get 
back to what is really important. 

Because human behavior is complex, research must come from 
many different disciplines. The Government must help the Nation 
become aware that poor academic performance, susceptibility to 
peer influence, and delinquent behavior, as well as suicide and 
homicide, have been found to be higher among children from di- 
vorced homes or homes in which one or both parents are missing 
or frequently absent. 

The disruption of families not only imposes a vast economic 
burden on the Nation, but inflicts upon individual citizens more 
sorrow and suffering than war, poverty, and inflation combined. 
Once these facts are comprehended, the Government and the 
entire Nation will realize that the problem of divorce and these 
other trends that adversely^ffect the family can no longer be ne- 
glected. 

To spend vast sums of money in other areas while neglecting the 
area of divorce and family dissolution is like placing an expensive 
roof on a'house while neglecting the raging fire in the basement of 
that house. 

I want to close by commending this committee for beginning an 
exploration of this problem. 

[Prepared statement of Armond M. Nicholi follows:] 

pRFPARKD Tkstimony OF Armand M. Nicholi, Jr., M.D., Harvard Medical School, 
Massachusettts General Hospital 

If one factor influences the character development and emotional stijbility of a 
ix^rson, it is the quality of the relationship he experiences as a child with both of his 
parents;. Conversely, if p>eople suffering from severe nonorganic emotional illness 
have one experience in common, it is the absence of a parent through death, di- 
vorce, time-demanding job or absence for other reasons, A parent's inaccessibility 
either physically, emotionally, or both, can exert a profound influence on the child's 
emotional health- These fmpressions come from a vast body of research v/hich began 
over three decades ago and that led the World Health Organization over tvi^enty 
yeais ago to make this statement: '^What is believed to be essential for mental 
health is that the infant and young child should experience a warm, intimate, and 
continous relationship with his mother . . and then presented evidence that 
many forms of psychoneu roses and character disorders are to be attributed to the 
absence of the mother or to discontinuities in the child's relationship with his 
mother. In the years following that statement, research throughout the world has 
demonstrated that a separation from the mother, even for brief periods of hosptiali- 
zation, and the quality of the mother's relationship with the child, can profoundly 
affect both the child's physical and emotional developrrif'nt. And more recent re- 
search hits demonstrated the full emotional impact on the child of the missing or 
inaccessible father. What has been shown over and over «gain to contribute most *o 
the emotional development of the child is a close, warm, sustained and continuous 
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rolati.niship with Ur\\i i;ar.-n!s Vr!. ihv acceleraimg divorce raie and several other 
trends Ttxiav in our s!>cK-iv riiakf:^ this moat difficult to attain. 

The ever-inLTe.i^in^ divorce rate Hubjocis an ever-incrcLsinii number of children to 
phv-^icallv and emoiionailv absent parents. The divorce rate has risen 7(H) percent in 
thi< ca-nturv and continues to soar. CK'er a million children a year are invoKea m, 
divorce ca.--<-s million fover half of all U-SJ children under 1^ have one or both 
parents nussinii. Within three years after the divorce decree half the fathers never 
<ee I --eir children. P^'cau<e of divorce, an inereai-in^^ number of homes have onlv one 
parent One parent families are Krowing at 20 times the rate of two parent families. 
* Th»- increasing numbers of iiiarric^ women who ha.e jomed the labor force ana 
.,.Mr-f- onr^ifj,. f>rihr h<;nit — esjxn-iallv those mothers with young childreri have a pro- 
found H^rcl' on famiiv life. In IJMS.' IS percent of ihe nations mothers worked out- 
ride of the home. In H)71 this figure jumped to 43 percent. Today it is over o() per- 
cent The frequent articles describing how this phenomenon has increased marital 
<trt>^^^ and contributed to the high rate of divorce have become all too familiar. 
What I find most disturbing about this phenomenon is that an ever-increasing per- 
centage of the mothers who work are mothers of ver>- young children, and who must 
work because of economic necessity. , , , rr 

The obtrusion of the television set into the American home has had an eltect on 
the American familv that we have not yet even begun to fathoni. Parental inaccessi- 
bility contributes to children spending enormous amounts of time watching televi- 
sion* The television set has become a babysitter in many homes- Television acts as a 
two-edged sword. It both results from and causes parental inaccessibility. W^hen par- 
ents are home physically, television often interferes with the meaningful interaction 
between members of the family. 

We are ju<t beginning to experience the first generation brought up completely on 
television. Some .studies have shown that the average viewing time of the American 
child from *i to Hi vears of age is between 20 and 24 hours per week. If he lives to t>e • 
vO anr that continues throughout his life, he will have spent 8 to 10 years of his life 
watching television. Or to put it another way /If he lives to be 80, he will have lived 
a little less than 'AO OQO days. Because he sleeps one-third of that time, he lives- 
about 20 000 days. One-fifth of his waking life or about 4,000 days will have been 
spent watching television. We have only begun to realize the full impact of this phe- 
nomenon on familv life. Research showing the effects of T.V. violence on the behav- 
ior of both children and adults has been less than encouragmg. 

■ The=^e are onlv a few of several trends contributing to a change in child-rearing 
that has been taking place in this country, during the past few decades. The change 
is this- in American homes todav child-care hasfhifted from parents to other agen- 
cie"^ A home in which both parents are available to the child emotionally as well as 
phvsicallv has become, in some areas of our society, the exception rather than the 
rule And I refer not only to the disadvantaged and divorced home where the lather 
is missing and the mother works. 1 refer to even the most affluent homes, ^-ross'. 
cultural studies show that United States parents spend considerably less time with 
their children than almost any other country in the world. Although both iiussian 
parents work .ind although Russian children spend a great deal of time in family 
collectives, emotional ties between children and parents are stronger and the time 
spent together is considerably g^reater than in the United States:. there is relatr-e y 
little juvenile delinquency in Russia. Some Russian fathers have said they w.puld 
never i'et a dav go by without spending two hours, with their sons. A study m a 
small community in this country of how much time fathers spend with their very 
voung sons shows that the average time per day is about 3/ seconds. 
' From mv clincial experience and from my research with college students. I began 
to notice fl) thuK a larg:? number suffered from an incapacitating symptomatic or 
characterological confiict. (2) that they seemed to have in common a number ol 
traumatic earlv exf>eriences with a rejecting, inaccessible or absent parent, and 
when we lo<:.ked at their histories carefully, there appeared to be some causal rela- 
tion between the earlier experiences and the emotional illness they were sufTering 
as ar' adult. About 15 vears ago 1 began studying several hundred young men who 
had Q-opped out of Har%'ard for psychiatric reasons. Two characteristics of the 
irroup w-ire M) a marked isolation and alienation from their parents, especially their 
fathers and <2) an overwhelming apathy and lack of motivation. In addition, among 
those who had the most serious illness, that is. those hospitalized and diagnosed as 
schizophrenic, a large number lost one or both parents through death- when com- 
pared with s^^veral control groups, this 'finding proved highly significant statistical- 
ly This provided me with mv first clue that there might be a relation between a 
misMng parent and emotional illness. As I begin to work with patients clinicaJy. I 
begin to realize that absence through death was the most severe kind of absence. 
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hui. !hai tlK-rr •■M-rf 5i:.>nv othrr kinds of abr>\':Cf. Rt^t'ent ir^tudies we conducted 
anion;: schvx^l chjldn-n thi-> i)a.<t vi-ar in a B(^tori suburb indicated thai children who 
had exp*. '^'""'-■f^^ divorce or death v/ithin the fyniily had a sLatistically significant, 
striking;! V hif.^her incidence of emotiona! disorder than children from intact families. 
Over the p:i5t few years, research studies have been carried out throughout the world 
tryirii: :u refine our understanding of this phenomenon and trying to refine our un- 
jjerstandin^ of thi^ phenomenon and trying to understand why some children are 
paru'wt-d by the loss of a parent through divorce or death and others seerr: to be 
urmnt-Lteii 'in the same way some pe^^ple are paralyzed by jxjlio and others not* The 
r«:*s«"ar^"h is fasc-inrtt in^ and v.f could sjx-nd several hours discussin;; it. 

Studies on ii)i>sij»'K' fathers have been carried out in several differeiu countries. 
One published in tiu* Archives of (ieneral Psychiatry, studied the pericKiic absence 
of the father on children seen at a military medical clinic where the father's 
ab<»'nce was due to his military occupation. The children ranged from 3 to IS years 
of aue. 

Tlje researchers found early reaction to *he father's departure resembled reac- 
tions to L-hildren who lose u father by death: U? rageful protest over desertion, <2) 
denial uf the los,^ and an intense fantasy re ationship with the parent, t^^t effort-s at 
reunion, «!» irrational guilt and a nt*ed for punishment. exaggerated separation 
anxieties and fears oi being aband'jned. i(>) a decrease in impulse aJntroJ. and a 
wide variety of regressive symptoms. 

When tfu* father left home, the child was often allowed to do things not other\\ise 
jM-rrjijtioxJ. Thi>- rnati^- it difficult for fhe.hild to internalize a consistent set of stand- 
ar<J> fnr control ling his behavior. In several instances, the father's leaving was 
iojJoui-d by di-oU^dionce. decline in school performance, and aggressive antisocial 
U'havior. The child seem^ni unable to control himself and this loss of control is 
espt-^'ialiy inlrresiing in light of the observation that more people today come to psy- 
chiatrists becai:>o of a lack of impulse control. 

Si-veral oth» r recenl studies bear on the ab.sence or inaccessibility of the father 
and all point to the same conclusions: \ father absent for Jong periods contributes 
t<j 'a) low motivation for achievement. Co) inability to defer immediate gratification 
for later rewards. «c) low self-esteem (d* susceptibility, to group influence and to juve- 
nile delinquency. The absent father tends to have passive, effeminate, dependent 
sons 'acking in achievement, motivation and independence. These are general find- 
ings with, of course, many exceptions. 

Most children experience an absent parent as rejection and rejection inevitably 
breeds resentment and hostility. The child may express this outwardly in the form 
of violence or inwardly in the form of self-injury. The suicide rate in 10 to 1-1 year 
olds in the United States has doubled and in children la to 19 has tripled during the 
past years. These trends have resulted in our society producing a staggering 
numlKT of angry, depresst*d and suicidal children. Research indicates that the loss or 
a!)scnce of a parent predi.sjxjses a cnild to a variety of emotional disorders that 
manifest themselves immediately or later in the child s life. 

What about the future? What can we expect if the divorce rate continues to soar? 
Kiriit of ail. the quality of family life will continue to deteriorate, producing a soci- 
ety with a higher incidence of menti.1 illness than ever before known. Ninety-five 
percent of our hospital beds may be taken up by mentally ill pEitients. The nature of 
this illness will be characterized primarily by a lack of impulse control. In this im- 
pluse ridden stjciety of tomorrow we can expect the assassination of people in au- 
thority lO be an every-day occurrence, AH crimes of violence will increase, even 
those within the familv. Because battered children— if thev survive— tend to become 
parent.s who in turn abuse their children, the amount of v/ -.m- within the family 
will increase exponentially. Aggression turned inward will increase and the sui- 
cide rate will continue to soar. 

What can we do about them? V^e must take Steps to reverse th'--- process of pro- 
ducing empty and angry young ptK>ple whase rage erupti; either in uncontrolled vio- 
lence or in depression and selt*-dest ruction. When a famiily disintegrates— to reduce 
it to its simplest terrfis— both children and adults suffer a .form of intense loneli- 
ness— the most jjainful and most frightening of human experiences, Ivonelincss is so 
.painful to e*en contemplate that modern psychiatry has pretty much avoided the 
study of it. People sufferitig from nonorganic disorders prevalent today— drug ad- 
dicts, alcoholics, workaholics, and even psychotrcs— may in larger measure be at* 
tempting to avoid the pain of loneliness. When a person is left alone oaa raft or in 
a chamber for long fwrirxis of time, he will often develop hallucinations and other 
psychotic symptoms to avoid this pain. In addition, the first terrifying fear we expi'- 
rience as a child is the fear of being abandoned, of being left alone. Also, according 
to research at the Massachusetts General Hospital on dying patients, fear of being 
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abanci(MUMi is oiar v( ihr Ix-t ffars v. e experience in this life. And it is my conviction 
thai becau>e of divora* and fan:ilv disintej^ration millioRS siruggie with loneliness 
at* jiome level throcghout their livt^— regardless of how closely they work with 
people. For professional relationships can never give us the emotional sustenance 
and support that the close, warm, personal relationships a healthy family life pro- 



In a brifc^r look at rt-;earch in this area we have o^r%-ed the hi^'' divorce r'te 
a^d £>thrr tn-nd^ in this n:4tion have a profound effect not only on ct, ,dren but on 
ail iL^pV-cis of our MKiety. Ah this divorce rate expiod(»d upward in the late f>0's and 
throughout the 7i>s. chnicai and laboratory research indicates that it is no coinci- 
dence that this X "''iid was followed closely by a parallel increase in juvenile violent 
crime and :he te:idencv of a huge sepnent o*" our society to use psychoactive drugs. 
This drug taking began in the earlv's GO's among a few college students on the east 
and west coast. Today it involves between a quarter and a half of our entire popula- 
tion. Twentv million people smoke marijuana daily. A vast body of research has 
shown thai "the drug-taking population today, like this same population in the early 
♦•,0's when it was much smaller, is comprised of people of disaffection and rebellion 
who tend to come frbm broken and disorganized homes. This same vast bodv of re- 
s^-arch has shown that the absence of a parent through death, divorce or time^e- 
manding job, contributes to manv forms of emotional disorder— especially the anger, 
relx'Ihousness, low self-esteem, depression, poor academic performance, and antiso- 
ci-il behavior that characterizes drug users. Time limits discussing any detailed rec- 
ommendations for action. (1) Suffice it to say that the government must recognize 
fullv that families are the' vital cells that constitute the flesh and blood of our soci- 
ety.* When one family disintegrates, so does a part of our society. (2) Government 
:nu<i attempt through the media and through everv* means possible to change the 
nation's attitude toward the family so that it is given the highest priority. (3) Gov- 
ernment must encourage and sponsor research into the causes of divorce. Because 
human behavior is complex and multidetermined. research must come from many 
disciplines. (4) The government must help the nation become aware that poor aca- 
demic performance, susceptibility to peer influence and delinquent behavior as well 
as suicide and homicide have been found to be higher among children from divorced 
homes in which one or both parents are missing or frequently absent. 

The disruption of families not only imposes a vast economic burden on the nation 
but inflicts upon individual citizens more sorrow and suffering than war, poverty 
and infiation combined. Once these facts are comprehended, the government and 
the entire nation will realize that the problem of divorce can no longer be neglected. 
To spend vast sums of money in other areas while neglecting the area of divorce is 
like placing an expensive roof on a house while neglecting a raging fire in the base- 
ment of that house. I commend this committee for beginning an exploration of this 
problem. 

Mr. Leland- Thank you very much, doctor. 
I am not sure who wants to go next. 



Mrs. Kramer. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee: I am 
going to start with an apology for beginning my remarks to you 
today by talking about myself. My only excuse for doing so is the 
one given by Henry David Thoreau at the beginning of *Walden, 
where he says: 

1 should not talk s h about myself if there were anybody else I knew as well. 

U n fort una iely. I a: Ui / »»d to this theme by the narrowness of my experience. 

Of course, like Thoreau before me, I am being a bit less than in- 
genuous. Like him, I find reason to believe that my own experi- 
ences—and my reflections on those experiences— have some gener- 
al relevance to the situation in which we all find ourselves today. 

The situation to which I refer is a shifting of values I see as more 
than the expectable change that comes with time, technology, and 
thought as every generation succeeds its parents, and as one from 
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which we stand to lose perhaps more than we will gain. Those 
values now under attack froni many quarters are those which 
shove up the traditional family's authority, give parents the 
strength to assert their beliefs while raising their children, and 
assure the continuity of our society and our civilization. 

Although I am concerned by this state of affairs, I am not hope- 
less, because I believe that parents, aithough beleaguered, are not 
helpless. And my own experience leads me to some suggestions I 
would like to share with you here today for how families can be 
defended from usurpations of their fun tions by the agencies of 
Government and communications — the ^itate and the media. 

I came of age, married, and had children in the years after the 
Second World War, years characterized in this country by a great 
faith in the future. We had fought a terrible war, but it w^as one 
about which we had no ambivalence, and we had won w^hat we per- 
ceived as a victory for humanity, for freedom and individual rights 
over slavery and collective brutalization. 

We set about doing good abroad — and I refer to such unprec- 
edented acts of international altruism as the Marshall plan and 
other forms of relief to war-ravaged countries — and reforming our 
own society at home to an even more unprecedented degree. The 
society I see around me in the United States today is one which 
has legislated a greater degree of equality in a shorter time than 
has ever anv'\vhere been accomplished without revolution and 
bloodshed, but in one of those paradoxes that are inherent in histo- 
ry, justice has been brought about at a certain cost to freedom. We 
are now as individuals, as families, and as a society, at a point 
w^here w^e must think carefully about where we want to go from 
here. . . 

How should we, as individuals and as a society, raise our chil- 
dren? We are a self-conscious nation, free to ask such questions, 
and for 200 years we have been listening to those, from Cotton 
Mather to Dr^ Spock, who are ready to give us the answers. 

Beyond Dr. Spock, we now have various special interest groups, 
various kinds of reformers in Government, the media, and the aca- 
demic w^orld, all seemingly agreed on at least one aspect of social 
policy— the need to bring about greater equality, to facilitate it 
and—if that does not work fast enough— to require it. 

Now what does this have to do with how we bring up our chil* 
dren, as individual parents and as a nation? i think something has 
gone w^rong in the way we interpret equality and that this misun- 
derstanding is affecting the lives children live in their families and 
in their schools, and eventually, by determining what kinds of 
adults they become, must have an effect on the nature of our soci- 
ety. 

The equality on which the idea of this country was based was in- 
tended to mean two things: equality before the law—the same pro- 
tection granted to all citizens—and equality for each to go as far in 
any direction as his own capacities and energies, his abilities and 
amibitions, would take him. 

However imperfectly realized, this v;as the ideal which defined 
this Nation. Is it still so? It would seem not, and ironically it is 
from efforts to do good— perhaps of a kind that cannot really be 
done at a price we want to pay— that many of our troubles come. 
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The ^uesiianabK- iztxxi I refer to is the guaranteeing of the re- 
sults, not just the chance lo compete for them, and the price is a 
de.M:ree of social control that can end by changing the nature of a 
free societv- ^ ■ 

The belief that everv'one is owed something more than freedom 
to make the most he can of himself is only one aspect of the distor- 
tion of the ideal of equality. It is embedded in a context of values 
which threaten to replace the traditional ones of effort, accomplish- 
ment, and self-controh of competing to succeed in achieving some 
*^oal for the sake of which one has to work hard and even make 
sacrifices; of the idea that to live a full life one must care for 
others— not humanity, just a few real people— more than for one's 
self, and that this kind of commitment is most appropriately real- 
ized in marriage and family life, w^hich means raising children to- 
s^ether, with all its pains as well as pleasures. 

Disappearing too is the idea that there are certain moral impera- 
tives—rights and wrongs for everyone— and certain loyalties, cer- 
tain values, that are even w^orth dying for. 

These traditional values—midr'^^- class values, if you will— are 
threatened todav bv a contempt ;r the pursuit of excellence and 
for loyaltv, by the belief that rewards should be distributed regard- 
less of effort, by the encouragement of self-expression and self- 
g^ratification rather than self-restraint, and by the definition of 
sexual activitv as a kind of sport unrelated to lasting commitnr.ent. 

If we ask w'hat kind of children we need in a free society, .--urely 
the answer is to be found in those traditional aspects of chara*jter 
like conscience and loyalty, the capacity to defer gratification of 
ones impulses, to w^ork toward the accomplishment of a long-range 
goal, to empathize with others and to nurture the- young, even at 
some cost to one's self A free society is one which can do without 
too many external restraints because it is made up of individuals 
able and w^illing to exercise a degree of self-restraint. 

I have come to my point. The best means v^e have of producmg 
such children— the kind w^e need if ours is to remain a free soci- 
ety—is through the traditional family. Weaken it and we are m 

trouble. , , . , i u 

The reasons lie in the nature o! the process by which children 
develop character. While the various professional child-care experts 
can be found to disagree on almost everything else, to the great 
and understandable confusion of parents, one thing that seems m- 
disputable is the crucial role of responsive, consistent care in the 
earliest years of life. What happens then greatly influences the for- 
matic:* of character and capacities. This crucial role is usually best 
performed by a child's own parents. It is their right as well as their 
responsibility. And it is this parental role that shapes the future of 
our society by shaping its future citizens. The very young learn 
through imitation and identification, and what behavior they imi- 
tate and what values they identify with are what makes the differ- 
ence between thoughtful caring men and women and self-centered 
individuals w^ho do not balance a sense of their rights with an 
awareness of their responsibilities. 

Young children need to define themselves in relation to figures 
both affectionate and authoritative, givers of both love and disci- 
pline, who at the same time, and in the same persons, both indulge 
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and restrict- Without the m^isi and the desire to resolve the tension 
between the gifts and the demands of parental figures, a chiH does 
not imernaiize their rules, does not develop a conscience, nor 
therefore the kind of character needed for a free society to sur\;ive. 
For if you are going to have a minimum of external restraints in a 
society, you will need to have self-restraint on the part of its mem- 
bers, and when you do away with the traditional family .structure, 
with parents who are fond but capable of being firm as well, and 
with clearly defmed differences between genders and between gen- 
erations; V lien you give functions to the school that best belong to 
the hon'ie: and when vou I^^ad young people to believe that without 
much education or experience they can have something valuable to 
say about shaping the institutions of education as well as those of 
society at large, you shortchange both the young and the old, rob- 
bing the young of what they need for authentic growth and robbing 
the old of the chance to make use of their life's experience. The 
move away from the traditional family and the dividing up of pa- 
rental responsibility, a little to the schools, a little to the so-called 
helping professions^^ a little to the children themselves, is, I believe, 
a mistake because it weakens the most effective agency w^e have 
for individual development in our culture. 

We all go from helpless infancy to mature independence through 
a series of stages as different in their particulars as they are uni- 
versal «n their sequence. What happens in infancy that in some 
wav determines everything that comes after is the formation of a 
stroii;g mutually satisfying attachmer . between the infant and a 
consistent caregiver in the context of a mutually engaging dialog. 
Unless he has become attached to someone special enough and im- 
portant enough to he worth giving up some of his infantile plea- 
sures for, accepting the first restraints of civilization, a child won't 
develop the capacity for self-restraint heMl need in order to learn 
later on. 

Through a process of identification with his parents* clearly ex- 
pressed but not violently imposed rules, a child will internalize 
those rules and make them his own, a part of himself rather than 
external structures to be followed only when someone is looking. 

This is how conscience begins and it begins only when the givers 
of love and the setters of limits are the same figures. This process 
requires only the care that most normal people give their own chil- 
dren as a matter of course and without too much though' . 

But it is too important to leave to chance strangers, and cannot 
be done very well by professionals in institutions, by gi'oups of 
people who come and go in the child's life, or by anycne who is not 
familiar with the subtle individual ways that child expresses his 
needs. 

The demand for day care for infants and young children of moth- 
ers who do not have to leave the home out of economic necessity, so 
thev can ^'realize themselves'' in the job market, is one of the 
things that threatens to weaken the family. It weakens the connec- 
tions between its members and robs children of w^hat they need 
most in those early years. 

But restoring the prestige of mothering and of the intact two- 
parent family is only the beginning. Parents remain crucial in 
their children's lives, but their influence leKf5ens somewhat when it 




c^>me:? to be >h:irt*{I with authorities outside the home. And %v*hat 
the all-perva<i.ve media have not done to deemphaf?!ze the impor- 
tance of mothering the % ery young by telling women almost any- 
thing else thev can find to do is more important to the world and 
more fulfilling to themselves, our society takes another crack at in 
the school vears. 

The iatencv years, from about the time a child gets his second 
set of teeth until reaching puberty, are crucial in their own way. 
Thev are a time in which the community has traditionally protect- 
ed the child from the distractions of sexual arousal that lie just 
^iround the corner in order to provide a state of mind conducive to 
k-arning, to mastering the skills and becoming acquainted with the 
idtras children will need in order to take their place as adults in an 
incr^asinglv complex, demanding, sometimes bewildering world. 

If we do not teach the skills to understand our culture and trans- 
miit the values to appreciate it, how will it be carried on? 

Our schools today seem, to be trying to fulfill every kind of need 
except the basic ones of literacy, ability to reason and solve prob- 
lems, and acquaintance with the histor\' of our culture, its arts and 
sciences. They are asked to promote social change, to deal with the 
individual problems of unsocialized children, and to instruct the 
voimg in sex. 

The problem with sex education as it is being taught m our 
schools todav is that it is not education but indoctrination. It does 
not confine itself to v/hat used to be called the facts of life— human 
biolo{j\% the anatomy and physiology of the male and female repro- 
ductive systenris, and, at an appropriate age, the processes of inter- 
course, pregnancy and birth — matters which the planners of sex 
education curricula today scornfully refer to as "the plumbing,'' 
but with a store of information and a set of beliefs about sexual 
behavior that makes it a casual matter, equally acceptable under 
any circum.stances and whatever one's ''preferences/' 

Will you believe me if I tell you that books written and published 
for schoolchildren explain that sex can be enjoyed not only with 
members of the same sex— just "different strokes for different 
folks"— but even with members of other species— hygiene is the 
only ci-^utionary note introduced here— and inform the young read- 
ers that sadom'asochism is one of the "preferences" sexual partners 
may agree on— comparable Uo having a taste for mushrooms or 
caviar? It is at least debatable whether public funds should be used 
by the Government to instruct the young in how to masturbate, 
how to perform oral sex, how to think about infidelity— it is 
common, in marriage as well as out, and changing sexual partners 
is no more a matter of concern than changing jobs — and premarital 
sex among the young — it improves communication between adoles- 
cents. These are not jokes I have written for the occasion, but quo- 
tations from texts taken from classroom and school library shelves. 

These books and others like them are part of a curriculum in sex 
education which, along with sensitivity training sessions and 
values clarification workshops, are funded by the Government 
through generous grants to a number of organizations like Planned 
Parenthood and the Sex Information and Education Council of the 
United States, which contract for teaching materials used in class- 
rooms in virtually every school district today. We are talking about 
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quit*.-* a irro'.vth liid-j>xry. Ar.d while programs in sex or ''famiJy 
hie * ec.icaiion. which are being introduced into earlier and earlier 
erade^ in elementary schooh encroach on the responsibilities and 
prerogatives o'" parents, they also distract the teachers* attention 
from the teaching of basic skills- 
There no hard data — only anecdotal evidence — on the effects 
these programs are having on the children enrolled in family life 
and sex education courses one way or the other — whether they in- 
crease or decrease teenage t 'xual activity or teenage pregnancy — 
but it stands to reason that teenagers who are instructed in the va- 
rieties of sexual experience in detail, taught to appreciate the 
maniroid possibihiies and told not lo feel guilty about anything 
they do. mast certainly infer that they are being encouraged to try 
it as soon as possible. In fact, in 'Tamily life and sex education ' 
courses the only thing that is conside'*ed wrong or abnormal is 3^eel- 
ing guilty. 

So ^ve teach our children every attitude about sexual behavior 
except thoughtfuiness and responsibility, remove from it all mean- 
ing except the gratification of the moment, tell them it is all right 
to do whatever feels good. In fact, the only thing th*^ y are never 
told is not to do it, not y -i. That would interfere with sexual free- 
dom. 

But the new freedom turns out after all just to be the new nar- 
cissism. And the lessons not learned in sex education are taught a) 
values clarification, a course of study that makes it clear that all 
values are equally meaningful — or meaningless — since they are all 

subjective. 

Values clarification teaches one thing: To be sure of your own 
feelings, of what it is you want. Clarified values stop short with 
gratification of a rather primitive and immediate nature and never 
consider that an individual might be gratified by doing right, even 
at some cost to his appetites. 

It is time to challenge the stereotype that represents anyone who 
raises questions, how^ever thoughtful and articulate, about the cur- 
rent pieties such as the value of sexual ^liberation," as necessarily- 
some kind of redneck or sour reactionary. We ought not to be 
ashamed of our virtues, private or public, of taking some pride in 
being civilized as well as generous, both as individuals and as a 
country. 

When parents find out what actually goes on in these courses 
they sometimes do object, feeling that their privacy has been invad- 
ed and their prerogatives taken over, but their confidence has b^en 
weakened along with their authority. Who wants to be sneert:^ at 
for being out of step with the times? Who wants to be labeled a 
reactionary? And surely the experts, the educators, the helping 
professionals, the newspaper and magazine wTiters and T\^ coin- 
mentators must know best? 

Parents who are strong and sure individuals will take a stand 
against the cheapening and distortion of human experience where 
they can, but what they deserve from the schools and the media is, 
if not support, at least less undermining. And what they deserve 
from Government policymakers is more understanding of the real 
needs of children and less readiness to use publicly funded pro- 
grams in .^vs that weaken the authority of the family and loosen 



'h.^^-^^< that h:n<i itu- /mt/rjtions. the lle< on which the persistence 
..Vr^'cu^JTe depends ^'i iheir etions to bring about social change, 
ro l^^ecr ar equalitv that denies distinctions of aii kinds, betv^een 
the sexes and the generations as v/e!I as between degrees oi merit 
:u:d accon::p!ishnient. , . ^ 

Bu' '•vf>n -strong parents %viil find they have tneir worn cut out 
'"or them Tar bevond childhood. Adolescence begins at puberty, and 
e-^- p^e^umabrv whe.i the voun^r adult has consolidated a sense ol 
"^^iTv— '^exual and vocational -sufficient to result in a commit- 
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While puhenv is a biological event, adolescence is a socia. con- 
struct a fairiv Veceni invention designed to co many xhmgs frop 
keepin^T the vbun- out of the labor force to providing a necessarily 
expended period for learning about the world and one s self. Nei- 
ther of these tasks of the teenager is made any easier by the atti> 
lude taken bv the social scientists who encourage, and the media 
which f'xnloits, the notion triat it is the phase-related bu^^iness ot 
the adolesc nt to rebel— against himself, his parents, and his soci- 

^^"Since ihr adolescent often finds rebellion an easy way out of the 
harder t:-k- that facp him, he i^ all too ready to comply and live 
out the fantasies of thf verv parents and teachers he is presumably 
rebelling arainst. But many careful studies m recent years have 
^hown that the tribulations of highly visible but small numbers ot 
over- and under-privileged youngsters do not represent the average 
expectable experience of vouth in this countr\% most of whom are 
more in^-rested in joining the adult world than radically cnanging 
it— at least until thev can learn more about how it actually works. 

What we owe them is a chance to develop m a family with a 
mother and a father committed to their nurture, schools tha^ 
transmit the rich culture that is their heritage together with the 
skiUs to extend it, and a public policy that does not do away with 
too much of their freedom to pursue excellence in its zeal tor egali- 

tarianism. ^ ^. r n i 

{Prepared statement of Rita Kramer follows:] 

rRKI'ARKI) StaTKMKNT OF RiTA KrAMKK. AuTHOR 

. I am noimr to start with an ^po\ogy for Ix-^^innini: my n^marks to y^^^^j / 
f I kinu' about rnvsolf. Mv onlv excuM.> for Goin« so is the one givj'n by Henr:' Ua>id 
T o e^u -it the W'innih^: of Walden, where he sa>s, "I should not Uilk so much 
I;i.ut mv.!^lf ^ tl^^^^^ anybody else whom 1 knew as well. Unfortunately, I am 
conHned to this theme bv the narrowness of my exFK.*nence. 

Of course. Hke Thoreau before rr 1 am binng a bit jess than ingenuous Like him^ 
I rmd reason t.) believe that mv r experiena^-^and my ^?^|f^^^°"f.°"/,^^7f^ 
riences^havr .ume general refe^ ance to the situation m which we all find oursel>es 
t X' The Mtuation to which 1 refer is a shifting of values 1 see as more than the 
Lx1;.ctable chanu-e that comes with time, technology, and thought as every genera- 
MOP 'ua-^-^s its parent... and as one from which we stand to lose P^^^^aps more tlian 
we will LMin. Tha.o values now under attack from many quarters are tho^ which 
shore uv the traditional farnity's authority, give parents ^^'y^'f^^pl'^^^l!}, 
their U'li 'fs while raising their children, and assure the ccmtinuity of our society 
our cmli/.it n. Although 1 anf concern..! by this state of affair^, am not hope- 
l "! H'.a:se I U^heve that parents, although beleaguertxi are ^P^^^f-^^"^^^ 
o'^'T expc^nence leads me to some sugg.-stions I would hke to share with >ou here 
tWav f^r how familH^ can defended from u^^urpations of their functions by the 
agencies of government and commurJciitions-the state a r d the 

came of age. married and had children in tne years, afa-r the .Vcond \Vorid War 
ypa^ Than' cttr .ed in this country by a great faith in the future. We had fought a 
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'aKiI ;.vt'rcviv*;-Ki .i> .;i V ry N;'' hu::.j.rii:y. f'fsr fr*-tr'Ccrr; ^ij^d indivicual riiihts over 
>':.i\Krry j.ri cvl!v^';:%r^ cruia::^uil:(;ji. ;il>^ui doin^ iC-J^ni abroad — I r-At^r to <uch 

^:iprtv*-«:v:::i-^.i uji.- -jf int<.Tnationa] a]:ru:.-;;n ti^ iht* N!ar<ha].I Plan and other forme 
..I rf!;«r t.j v.-.jr- n^viiirt-d countries — ar.d rt-forrriini^ our o'A-yi scx'ieiy at hcrne to a:: 
^'Vt-.n rri'.rr- 'jn: -t'v>-*i"ii'r" t*-^.'2 d^'i^rt-^r*. The <-DK.*iety I set- around me in the United Slates 
-.-•^i.ry > ,)r.i' --a:-. h.j.f !t,v'i--l-iitrd a i:reau-r deiirt-^-' fj?" equaijiy in a. ahort-er tiir.e than 
h.i- •-Vf-r .ir^y-A r-.r-Tf rift-:: acc-.;n)pli?hed wi:h;^ut revOiUtion aiid blcfodshed.. but in one 
• ;h p.ir:;di>xt-> that are inherr-nt in ftL^ory. jus-iic*- has bt-en brough,: about a' a 
c*-rt,::r; c;...-: fret-dorr: UV are nu'A-. a< individual:?. a< famiiiei. and a^; a society, at 
a ;>■;;::: v. r.er?- v^r,-' :r*a>t think carff'a:I> at^y^l where ''^'iiv.l to from he.^e. 

!l;'-.v -h'.'U.'^l ar- .'rd:vidual> and a> a ><x*iety. rii:<i: 'jur childrer-? We ar?:' a self- 
■:--r-'r]i--:i n;^"' fr--^-- a-P -Uvh ^;-jt^:-!'n.>. a-^d for tw>> hundred years have 
Uv-:s . .-Tt-rM.'t-.^ ^> 'ho.^e. 'r.;':i MatJu-r lo Dr. b'jxirk. wht> are ready t-^ give u.s 

.sr. .'A iH-ywnu ur ft v.e Tjo'a h-ave vaiit;us >jjt.viai-intere?'l ^roup:?. vanous 

fv:;:ri- ■ li M-hTrr.«-r< in iCiiwrnn.er* the mt-d^a. and the academi;; -A-orld. all seemingly 
.ii:rt-<.t: -T; .it lt,\?,>-: v^r:e a.-rx^c: r.i -.-K^ial p.':!icy— the n^'ed to brin^ ab^'JL't irrearer equal- 
ity l^y :.iv;!::.i:»* .;nd — :^ ;hat d^i^':~n t work iast enoa^^h — Ir,* re<juire it 

N^.u -AT. a; :ri::- h.ive to d<> v. i-r, h<rA wt* brine up our children— a.^ --^a^-. ifv-xl 

I ror'.t-:r :ni: ha- i;-'ine wron^* i:: the w^y 'A-e interpret equality and "n: * iHjS 

rr.:- a::d«'r-t;::.d;rij; :j::tvtini; : he HiVr- children live in their famdies and ir> T.eii 
f:--!- .iiid "s^'iit t>y deti-rmininiL: v. hat kinds <,?f aduhs they beconr.e. mu:ri x.-vv 

^-IN-i': .,<n "hi- T;.7»!jr>' I'l i.'ur >''.n.'ieiy. 
Thr' *'i|u.i:_t> '.-n V, rairi the ici-'-a of this country vva.!i based was i;:ter;ded to ine^^-i 
t-\ = ; !h;?u- ?';^!;ah!> ixd-.Te the law— the j^ame protection trranted to a'' citizens— 
.--uaility : t-h a> far ;n an> direction as his own capacuier- and ener- 

h:> .j:;d :irr;r.it i^n wou:d 1;^ iljn; 

H;=A* Vfr in'n.^Tl'-i': iV re;ih/t-i. :h>> w:}..- :he idt-ai wh!-- h deTintHi tihis nati«.»n. Is it 
<il) i: U'd -<-^'rn r:^?, .jrvi ironu-aiiy it js fr;)ni t'!ii;rt.7^ top d<»';:{.Mxi-jXThajjs i;:)f a 
*r\i* ^/.^rTv-r rs'.jM> r^t- j: j-ri'^e ho ^sar^t !n ^.-ay — that n'^any of our > rouble*^ 

I h^' ?;i;e--T >n;d>N' z-^^i^i I n-'fVr ;i> i- ";:;e ua./rar'ireini: f^-i'ahe resiiU^. not just the 
v~n:;.::.i-'- '.u c'.-rnjA'' f ^r 'hrTn. ,jnd the^pnce is a dei:ret' of '-vX'ial control that can end 
by crair.ijin-: zhr na: jre :i free s(X"ieiy. . «■ 

Th- t-A-l:-4' that •''veryone .is owm^ sorrH-thinL; :nore than freedom -to make the 
n-:^.'-: he v\;i: j?! -arr-M^ir' is-c;nly one asf>^-ct of »he di>t<jrti')n of the ideal of etjuality, It 

ernrv-ddt-d in a context of v:ilue> which threaten to replace the traditional ones of 
fjf'ir;, .^^(."r^pli^hrru-^^, and s<-lf<-nntn.tl; of con:petinu to succeed m achieving some 
i^oa! tt.T !hf >ake af whicli one has to work hard and even make sacrifices; <jf tTie 
:dt-a xhui To r a I'uU life oru- must care Ujt others — not "humanity," just ;i.few real 
l«"<ip;*- n)!jr;' than f'r one'> >eli aa:d that thi^ kind of commit menr is mo>-t Lim^roDri- 
a'el\ rvajs/j'd m rn.irri.ii:*'* and hrrjily life — which mean^ raisin^; children together. 

all it pains as w.-M :is rlerT-^ures Di^appt -irinj; loo is the idea rh:it their are 
'.■er:a!M rnr.^ra] !rn]^TTanv»----r!i.;ht> and wrongs it.^ everyone — and certain loviiltit^, 
i'i'r\iiir. vaiut'.-, that are ♦■vi-n worth dyin^^^ for. 

Tht-f tra«iiii-^n.d va!ui>- rnidvl it-class vMues, if yt)U wiih-'are threatened tfxiay 
by -;t c* .T^.'.-rrtpt t-)r the pur-uit (jf rxcellenc:* aaid for layalty, by the belief that re- 
w-iffis mh^cid distributed re):ardj<-ss of effort, by the enoura^ement of self-expres- 
-H>n and M-]j-t:ralirH;:i{ ion riithrr than ^elf-restraint and by llie deflniti'^n os sexu;il 
a'.!j\ .fy as a kiini nt sfx^rt unrelatwJ to !a>tin;: commitment. 

I? .V,- e-'n wfjat kind of children we niM-d in a -free sfK-ieiy. stirely the answer i.s't<? 
b<* fnun^i tho-^^^ traditior;al asfx'cts ^»f charac^f'r' like cunscat-me and loyalty.. Jthe 
\apocity "a d»'tT-r i^r:if dlcali<»ns of one s mipuLses.^to work toward the accomplish- 
rnf-ri: <>! * loru^-ran^e ^:<»ai. to en^pa!hi/<' with others and to nurture the yuum*. even 
a» .-n:i;i t'- 'aii'S sr!!" A in't' -.(x/iety is one which can do without to many ^'Xter- 

nal rc-tramts b'-.-,-i '.:>»' .t i-- mak** up of individuals :^hb" and will in?: to exercisf- 
dekTrrtM){ ~v'!bri-^tr;]int . 

IW cc)na' to nn point The b^^t means we have to prixiucint: such children—thi' 

ktr.d 'AC nets! il .iur^ is ta ren;aava free ».'cicty is through the traditional family. 

Wi-aki'ti It. and \.e r»' ;n trout)I»\ 

Thi' re.i-MVw h<» oj ?hr naiun* of thf pr^v ss by v.ljiVh children develop character. 
Wh;!'^ tht^ v:*raMjs prorovsmnal chdd care r,v'.-<'rt.s cm b*' found to disaj;r<*^.» on almost 
••w;'ryi hnnij: fl,«e, V:t th*' iireat and ijnd-.-Tstitindable confusion of paren'us:. one thint; 
that >*:'*.rn> iridisputable i~ :ho cruical r jle <il resjxjnsiv^*. c onsistent care in the earli- 
est year> i^'^-, Wh.at !napj>*'ns t h*ey ^froatl;. influenct-s ihf formation of character 
and c;jpac:{M"- This crucsaf r'>'e is uf^uajy b^'-t fXTfornied by a child s own parentis. 
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It is their riKl.t as w.-ll im their .•(■spoiisibiiity. And it is their pnronlul role tha 
h/pc^ tin. luhue of .mr seciety by shnpin,; its lutur. cit./ens The very youn^ earn 
thn uKh imitation a.ul identirication, un.l what behavior they '"^^'''^-' ^''^^^^ 
vaUies thfv identilv with are winit makes the di lerence bo ween thouKbtfu! caring 
men and women and sell-centered in<:.v,duals who do not bahince a sense of their 
riu'hts with an awareness of their responsibilities. 

Young '-hilclreiv need to deinu. themselves in relation to l,(;u,-es both affectionate 
and authoritative, givers of both love and discipline, who nt the sanie tjme. and in 
the s me , e sons both indulge and restrict Without the need and the desire to re- 
solve till- tension between the i;ifts and the demands of pare.ita fiBures, a child does 
not internalize their rule.s, does not develop a conscience, nor therefore the kind of 
character needed for a free society to survive. For if you are going to have a m m 
mum of eNternal restraints in a society, you will need to have self-restrain on the 
part of its members, and when you do away with the traditional family « ^uc ures, 
w Ih parents who are found but capable of being firm as well, and with clearly de- 
fined differences between genders and between generations; when yon give func- 

ns to the school that best belon.g to the home; and when you lead young peop e o 
believe that without much eduction or experience they can have something valuable 
to sav about shaping the institutions of education as well as those of society at 
rge vol. short-change both the young ami the old robbing the young o what they 
need for authentic growth and robbing the old of the chance "j"/!^;;. "fP. 'V^ .^^'^'^'^f 
life s experience. The move away from the traditional family and the d viding up ol 
parenta responsibility, a little to the schools, a little to the so-called helping prc^, 
essi ns" a littie lo the children themselves, is, I believe a mistake because it 
weaken.; the most effective agency we have for individual development, in our cul- 

'"We all go from helpless infancy to mature independent through a series of steges 
lis different in their particulars as they as universal in their sequence. What hap- 
pens in in/ancy that in some way determines everything that comes after is the lor- 
maUon o/a strong mutually satisfying attachment between the infant and a consist^ 
e t aireliver in the context of a mutually engai.ig dialogue. Unless he h.^s Decome 
attaehe/( to .someone special enough and important enough to be worth giv ng up . 
son eT h s infantile pleasures for, accepting the first restraints of civilization a 
chilK'on 't devl^^^ the capacity for self-festraint he'll need in order to learn lat^r 

"'through a process of identilicalion with his parents' clearly expressed but not vio- 
lenn^ iniposed rules he will internalize those rules and make them his own, a part 
of l im e f rather than external structures to be followed only when someone is look- 
ing. This is how conscience begins and it begins only when the givers of love and the 
setters of limits are the same figures. This process requires ""'^^he care that most 
normal people give their own children as a matter of course and without too niuch 
rhouglil flut it is too important to leave to chance stjanaers. and cannot be done 
verv well by professional^ in institutions, by groups ct people who come and go n 
the child s life, or by anyone who isn't familiar with the subtle individual ways that 

■ ''rhe' demand for dafcare for infants and young children of mothers who do not 
ha ve to l«,v the honic. out of economic necessity, so they can "realize thenriselves 
i, the Ob marked is one of the things that threatens to weaken the family. It weak- 
em s h/. coiZctions between its members and -bs children of what they need^m^^^ 
in those early years. But restoring the prestige °r.'"°thering and of the intact t^^^ 
parent family is only the beginning. Parents remain '"^heir childre n s 

hut their influence lessens somewhat when it comes, to be shared witti autnorities 
outs de thL home And what the all-pervasiv6 media has not done to de-emphas.ze 
C mponance of mothering the very young by telling -r^" «'";°fr„"i"y^^i"fh^^^^^^ 
thev can find to do is more important to the world and more fulfilling to them 
selves, our society takes another crack at in the school years. : 

The latency years, from about the time a child gets his second set of teeth. unUl 
reaching puberty are crucial in their own way. They are a time in which the com- 
■ mun tv has tradi ionally protected the child from the distractions of sexual arousal 
Iha^ fe ii St arJ^^^^^^ the corner in order to provide a state .°f '^'"4 conducive to 
earn ng o mastering the skills and becoming acquainted with the ideas children 
wm n ed n o^der t" take their place as adults in an increasingly complex, demand- 
h g some imes bewildering world. If we do not teach .the l^'^'^ understand our 
cuUur "and transmit the values to appreciate it, how will it be carried on? 

Our s -hoo s today seem to be trying to fulfill every kind of need except the basic 
ones <'f it" cv abUity to reason and solve problems, and acquaintance witt. the his- 
tory o ur ru ure, iti arts and sciences. They are asked to promote social c.-.'.nge. 
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to (Iral Willi the iruliv i«lu.il iimlilrnifi n\' tjnsorial i/cd phildri'ii, and to instruct thi' 
youru; irj sex, 

Tin* {irohlern witli sex i'diU'at ion ;is it \s hrin^ t;ui^;ht in our schools today is that 
it is not education t)Ul indocti ination. It tinos ru)t conTtrK' itsi'H" to what used to be 
called "the facts of )ire"~-hun)an hioU)K^v. trie anatomy and pliysiolo^^'-y of the male 
and lenuile li'prothictive systems antj, at .an afipropriate ai,'e, the processes of inter^ 
coarse. prt').rrKoK V itnd l>irtii -matters which tlie planners of sex education curricula 
• t«»da) scornfully reier to as "the plumhirui." hut with a store of information and a 
set of heiiels alxnit sexual hehavior that makes it a casual matter, equally accept* 
;ih!e under any circumstaaces and wliali-ver one's "pn^ferences." Will you helieve 
rm* if I tell you lliat hooks written and [)uhlished for st'hoolchildren explain that sex 
can l>e enjoyed wol only with memhers of the sanu? sex "dilTcrent strokes for 

chfl'erent ioiks"> hut evi-n with memhers of other species <hy^^i(*ne is the only cau- 
tionar> note introduced here) and inform the younj^ reader that sadomasochism is 
one of thi' "|>roforeiuM.'s" sexual partners may a^^ree or. (comparable to having a 
taste for mus}^rooni>, or covi.ar), It is, at least dehatable whetlier public funds should 
he used by th«- ^jovernment to instruct the youn^ in how to masturbate, how to per- 
forin oral sex. flow to think about infidelity (it is common, in marria^^e :is well as 
and chan^NTH; sexual i>aitners ir; no more a m.atter of concern than chanj^ing 
jobs) and pri'marital sex .'u'nong the youn^; fit improves communication bt'twecn ado- 
lesci'nTsJ. These are not jokes I have writte.-i for the tK'Casion, but quotations from 
texts taken from classroom and school libr.ary shelves. 

Tbese Ixx^ks and others like them .'U'e part of a curriculum in sex education 
which, .aloiu^ wnii sensitivity trainin^^ session-s and values clarification workshops, 
an; funded by tlie ^;i)Vernii"ienl through ^:enerou.s ^^rnnts to a number of or^^ani/a- 
tions lik«' I'lgnned I \'i rent hood and the Sex Information an<I K(i'ucation Council of 
the United Stales, which ct)ntract for teach.inf^ materials used in classrooms in vir- 
ttially every scht)ol district today. We are talkinj^ about quite a j^rowth industry. 
An<l wfiile i)ro^rams in sex or "family like" education, which are being introduced 
into earlier and t^irlier grades in eli'mentary school, I'ncroach (jn the responsibilities 
and prerogatives ai parents, they .also distract the teachers' attention from\the 
teaching of basic skills \ 

There is no har(i (.^^ta- -(^aly anecdotal evidc^nce—on the effects these prograiris 
are fiaving on the ch -t.Vei; - n rolled in family life and sex education courses one way 
or the other— whet he, increase or decreases teenage sexual activity or teenage^ 

pregnancy —but it st.and^ to reason that teenagers wlio .are instructed in the va- 
rieties of sexual ex[>errence in detail, taught to appreciate the manifold jwssibilities 
and told not to feel guilty about anything they do must certain infer that they art? 
being encouraged to try it as sooii as possible. In fact, in 'Tamily life and sex educa- 
tion" courses the only thing that's considered wrong or abnormal is feeling guilty. 

So we teach our children every attitude about sexual hehavior except thought ful- 
ness and responsibility, remove? from it all meaning except, the grntincatiori of the 
rnoinent, tel! them it's all right to do whatever feels good — in fact the only thing 
they'ii' never told is not to do it. Not yt'l. That w-ould interfere with sexual freedom. 

But the new freedom turns out after all just to be the new narcissism. And ihe 
!ess{?ns not ieairied in sex education are taught in Values Clarification, a course of 
.htudy thai makes it clear that all values .-ire (Kprally meaningful— or me.'iningless— 
since they're .all subjective. Valuos Clarificat^jin leaches orie thing: to be sure of 
your own* feelings, of what it is you w.ant. Clarified values stop short with gratifica- 
tion (jf .1 rather primitive? and immediate nature and never consider that an individ- 
ual mi^ht be gra tided by doing right, even at some cost to his appetites. 

It's time to challenge the sterotype that represents anyone v/ho raises questions, 
however thougiitful and articulate, about I ho current pieties such as the value of 
sexual "liher.'ition," .as necessarily some kind of redneck or sour reactionary. We 
ought not to be ash.amcd of our virtues, private and public, of taking some pride in 
boing civili/.ed as well as generous, both (is individuals and as a country. 

When p.a rents find out wh;U actually goes on in these courses they sometimes do 
object, feelint; that their privacy ha.s becTi invaded .and their prerogatives taken 
over, but their conlldence hiis-been weakened along with their authority. Who 
wants to be sneered at for being out of step with the times, who wants to be l&beled 
a reactionary? And surely the experts, the educators, the helping professionals, the 
newspajHT and m.ag.azine writers and TV commentators must know best? 

Parents who are strong .and sure individuals vvill tnke a stand against the cheap- 
zoning and distortion of human exp>erien<fes where they can, but what they dc^serve 
from the schrxjls and the- media is, if not support, at least less undermining. And 
what they deser\'e from government policy-makers is more understanding of the 
real needs of childt-en .and less readiness to use publicly funded programs in w;ays 
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Ifmt wr.ik'.'i! tlic nullmriu <>l t li" liimily {i!t<l loosf tin* tifs thai hif)(i the ^iMUfra* 
!i.iti> [hr oil wlui'h th<' |H'isistftn'<' of a nihuro drjK'iuis -in tlicir dTori to 
briim ;«lH>ui sona! e'haTmt>. to rtftrt ao r((njility that di-fiiins distinctions ul) 
kirjtls lu'iwj'rri ilir ,^e»x<'s and ll\o i^cnorat luns as wrll as hct/'i'iMi doKro(»s of merit 
urul arromi^jishnuail 

Him »'\rn rnn.i; piir^-nts will find thi-y havi^ thi-i?" vyurk cut out for them lar 
{K'Vf.nd vhi!dh<MMi AdoU-.-concf i'ruins at pufx-rty. aiul iMids presunuihly whon the 
yotunr adult has cnnMili(i;itt'(i a >rnst' of idi'ntil y -sexual and vocational— suHlcient 
To re^uh Ffi ;i ruraniitm^'nt. Wlule puhct ly is a hiolof^ical t^'ent, adolosconcf is u 
:,.M'ial i'ofi.-tiU( a fairly ncont invi^ntion desi^;ne<i to do many things from keepiiiK 
thr voua^^ oat v)l ilie 'al'or furce to (jroviditu; necessaiily extondi'd period for h.*arn- 
lUK "ahsiui the world and oneV self. Neither of these tasks of the teonaKcr is made 
.iii> easier h\ the .itUtude taken by the social scientii^ts who encourapj. and the 
media which f xploit-. Uie notion that it is the phase-related busim.'ss ()f the adoles- 
K-r<\\ to T-flu'l- a^ain:-t himself, his [jarents, and his society. Since the adolescent 
otn.Ti finds rebeirioii ar. e.isv way out of the harder tasks that face him. he is all too 
ready lu cofiipiv and live ^ ! the fantasies of the very parents and teachers he is 
{Kesijj.nablv rebeilini; av{ait)st. Hut many careful studie^ in recent years have shown 
tliat the tribulations oi' hi^dily visible hut small numbers of over- and under-privi- 
letted vonni^sters do not represent tiu? averaKf expectable experience of youtli in this 
comitrv. most oi" wh(mi are more interested in joining the adult world than radically 
(■lla^lKm^ it -at least until they can learn more about how it actually works. 

What we nwe them is a chai'ice to dtn-elop in a family with a mother and a father 
r<.immitted to their nurture, schools that transmit the rich culture that is their heri- 
tage to^^ethrr witH the skills to extend it, and a public policy that doesn't do away 
with too mud) ol th(ar freedom to pursue excellence in its zeal for egalitarianism, 

Chairman Mii.i.kk. Thank you. Dr. WilHams. 

STATKMKNT OF DR. WALTER WILLIAMS, PROFESSOR OF 

ECONOMICS, (;eor(;e mason university. VA. 

Mr. Williams. Gentlemen, my comments will be very short, and 
voLi do not have them for the record, and I have made, some notes. 

I think, first of all, we need to look at our problem for what it is. 
Our problem in America is that you men. Congressmen, are elected 
to office and vou retain that office through promising that you will 
use the powers of your office to confiscate that which is the proper- 
ty of one American and give it to another American to whom it 
does not belong. Or you promise one American that you will confer 
upon him a privilege that will be denied another American. In my 
opinion, I L L. Mencken was quite right when he described an elec- 
tion as an advance auction of the sale of stolen property. 

Now, the characterization of our problem this way should not be 
construed as a personal attack on the Members of Congress, be- 
cause it is we, that is the people, who are to blame, because we give 
you the incentive structure that conducts and controls your behav- 
ior. 

Now, through this process of what I call legalized plunder, there 
are some unanticipated side effects, which is the sul^ect of these 
hearings on children, youth, and t^e family. First, let us look at 
infiation, which is no less than Government theft. When I was a 
child my mother taught me that when you earn $2, perhaps very 
much like Mickey Leland\s mother told him, that when you earn 
$2, save $1. And 1 am sure it is these kinds of lessons that allowed 
. ' me to get out ofthe ghettos. 

But I cannot teach mv daughter, my young daughter, the same 
lesson, because she will say to me: Well, daddy, if I save a dollar it 
will be a nice 90 cents at the end of the year, and then the IRS is 
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\!^o\n\j^ to take some oi" (hat. So it pays Ikm* to sps nd as fast as possi- 
ble, 

Tliat is what inHation does. It causes people to be more now-ori- 
ented, rather than future oriented, and that is one of the oroblems 
that we are hi^^innini: to see with our younji^ people. U makes 
|)eo])le spendthrifty and attacks the value of thrift. 

Inllation and expectations of inflation give rise to high interest 
rates. Now, economists translate high interest rates as meaning the 
future is noi worth very mucli, so that therefore you do not become 
future-oriented, you become more now-oriented. And of course, that 
is what we see happening in the United States. 

Another impact of Government programs on the family are its 
many laws regulating economic activity. One set of these laws 
which I liave tlone a lot of research in are the labor laws. The mini- 
mum wag(» law is one prime example. It has destroyed many oppor- 
tunities for teenage employment, particularly the most disadvan- 
taged teenager, being the black teenager. It has effectively priced 
hirn out of the market. 

Again, let me refer back to a p^M'sonal example. Back in the late 
forties, early ^fifties, when I v/as a kid, I shoveled snow from the 
treading Railroad platforms and waslu^d dishes and bussed tables at 
Morn & Ilardarf's, delivered mail during the Christmas holidays, 
worked at Sears packing boxes, picked blueberries,' swept super- 
market floors. ' ^ 

Now, obviously these jobs helped make ends meet. But more im- 
portaPit than the little bit of money that I got from these jobs was 
the self-respect and pride that I got from being financially semi-in- 
dependent. I learned how to find a job in the first place, I learned 
you could not spit in the foreman*s face and still keep your job. 

So there are' a lot of things that kids can get from early work 
experiences which are denied theo^i by numerous labor laws. Now, I 
go back to my neigh bo rh6,i$c{ today. Those kids, in so-called racially 
(Ml lightened times, they do not have the opportunities for upward 
mobility that I had. Congress has legislated them out of job?5 
through minimum wage laws and labor laws and special privileges. 

For example, kids cannot sweep supermarkets in many cities £iny 
more, and that is because Congress has given labor unions the 
power to tell a supermarket owner, either you hire the members of 
our union or you get no labor at all. And a 14-year-olcl kid cannot 
be n member of the Retail Clerks Union. 

Now, the sad fact of business about kids, teenagers, is that they 
are ideal people to dump on. That is, they have very little political 
clout. That is, after all, how many Congressmen, how many of you 
owe your office to the teenage vote? But many Congressmen do, on 
the other hand, owe their office to the union vote. So it is a matter 
of looking at the bottom line in many respects. 

Other Government attacks on family institutions include pro- 
grams which encourages children to abandon their aging parents. 
After all, with the massive handout programs many young people 
might say, why should I honor my mother and father when I can 
get somebody else to, through the Government programs. 

Another Government attack on family institutions is the discrim- 
inatory tax. system which encourag;e couples to shack up rather 
than to marry, or the Government sponsorship — another attack on 
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family and lUulcM-tninitm of family is the Government sponsorship 
of coiitraci'ptives to minor childron with neither parental knowl- 
edge or permission. ' 

Perhaps another thing you will see on the horr/.on as a result ot 
(lovernment programs is older people who have been marr.ed all 
thrir lifov^it^miav pav them to grf. divorced shortly before they re- 
ceive their social security check, because they may stand to gain 

from that. - , tt • i ^ • 

Kssentiallv, what we are witnessing n the United States is a na- * 
tionali/ation of the family. We hear people talking about the high 
illegitimacy rate. Well, this is no mystery. It is not an act of God. 
That is. when you lower the cost of a woman having an illegitimate 
child vou expect far more illegitimate children. 

And the sad state of affairs for black children is that oo or so 
percent of black children are born out of wedlock, very often to 
teeniige mothers. And you hear many people talk about, as-was 
mentioned a little bit earlier here, about the infant mortality rate 
among blacks, and there perhaps was an illusion that it may re- 
lied racial di.scrimination in our society. 1 think that is so much 
non.sense, That is, ihe infant mortality rate of babies born to 14- 
year-old women happens to be higher than the infant mortality 
rate of fully mature women who have babies when they are 2o 

years old. . , i- a *u 

Kducation of our youngsters is a national disgrace. Among the 
findings' of the President's National Commission on Educational 
Excellence is that 11^ percent of all 17-year-oHs in our country are 
functionally illiterate, 40 percent of black 17-year-olds are function- 
ally illiterate. This can hardly be said to be the result of a so-called 
Reagan budget cut. > . r r 

Thf decline in education in the United States came in the face ot 
unprecedented Federah State, and local expenditures on education. 
The solution to the problem will not lie in even greater expendi- 
tures on education. The solution to the problem lies in stripping 
the education establishment of its monopoly power and eliminating 
its Government lobby arm, namely the U.S. Department of Educa- 

When 1 talk about reorganization, we have to introduce account- 
ahilitv into the svstem. Teachers get paid and they receive raises 
wheth(M- kids can' read and write or not. Administrators in school 
districts, thev get paid and receive raises whether kids can read 
and write o/ not. And sadly enough, many kids get their diploma 
whether they can read and write or not. 

The delivery of education in the United States needs to be reor- 
ganized so that parents can have a greater choice, rather than 
being held captive by the educational monopoly. The best way to 
provide for this I believe is through educational vouchers, and less 
effective, though superior to the status quo, is the Presidents pro- 
posed tuition tax credit. ' . r r^j 

Now if Congress will not dismantle the Department of hduca- 
tion it could at iea.st mandate that the Department of Education- 
cease abetting fraud on the taxpayers. For example, you might de- 
clare it illegal for the Department of Education to give money to 
schools which lie about their children, their student,/ certiHcation, 
that i< grant fraudulent degrees, that is, give a kid a degree that 
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moans that a! least on the (ace of it, he can read and write at the 

12th m.ade level, and when the kid cannot read and write at the 
fourth or lil'th ^^^rade l(»vel. 

Basically, in conclusion, there is a Nej^^ro play titled "(>reen Pas- 
tures/' hi it God says to the An^^el Gahriel, somewhere in the play 
(h)(| says: "F.very time I asses a nnracle, I has to pass four or five 
more to catch up with it. ' 

Now, I think that is an insightful description of the problem of 
Government. That is, you Congressmen, you create a special advan- 
tage for one American, that causes a special disadvantage for an- 
other American. Then you try to maybe help that American that 
you have already caused the disadvantage. You try to give him a 
special privilege, and that causes a disadvantage for another 
American. And it goe^: on and on. 

So in conclusion, my modest request or my modest proposal for 
the solution of many of our problems, now only those of the family 
and children and youth, is that we have to recogni/.e that Congress 
cannot create a miracle. So it ought to get out of the miracle- 
making business. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Chairman Mii.i.kh. Thank you. 

Congressman Marriott. 

Mr. Makiuo'it. Thank you. 

Dr. Williams, you have said some interesting things and probably 
some of the folks up here are a little uneasy, but I think you have 
said some very true things. You indicated that one reason we have, 
so many problems with so many babies born into poverty is be- 
cause th^'re is a pattern of illegitimacy which then leads to these 
other problems. 

How do we in our society correct that? Are not sexually active 
children going to be sexually active, regardless of what government 
does or does not do? Or is there a way to head this off? 

Are television and government activities popularizing these 
things and putting ideas in the heads of kids, or are they coming 
naturally? I guess my point is, what do you think we ought to do, 
to change this, if this in fact is a cause of some of our problems? 

Mr. VVii.r.iAMS. Well, first of all, I think one of the things that we 
recognize is that so far as blacks are concerned, I think that the 
racial discrimination bogeyman has been overworked. And that is 
not to say there is not racial discrimination. There is plenty of 
racial discrimination in our society. There is all kinds of discrimi- 
nation. 

But blacks had back in 1940 an illegitimacy rate around 8 or 9 
percent, and it is much more than that now. So we say, well, what 
happened in the interim? Well, surely one of the things that, hap- 
pened is the cost of having illegitimate children has gone down. 
That is, it costs less. That is, back in 1940 or 1920, whatever the 
case may be, a kid 18, 14 years old, if she had an illegitimate child, 
I do not believe she was eligible for aid to families with dependent 
children. ^ 

I do not believe things were made as comfortable for her. I be- 
lieve that there was far more ostracizing of the kid who had a child 
out of wedlock. I remember when I was growing up a kid, let us say 
a girl got pregnant — we called it "knocked up ' in those days — she 




. s( nt down Suuth or sont to live* with hor relatives because she 
.v.-H M!ibarrassrn(»!it to the faniily. 

.vva rivs, kids [(et pregnant, they coiUinue to ^e to school, and 
■ ' i\ a lower overall cost (or (»!)^^aKinK in that, kind of hehav- 
iin ■ .Av, tluM'e ink\\\{ hv some spiritual reasons lor this, but i\u 
ociuiornist. when he evaluates things, he asks, well, if there is a dil- 
k-nMice, iias there heiMi a ehani^* in the cost structure—that is, 
when vou lovver the cost ol' (ioin^^ something, people generally do. 
more it, When you raise (he cost of doin^ soniethinK, people gen- 
erally do less oi' it , 

So' I wouhi look for where the costs have changed. 
Mr. MAftuiorr, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Mn.KKU, Nir. Lehind. 
Mr. Lki.ano. Thank you, Mr. Cliairman, 

Dr. Williams. 1 do not agree with anything you have said and I 
am really disappointed in the gentk^man I'rom Utah, in his over- 
lure that* th(M-e might be more promiscuity in the black community 
causing ihesf })rohlems that y()U have alluded to than in any other 
comuanut 

Mr. W'UJ.iAMs. I lid not say that. 

Mr. Fj-lano. I I ii/e you did not say that, but the gentleman 
from I'tah said tluu And it rerilly upsets me. I do not think that 
there is an;, more promiscuity in the black conmiunity than in any 
other cominunitv. 

1 n.'ali/e that we are here to address problems dealing with fami- 
lies, v(ji:th. and children, but one of the problems might be, and 
vour ' imj -ation is that, indeed, Members of Congress might be 
very. ver\ ignorant what is going on in our communities around 
the country. 

Mr. Wn.i.iAMS. Yes. you are. 

.Mr. Lklani). Particularly as relating to the problems of ethnic 
minonties. I think that Ave might want to— I do not know if you 
agree with me or not. and obviously on principle you do not agree 
with me on most of anything, 

Mr. MAUUJorr. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mi\ Lki.ano, I would be very happy to yield, 

Mr. MAKKiorr, The gentleman from Utah did not m any way 
mean to infer there was more promiscuity in the black community. 
I was simply making the point that there is in fact a great deal of 
promiscuiiv"^. and some of the problems that we face today in our 
society have to be a result of that promiscuity. That was the pomt. 
h was not intended to he- 

Mr. Lklan'Ij, I understand. It upset this member very much, be- 
cause^ wh.at I heard the gentleman from Utah say was that the 
reason there were manv problems that we were talking about in 
the black community is becauL^e there is a high degree of promiscu- 
ity. And J think if the gentleman would research the record m 
regard to what he said, he will read the same thing that I heard. 

Mr. MakkiO'IT. Well, if that was the case, Mr, Chairman, I would 
like to correct the record to indicate that the point to be made is 
that there is a great deal of promiscuity. We were simply talkmg 
with this witness about his concerns in the black community, and I 
assume there is as much problem in that community as there is in 
any other community. 
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Mr. l>K!.ANi). Well. I cvrtainly appreciate that and 1 appreciate 
ii V correction. 

Chairman Mii.i.kh. The K^^ntlenian v/ill be able to correct the 
record. 

(The preceding r(*marks vve>'e amended by Cong. Dan Marriott.] 

Ml'. Lklani). Dr. Williams, you are an expert, obviously, on prob- 
lems in the black community as they relate to economics. You 
stall d that there is a problem in the illegitimacy rate of children, 
that they are conceived because there is a lesser cost to families. 

Let me just ask you. is that a fact? Is that true, that there is 
sornt* kind of lessening of cost for people to bear children in the 
black conmiunity? 

Mr. Wn.iJAMS. To the extent that if you are a single parent, a 
parent without a father, and you get food stamps, you get housing 
subsidies, and you get AFDC payments, that lowers the cost. Now, 
whether it lowers'it relative to whites is a different question. I am 
not quite sure of the an.swer to that question. 

Mr. Lki.anh. Why would you want to pick on black people? Why 
Would you suggest that black people are an isolated case? 

Mr. Wu.UAMS, I stated that the black illegitimacy rate is nearly 
Of) percent nationally. That is what I stated. 1 did not state that it 
wa.s a problem only of the black community. 

Mr. Lki.ani). Hut you talked about the cause. You were saying 
that the black illegitimacy rate resulted because there is a lessen- 
ing of costs. Do you understand that there are indeed more numeri- 
cally white people on those Federal subsidies than there are black 
people in this country? 

Mr. Wii.i.iAMS. I understand that very well. Congressman. But 
what l am saying. 1 am saying that I made a general case for ille- 
gitimacy. When the cost of illegitimacy goes down, even for purple 
people, there will be more of it. 

M!-. Lki.ano. Are you aware of the fact that indeed if we look at 
the abortion rate in this countr^^ that probably more white people 
have abortions than are black people, thus indicating to some 
extent a statistical imbalance in what you call the illegitimacy 
rate? 

Mr. Wn.i.iAMS, Well, there are many factors that may cause that, 
such as not having abortion. But we are still stating that there is a 
^fi-porcent illegitimacy rate, and the bottom line is that is a hell of 
a star toff on liife. 

Mr. Lki.and, Why do you want to pick on black people? I do not 
understand it. 

Mr. W^ii.i.iAMS. Some of my best friends are black, so I am not 
picking on black people. I am trying to solve the problems of black 
people, to solve the problems of black people and Americans in gen- 
eral. 

Mr. Lkland. So you do not want to provide the black people ths 
subsidies they so vitally need. Do not provide them day care, do not 
provide them with 

Mr. Williams. Did I say that? 

Mr. Lki^nd [continuing]. With subsidies for lunch programs or 
breakfast programs. 
Mr. Williams. Did I say that? 
Mr. Lei^nd. Yes, you did. 
Mr. Williams. I did not say that. 
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Mr. Lki.ani). Tt-ll rm- what you said. I apologix.o if you did not say 
l)uit or infer that. " . 

Mr. Williams. 1 do not know whether you can read rny mind, but 
I did not state that. 

Mr. Li:(.ANi). 'Hiis Kc*uth*tnan is replying in ciuestion to the state- 
nu-nts thai you have said nreviously on record to this committee, 

Mr. Williams. Today? 

Mr. Lklani). Yes. 

Mr. Williams. And what is your (|uestion, aKviMi*' 

Mr. Lklano. Wfll, you are sayif»K that if in fact Govennnent sub- 
sidies are c.-.usinK people to be— or to have illegitimate children in 
the black community, because in fact il makes it cheaper for people 
to have more children— which I quarrel with violently— then in 
fad you are admitting to the fact that Government subsidies are 
the cause of illegitimacy in the black community. 
• Now, how can vou arrive at that conclusion? 

Mr. WiLLL.\MS."lt very well may be. I am saying, if you lower the 
co.st, you look at the mechanism that lowers the cost of illegitima- 
cv, and if indeed it is Government subsidies, well indeed yes, it is 
( lOvermntMit subsidies. 

iNbw. what it raises is a question, and that is: If you arc going to 
help |)eo()le. then you have to find out whether you can help them 
in a way that you do not hurt them, that you do not make them 
worse oil or make that condition permanent. Now, that does not 
say— that does not say that I am for seeing starving children who 
happen to be born to teenage mothers. 

But all I am saying is that when you set out to help somebody 
you have to say, well, how much or what is the influence of my 
help to that person on the person's own incentives to help them- 
selves? Now, that goes white people and it goes for black people. 

Mr. l.Ki.A.NM). So then, why would you isolate the black people in 
your,testimony? That is what I cannot understand. 

You are trving to answer questions that ! think are unanswer- 
able, particufarlv when you deal with the question of poverty. 

It seems to me that as far as you are concerned, at least as evi- 
dencc^d bv vour expert testimony, black people have not been af- 
fected orVu-e less affected by racial discrimination and economic de- 
privation than what we are saying in Congress, that is, those of us 
who understand and have some empathy for black people. You ap- 
parentlv disagree when we suggest that because of historical depri- 
vation, because of racial discrimination, black people have not been 
educated to the extent necessary to afford them opportunities for 
prenatal care, for postnatal care, et cetera, et cetera, et cetera. 

Mr. Williams. Well, if you hold that point of view you are abso- 
lutelv wrong. And you are also wrong with respect to some of the 
remarks that you made a little earlier. You said that, for example, 
you did not agree with anything I said. 

Now. I said, part of my testimony said, that part of the problem 
in the United States, and which is a big problem of blacks, is that 
you Congressmen are in the business of conferring special privi- 
leges on some American persons and denying them to others. Now, 
you said you disagree with that. 

Mr. LEiJi^ND. I do disagree. 
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Mr. Williams. Now, what you do—I will give you an explicit ex- 
ample. What you as Congressmen do, you tell one American citizen 
through the ICC that you can drive a truck along the highways of 
the United States, and you over there, you cannot. That is the kind 
of special privilege granting that you do. 

You tell one ,,roup of Americans that we will give you a license 
to do some kind of activity, we will give vou authorization. To an- 
other American you say. and you will be denied that privilege. 

Now, that has a differential impact on blacks. That is, when 
blacks became urbanized all these rules were in place that Con- 
gress, and local governments, and State governments erected, so 
that there was not open opportunity for blacks as there was for 
other immigrant groups when they became urbanized. 

And that is precisely what CongrPGS is in the business of doing. It 
is conferring privileges i n one American and denying them to 
other Americans. And it is not simply that, you are proposing or 
many Congressmen have proposed that we take a dollar from one 
man, using the IRS to confiscate his dollar, and give it to another 
per. son. 

Mr. Lkland. This country 

Mr. Williams. That is what in fact you do. Now, whether you 
think it is for good or for evil, that is in fact what you do. 

Mr. Lkland. If I might, Mr. Chairman— and I am totally disor- 
iented with the testimony, but let me say to you, very calmly if I 
can, I think wo have opposite ideologies. My point is that this coun- 
try was built on the Judeo-Christian philosophy that, indeed, we 
should bestow charity on those people who, indeed, could not pro- 
vide for themselves. Benevolency cannot be rendered without any 
kind of subsidy, rendered by the cost of those things that are costly 
in this society. 

And thus Congress has to come to the aid of those people who 
cannot provide for themselves. That is the only way that blacks, 
and riispanics, and women have been able to afford opportunities 
today in this country to date. There is a reversal of the process, we 
realize, with a new philosophy implemented by this administration. 

But at .the ^ame time, we cannot ignore the progress that has 
been made since in fact that kind of charity was manifested by the 
laws and the subsidies of tax dollars in the area of Education, med- 
icaid, and medicare, housing and nutritional opportunities for 
young people who could not afford to eat. 

Mr. Williams. Well, look, you are playing games with words. We 
are not bestowing any charity. The IRS does not ask me, please 
give them some money. They say: Damn it, Williams, you give me 
money. That is not charity. 

Mr. Lkijvni). I never thought I would say this, but thank God for 
the IRS. r 

■ Mr. Williams. That is not charity; that is legalized plunder. 

Mr. Leijvnd. I yield the balance of my time, Mr. Chairman. 
[T^aughter.] 

Mr. PVIarriott. What I was trying to arrive at earlier was simply 
that one of the things we are trying to do in. this committee is to 
develop accurate information and an accurate data base. And the 
question I w?.s raising before we got into this was, does in fact the 
increasing incidence of teenage sexual activity result in additional 
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costs to socii'ty. And I lliink the answer is yes, whether it is black, 
or white, or' whatever, and we c;:;. take that other point up hiter. 

But 1 would like to ask. if I eoiitd, Dr. iSMchoii and Mrs. Kramer 
if they MiiKlil respond on the rt*ai (^fTecls of l<»levision and wh' iier 
or noi liuTr' i^^ any evid ncr llial you see out liuMc that tele\ ision 
dm-s. indi'^Hl, I'ause a riuniut' in nxiral vahit's or does, indeed, lead 
to erltvit* an<l tiioso t vjjrs of t hin^^- 

A lot ol i:ids watch TW 1 watch a lot ol TV. I know tny children 
wateii a lot olTV. 1 wonder if you could just conniienl, do we have 
anv i(\d evidence* that tidevision in fact leads to some of these 
olh(M' prolilenis that we have talked ahout'^ Mrs. Kramer, do you 
want to respond'- 

Mrs. Kkamkk. Welk 1 think there is a great difference between 
you wateaini; television and your children watching television, and 
the difff reduce :s that a grownup is better able to assess what ho 
sees. Children when they watch television are having their time 
and energy disphiced from other kinds of things that they need in 
ord(M' to grow up. 

Hut my groati-st ol)j(»ction to television actually is not the nature 
and substance of the' programing, which I find deplorable enough, 
hut th(* nature of the activity itself. It is a totally passive activity. 
Little kid^^ sit like catatonics in front of the television set, instead 
of using their n)inds, their imagination, their bodies, their capacity 
to relate to cthi'r people. 

I think that the greatest harm it does is when it is used, let us 
sav, as a babysitter. It keeps a kid quiet, but it keeps him at the 
sanie tinu? from maybe learning sorriething by quarreling with his 
brother or getting under his mother's feet and having to work out 
those relationships. 

The only wav I would think that television watching is harmless 
for children is' when they are doing it with their parents and dis- 
cussing what is going on, because I think the only way small chil- 
dren learn anvthing is in the context of u relationship with adults. 

I would just like to add that there are a number of studies—I do 
not have them at my frngertips. but I can provide the documenta- 
tion— thrit show that even the much vaunted results of programs 
like Sesame Street, designed to educate children who are otherwise 
[)resun»ablv not getting enough stimulation, prove not to be really 
functions oi' the television programs at idl, but of the involvement 
with adults in the activity, in watching and talking about it; and 
that whatever short-term results there are seem to be are not last- 
ing. 

Dr. NicHOM. 1 would tend to agree with that. I think the most 
damaging effects of television that we have observed thus far is 
that it interferes with what I have tried to convey was so impor- 
tant in human development in my testimony, and that is that it is 
the interaction between parents and children, between human 
beings with one another, that makes human being>^ human. And 
the television set interferes with that process. 

If vou walk into a home today, the lights are dimmed and there 
are dark forms that are sitting in the darkness, and the interaction 
is between the set usually and the individuals, rather than between 
the individuals. ^ think that that is perhaps the most damaging 
effect of it. 
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I think that WmA is only ono of many, many things that inter- 
im rcfs with that all-important interaction, and that 1 think contrib- 
utes si^Miificantly to the divorce rate and to the kinds of emotional 
problems we find in children today. 

1 think the television set also reflects the kind of moral confirsion 
tfiat our H(;iMety is in ^M'tierally, nnd therefore certainly does not in 
nH)sl insliiiices helf) a f)erson to tievelop a moi'al sense or more 
moral convictions in terms of how to conduct his life, 

Mr. MAUiuoT^r. One last quo^:' on. Is there any hard data, hard 
facts, that working mothers — tlie tact that women work outside the 
home really leads to more problems with the children? Does it 
really depend on Ihe mother and the home and other circum- 
stances? 

Can you draw any conclusions that these women who have to 
work to maintain the home, that that in fact does result in any sig- 
nificant problems for kids? We had a number of children here 
today that were children of one-parent families and they seem to 
be perfectly fine and leaders. And yet, we hear the general consen- 
sus that the working mothers, that they have to work for economic 
reason?, and that leads to a lot of other problems and so forth. 

Can you just address that? Do you have any hard data on that 
issue? 

Mrs, Kkamdk. I would like to say that what makes the difference 
in the child's life is the nature of parenting, the kind of relation- 
ship, the kind of care the child gets. Now, a kid knows the differ- 
ence between a mother who has to work, like Congressman Le- 
land's mother or my mother, and a mother who has to work be- 
cause she is out to realize herself, because that is ' he voice that she 
hears in the culture. 

I think that you have to distinguish between the possible efi'^cts 
on a child of having a mother who is not there because she cannot 
be there, and he knows it and the mother knows it, but who is 
present emotionally in his life and makes it clear what her expec- 
tations are and a mother who has chosen not to be there- caring for 
him. 

The other thing is that it matters very much who takes care of a 
child n the very early years of life. That really, as I tried to say in 
my t estimony, determines a great deal about how that child will 
respond to the w^orld and other people later on, and I think that 
eP'orts should be made by policymakers to encourage, rather than 
to discourage, the presence of mothers of very young children in 
their lives where possible. 

Chairman Millek, Will the gentleman yield? 

In part this question asked, is there really hard data on different 
affects on children ralised by mothers who want to realize them- 
selves and mothers who have to work? 

Mrs. Krameu. Yes; H forgot — there was something I wanted to 
say spedfically to that point, and that is that I do not want to be 
disrespectful to the question; I only want to be somewhat disre- 
spectful toward h; rd data in the social sciences. I think that re- 
s'jarch in the social sciences tends to be more social than scientific. 

Most studies in the social sciences today are adversarial. They 
are designed to demonstrate something, rather than really find out 
what something is about. You can find studies that will show 
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alinosl anytliuu', Oiai y<>u want to sho v, many oi' thorn I'undcd by 
the ( lOvrrniiUMit . 

("hainnan Mii.lkk. Hut y(»ur ^'oaciusiun is thiit the cliHcJ knows 
I he (iii IrrcruT Ix-iwcon a tuothcr w Ikj war;ts to rc^ali/c liorsoiraiid a 
c\uU\ wliosf mother has lo work out ol' nccfssily? 

Mr-., Kkamkk What I mean to sa\' is that I am iiilcrriiiM IVoni a 
\uh\\ i)\ kiiowir<ii;t^ tliat I think we aro all tirawii^j,^ on hrrr alxuit 
.'hil(irtM) irarn and (ii'vt^K)[), which I tfuiik |)ri)l)ahly jias nioro 
?,\h'h t!' ahoiit what is important in chihirt'ti's hvos and what 
r> uliaT rlfrc'i>. than many statistical stndit^s whicli simply 
li. i; wnf' whiU can he mca-urcd. isolatinK IVotn the c(jnipl(\x var- 
lahk'- nl human hchavioi^ and psycholoKit-'^d respcjnse. 

('hairta.ai Mu.i.kk. Arc you not at -tlio same time inlorring a 
whole i-t't of altrihutt's lo a class ol' [)e(j()le Lienerally. withcuit know- 
in- t he nidi vidua! set of circumstances in that home, in that 
fanulyV* 

Mrs. Khamkk. I do not niL'an to. because every IViniily is dilTerent 
and every in(hvidiial is dilTerent, Hut I vvould only say that 1 vvould 
inter from what we know about the mental and emotional lives of 
children that it would make a diCference to them to Feel that their 
mother preferred to work than to know that she had to work. 

Chairman Mnj.Kit. Aren't you stating conclusions about a class 
with(nU statin^^ t}ie basis i'roni which those conclusions are derived. 

Mrs. Kkamkk. 1 am not clear what you mean by a class. 

Chairman Mm.lkk. Well, a class oi" women who decide to work to 
realize themselves, a cln.ss of w^mien who choose to vvoi'k rather 
than work out of necessity. You are attributing attributes to that 
iamilv, without knowing whether or not that choice was successful 
ibr tliat faniilv. for all of the thinj^s yoU'wanted them to be success- 
ful for. 

I'm merely pointing out that amounts to a blanket statement 
about those classes. 

Mrs. Kkamkk. Yes, I cannot t^'ll you that there is one specific 
study that shows you that. ' . 

Chairman Mu.lV.k. I just want to know^ the basis upon which that 
conclusion is arrived at. W that is your opinion, that is one thing. 
We ought to know that is your opinion, if it is a question of fact, 
fme. One is not necessarily more valuable than the other. It is just 
im{)ortant that we know the basis upon Vt'hich the statement is 
made, 

Ah's. Kkamkk. The .statement is an inierence based on what we 
know about child develof)ment. some of which I have tried to sum- 
mari/.e here. And it is gone into in much more detail in the book 
that w^as given to you. Those clinical and longitudinal observations 
about how children grow and what is important for their develop- 
ment and ibr the acquisition oi" character aro really the kinds of 
data— rather than studies whicn isolate specific measurable attri- 
butes of human behavior—lVom which I think we have the most to 
learn about child development, which has more to do with identifi- 
cations and attachments than these externals that are measured. 

Chairman Millkr. I get the sense, Dr. Nicholi, yc/S want to ccm- 
ment on this. But I also want to recognize Congrisswoman John- 
son. 

Mrs. Johnson. Thank you. 
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1 just wanted to say one point before we go on. Would it not be 
just as accurrte to infer from the body of information that you 
have presented that there 's a difference in those families where 
the employed female values the work she* is doing, and that the 
quality of the child's experience would be a function of tlie rela- 
tionship between the r^/mab aiid her work nnd the value she atta- 
ches to it in a |)()sitive sense, whether it is for economic or whether 
it is cause-related or whatever, and her ability to make that value 
clear to her child, as well the nature of the quality of the time that 
she spends with the child? 

Mrs. KuAMKK. I must make clear that J am talking about very 
youn^' children, in the first 2 or 1} years of life. They are incapable 
of having any concept of the importance of the work their mother 
does. They only know if she is there or not, 

•Quality time" does not apply, either, if you are talking about 
very young children. The thing is being there as they change and 
grow, meeting their daily needs. 

Mrs. Johnson. One moment. Do you think that a child at that 
age is able to differentiate between the nature of the employment 
of the mother? 

Mrs. Kkamer. No, I am saying that it is not, 

Mrs. Johnson. Do you think the child is able to sense the differ- 
ence between the woman who is attached to her employment for 
economic survival and the woman who fs attached to her employ- 
ment for psychological survival, if you will? 

Mrs, Kramkr, No. I wtu. talking about older children, who would 
be able to realize that. That was in anothar context. I want to 
make it clear that I am aware of the probleris of the many women 
who do have to work. 

And when I suggest that women stay home with their small chil- 
dren, I am of course addressing myself to ]pVomen who have the 
option. We have to find other ways to help women who do not. 
That is another question. 

Chairman Millkr. How does a child fe... about the mother who 
goes out and donates time to the Red Cross? 

Mrs. Kramer. A very young child would also find her an absent 
mother. I would not recommend it. 

Chairman Miller. But it would not necessarily decide whether 
the woman was iealizJng her self-worth. 

Dr. Nicholi. you wanted to comment? 

Dr. Nicholi. Well, perhaps the real issue in all of this, I think 
human behavior is too complex to really pinpoint answers to some 
of the questions you raise. It seems to me that perhaps the most 
important thing is whether or not the mother sees her role as a 
mother as important and significant, and somehow that gets con; 
veyed if the mother or the father does' not value that role. 

I think that gets conveyed and they are not emotionally accessi- 
ble to their child, even though they are there iill the time. And the 
child experiences that as rejection and anger. 

As far as the data— rhard data — we do have a lot of research data 
that does indicate that parents— or children from homes with one 
or both parent^ missing do have a much higher incidence of var- 
ious kinds of emotional disorder. 
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rh iunKti'i Mni.KK <;r;iin<Hi It may he that ihv lowest common 
'r^.n-iinaicT ni this disfus.sion is whether or not the parents want 
Ki\ Tt.}aii.)ii>hip. value that relationship, and are wiiiing to trans- . 
T xhiii warmth and caring to the children in the Rimiiy. If that 

uuHM^^ vr.u can [)erhaps predict thin^^s about the impact of i^xter- 

.i tu. ^'^'..r: ^hai famiiv siructur-. whether it is TV, whether it is 
•i^urr tinu', nr vuleo coin !!:achines, or sex education, or schoois. 

W'hai wr kiK^'A about thf cciiv rc/iaUonship in that family seems 
' H:,^ [\^:' kev. and wh.ii vou iiave i^oiJited out. As you Hnd parents 
ilnii av. jy frnn^^ valuia,^' that : ■ation.-h.^) with their children, 

h. : :i -!i{»'i)rar or U>>r uuerest or sp-ad ]o\v-(|uality time with the 
I'lid/iha!' \h^'U Wi.>>e other factors start to take on greater impor- 

'{), \ir\in\.\. Tin' [H»int thiit i am making. Mr. Cliairman, too, is 
.1! I -Mip.k that thrre arf all kinds oi' trends in our society and 
.7^: 'of our iiv-tilutio[i^ that encourage the one and discourage the 

•iu"- \'^d 1 thuik we need kir^d of a revolution in our th.inking in 

r'd.-"i :g rovt-r-sf some '.f these trends that are causing what we 

: .vi- hrrii l:dk.ng about. 
t [:.Hroiari \t!i.i.KU. Mr. Coats. 

Mr ('<.A-!. Nicholi. is it not .also true that a mother or a. 

;iU)i-- l on ho home every .second of every day and still be absent 
!o;a, ttiM rhild'^ ■ 

l)r NtoH'oM Yes, that is true, and 1 can understand where >our 
vi.-<\nn cominL^ irom. because 1 know^ that people in Congress, 
ikf tlio<.- ot u< m th(> professions, are bothered by not being there 
..iv inucli And I tnink that it is true that when one is there it is 
a.p rtant rhai one is there fully and completely. That us, you can 
if ;:;t'ro plusically ;tnd still bo absent emotionally. 

Mr Cn.vTs. S(. it i- not just a measurement of time spent. 

Mr NicHoi.i. it is not a measurement, of time spent. But I tnir:k 
vvs! iiko tho (\Migres>woman that asked about quality of time, 
!t I- uko t rse air that we breathe. We certainly need quality of 
. ' hut iHilo<s we have a minimum quantity we are not going to 
m,,. \,u1 wfK-n we are talking about very young children and 
'o;,^n nt>. especially their niother. we are talking about that 
r ;:M]roi:n o! vpiantitv th:U is vital. 

Mr (*o.\rs You itTerr^ d throughout your p.ioer and your presen- 
•;o\ >p ?u (-notional absonce. Can vou give us .some examples or 
■..<,iu^- /li.uav tor istics of what you mean by emotional absence oi the 

''V)V \ioij(.n Yos. 1 tlunk that when a father is there, if he is pre- 
..%"j'piod with his w(Hk he usual! v does not hear what his children 
trvirp^ to sav (o him, or oi'ten what his wife is trying to say to 

i. -Mi roopii. hv/. together for a long period of time and when they 
rouM' -n ^ec mi* as a profe.ssi()nal they will often comn>unicate with 
uj:c another and hear one another for the first tune things that 
t'pev have been saving for U) or la years. 

that there is som^ahmg about not being there emotionally, 
a bet ween parents or betv.wn adults, that I think is very iny:)or- 
1 and a v-ry critical part (.>f what is happening in the deteriora- 
:t,i, of our faniilies and causing divorce. Also being there with our 
. hildron 1 think \h:it we can he there physically and not listen to 
:}u'm whep> wo are telling them what to do, or else we may be 

\ 
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there h- ■'-ec)ccuj)i(\l with utht/r thln^^s, that we are not einotional- 
Iv inwiv ;vith them. 

Mr, r i'S. You are reiving that, even though deatfi and divorce 
have the mast profound impacts on childr-^n emotional absence is 
also significant. 

Dr. NiCJioiJ. I think that is very true. 

Mr. CoAT-s. Is I ha I ii measurable impact in terms of the behavior- 
al characteristics that you describe? 

Dr. NiCMOM. It ceriainiy is measurable clinicaliy in the families 
that vve see in the homes of the individuals that we deal with. We 
think that there is a ^reat deal happening in our society that is 
kind of anti-family, where careers and self-fulfillment is given the 
hii^^liesi priority. And although 1 suppose this is very importa/ir. 1 
think all of our institutions seem to foster that at the expense of 
the family that is out there, that is kind of a necessary evil that v/e 
give time t and then get. back to what is really important. 

This is c rtainly done in the medical profession, in our medical 
scIkkjIs and hospitals. 

Mr. ( .V)ATS. Dr. Brazelton spoke this morning about touchm)^ and 
nurturing of the just-born child You have talked also about ciose, 
warm, sustained, and continuous relationships, which I assume 
would include touching and nurturing. 

Dr. NicMoi.i. Absolutely. With the newborn, of course, the only 
real way we have of being involved with them is touching them 
and holding them. I m.ean, we cannot very well carry on a conver- 
sation w;th them. 

Mr. Coats, But you do not see that necessarily ending or stop* 
ping at a certain age? 

Dr. NiCHGi.i. Absolutely not. I taI.--> great pride in the fact that 
my L^-year-old son would throw his arms around me when he xSees 
me for the first time. 

Mr. Coats. What do we do with the mi'Uons of children who are 
not part of the family unit, therefore are not receiving that atten- 
tion? 

We must recognize that millions of children only have one 
parent or have absent parents. How do we provide that irnportaiit 
nurturing to them? What kinds of alternatives can we , c?t? 

Dr. Nu^HOLi. I think one thing this committee can do i^at can be 
enormously important in dealing with this, and that is thai we 
need to understand what it is that helps £.^me people come through 
this experience, some children, without being scarred and why 
other people are so badly scarred by it. We may find that one- 
parent families have other kinds of surrogates — grandparents or 
people in the neighborhood that step in and take the rolc^ of the 
missing parent. ; 

Mr. Coats. Have any studies been done on that? 

Dr. NiCHOLi. I am not aware of them. I do not think that we re- 
fined our understanding that much. 

One of th( Jiings^in building a data base I would think would be 
to support research that would explore that and find out how we 
can help these mothers that are burdened with supporting, with 
the economic support of the family, and also with the emotional 
support, providing the support, having to provide the support of 
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ho\h the r.vMhvv ariti tin- missinu father 1 think that is something 

that would bt> enormously helplul. 

Mr, Coats. Thank yuu. ' . u 

Cliairman MiuxPw. Mrs. Kramer, 1 un- -.^rstand - >u have an air- 

plan.' to catch, and v.-^. want to thank you very r xt: for coming 

' 'mt-. Khamkh. Thank you %vry much for giving me this opportu- 

y .. ■ 

("biwr-vi i Mii.i.KK. Mr. WoH' 

Mr Wo'-^- Before- voi: leavi-. 1 v/ant lo thiiiik you very much. tor 
'.•.•<Tin'.>nv tnd;iV. I will read vour tosiimony in Us entirely 
■main, i al^o plat^ toVead your book", and after 1 haw fuii^isoa it 1 
w)uid liko the tii^portuiiity lo write and comment a!-M,)ut it. 

Mrs.KK.A.MKK. Th .; k you -'^o much. 

Mr Woi.K 1 want to follow up. plea.se, on .«onU: thing you alluded 
10. It seem.s to me that divorce is the biggest issue as this is the 
major point that vour statement concentrated on. ' 

Yow make a recommendation on page S that the Government 
rnu<t -ncuurau'e and sponsor research into the causes of divorce. 
Wh.ii do vou have in mind there? Do you suppose that the (.overn- 
ment --hould do it or that the Government support private re- 

"'^ Dr^N'it Hoi I Well, 1 think that it needs to he done, but i do not 
ibink that we reallv understand why people are breaking up at 
such a rapid rate, whv it ha.s been accelerating. We really do not 
understand what is happening and why it began to accelerate in 
the early sixties and then shot almost straight up through the late 
'Sixties ;{nd earlv seventies. . , . i ^• 

Th--e\are a lot of myths about being single again and about di- 
vorv-' ThVre is a kind of Jower tolerance for stress, I think, m our 
s<<fierv. When vou talk to peopl-j. this huge segment of our socie.y 
that tak;.s psychoactive drugs, it is almost a>v/ays to reduce feelings 
ol' stress., psvchological stress. , . 

But when stress comes up in a relationship-ana it comes up 
even in the most ideal relationships, as all of us know-people 
rather thaii trv to work it out, just run away from it, or ,ee that 
they do not haVe to put up with it and feel that they can start over 

''^!"t'hink there needs lo be some re-education in this area. I think 
th;u one- people Kct into trouble, it immediate?" becomes an aover- 
<arial situation, so people often get caught up /orce even when 
thev are not often sure they want it. And ever .ear a terward as 
.^oine suidies have shown, a great number of [K-opie feel that it h:^s 

'''And 'l" wonder if there if; not some way that we could at least 
slow the proce,ss down so thai people can really think about wheth- 
er or not it is their best interests and it is what they eally 

^ Mr WoiK V/ho would vou recommend do that, work on that and 
make that'study? Somebody who.is a liberal Democrat or somebody 
who is a conservative Re[,ublicah or someb-dy who really is not 
anything, is a moderate? V'hat one group or agency or what place 
cunld we go? 
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[)r. NirHoKi. Oni* of ihv iliin^(s that surprised nie when I came to 
this 

Mr. Wolf. Tm , ggesting we need someone that everybody can 
have confidence in. A lot of the witnesses v.h re going- to testify 
throughout the next year are going to step on toes. Some of thefn 
lire going to object to what I beHeve in to be right and some will 
oppose the beliefs of other members on this committee. 

Who would you recommend to really look int^^ this, so that ail of 
us. if that is possible, could believe in. imd have confidence in the 
report? r 

Chairman Millk?^ I cannot wait for your imswer. [Laughter.] 

Dr. Nu'HOLi. 1 v.as going to sa\' that I was hoping a committee 
tike this, because y{)u are dealing with something that is so vitally 
important to all of us. i mean, all of us spend the most significant 
parts of our lives wiihin the family, and I do not understand how 
this can be discussed in partisan terms. I mean, why can you not 
work together on this? 

Mr. W()!.r . Well. I think we can. 

Dr. N'icHoi.L l^ut it outside of a political setting. As a physician, I 
am puzzled by it. 

Mr. Woi.K. I am sure we all will. But as we all know, when stud- 
ies are completed, people base the quality on the reputation of an 
institution, the r<:^f)utation of the Government agency or the cre- 
dentials of tiie individual. For exemple, jdoes he have a Ph, D, or 
did he graduate from college? People do base judgments on such 
things ap/' it^is important that whoever did do work on such a 
major stua> carries the credibility that George Miller, and Frank 
Wolf and five other people from different perspectives can say, that 
makes sense, and reconcile differences of opinions and support the 
recommendations. 

I think we will make an effort, but I am looking for guidance. Is 
it the National Institute of Health? Should we farm out to several 
groups? Do you have some religious factors involved? 

Dr. NiC-fiou. I am not ducking that question, but it is very diffi- 
cult for me to r'm a particular h iy down. Certainly the National 
Institutes of Health would be ideal, but I think that it needs to be 
multidisciplined, with many different disciplines, because there are 
so many facets to the problem and I think it should be getting the 
most (jualified people and certainly the best people in various disci- 
plines to explore this on a nationwide basis. 

Mr. WoLR One other questi^ n. maybe for both Dr. Williams and ^ 
youself Do you agree that we should also be studying the wejK 
family, if that is an appropriate term, the family that is really^tot 
having any problems. Shouldn't we »tu;dy what they are doing 
right, so we can telegraph to the world that if you do certain things 
and act in c-f^rtain ways it is going to be better than if you do not? 

Should we study not only the problem areas, but the good ayeas? 

Dr. NiCHOU. I would say yes, absolutely. We need to know what 
it is that holds families together, what it is that comprises healthy, 
strong families, and see if wc can come up with common denomina- 
tors there s^> that we can help the. rest of the population. 

Mr. Wolf. Are there any studies available today which make 
any conclusions about healthy, strong families? 




I)r Nicnoi 1 'No, bui th^Tf iois (>t ct>nini( nts mrtcie that this \^ 

M!-. \V(M.K 1 believe ihLil this cornniiilee should study all of the 
,,rohlt»rn v.-hich ir!chK:*.\s health exaniplx/H and adults who 

['livrv ihr ^--/''holoizical burden^ of disruptive ehiidhood situations 
\K'\h ll^riu tnd;.". and wp.o Can obviously no lonL^er benei'u from pre- 
nr portr- ital care. We must study the entire scope of problematic 
i-i:\-UMr>tanv>/s and utili/i- this k r;^^v.'kvji:(^ for today's old and youn, 
iilikf and lor tuture ^r/u-ral ions, 1 -ivize the committee to use this 
apar^^ach arni niakinu pohv'y n.*cor':Hr j-iHianons. 

K I a a 1 1 % . ■ - ilW ii na. s , I do n oi k n ^ )\v h (A h (/ r (j r not y o u H ve i 1 1 
s-MT-!:/j-t'Ssi, -aal district. I know you svork at CJeortre Masori Uni- 
w'^r-iiy, v.riich i.- uiy district. You may be iiUerested to know that I 
\v;j> Ik'TM and rmsea in soutinvesi Pinladelphia, and i appreciate 
ilu- ba>i-- !'>r a lot <.)l y<)ur connnents. 

Thank vou. and ihmn; you 'both for crimiriK- 
- Wiia.jAMS. No; 1 d^rnot live in your district. 

M[- Woi.K 1 think you v.ould havo^ voted for me if you did. 
. 1 .auuihtei". i 

Cfiairman Mn.i.Kfi. I do not think we should leave ;he suggestion 
Iwrr that tht^ sini^le parent family is somehow evil. 

h i> f)n-.sihle to raise ^t■allhy children, is it not. and to have a 
healthv relationship v/ith that child, although it inay be mv re diflV 
cub:, uivcn just tlie economics? Hut isn't it possible in tliat circum- 
stance t(i liave a healtliv relationship'.' 

Dr. .VicHOM. Absolutely. 1 guess. Mr. Chairman, you were not 
hert* durinu; the conclusion of n'/v testimony. But I think that the 
vast bndv of inl^aanation we have—and ' is dat . that ha.s been cob 
h'cted over the past :>0 or 4^^- years— tells us that the emotional 
h*-alt!i of a child n\<ts most heavily upon a close, warm, sustained 
rt-iationsliip with both part^nts,^ and when..,oae parent is . missing, 
that can mnke a child more vuh^erable to various kinds of prob- 
!■ Mis. 

Thai does not mean that— many children havf lost both parents 
tba'oui,-[i dea-th and have come out of it relatively unscatlied, and 
we do not understand why that is. }3ut we know that when they do 
iose a pareni, that does make them at hiuher risk. 

Cliairman Mn.LKK. I am not questioning that at all. I just do not 
want us to, in. the ilist day of liearing, leave the impression that 
someivjv,- this is a.n evil institution. It is a fact of life and the ques- 
tion is. v/hat do wo do to strengthen it and take away some of those 
vuhierabilities'.^ 

Dr. Njchoij. 1 do not think we t\.n talk about these things in 
terms o; hl.anio or thru one situation is had. We need to be aware o£_ 
the data an<i to act accordingly. 

Mr, Wolf. Would tne gentlenum yield? 

C aairman Miu.kh. Yes. 

Mr. Wa)i.K. I agree that a single parent can responsibly carry out 
the job o\' raising childrciv As Congressmen, we are often removed 
from our families and the situation lends itself to a single-parent 
family description. I know this from my own experiences. Perhaps 
the si*tuatio.^ ^s better v/hen only one parent is available on a high 
quantiiv-quaiity allowance. We need to look at aJl these factors. 
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C^hair!!i;!n Mm.yu 1l;a;ik you very nui.h, both oi yon, for spend- 
inK the aftern<H>!> with us and knvinj; us the benefit of your testimo- 
ny. And again. I hope that members of ih<* committee have enjoved 
today and have learned what this committee will concern itself 
with in the m.onths ahead. 

iWhereufJon, at '-2^ p.m., the committee wa>^ adjourned.] 
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have -i ri -rht: to c i r v-iic'^ t^:_y :«re n:^t cettinq. Air 

r.ol :.• - - • , pecrl^: sic'f;. It cji:: air.-? tc-~porariiy 

bicck f:unUr;ht, k'.lling pl.inr-.; ar.d I^avc'G on tifees . 

T would also like scn-'thir.g to be done about water 
pollution. r :eel this vq/ becau'je ail life'iB dependent 
on Wui t c r . it.. of c- u r w,^ 1 1: r s >• 1 :i bv cone po 1 1 u t o d s orr^e 
of ti.ese thing?; r: jVc; hai:;^^':^; 

1. vculd dif: off c.uminq fan^xne, InfiX'ted :::jh 
CO u Id h, ,.' r n .1 r.y peo 1 < ■ , if e .^i I cn , 

2, T!:erc v:jLild l;u no cieun w.-jter to drink. Derp.ir^ite 
people would tlrinV, poilutea water ar.'i oc t nick. 

3 « 7 he r wo Mid re no c 1 c a n w a tor t n ba t ^. e i n ^ 

f;<;rrf: cculd r.ake people sick. 
T r\ i :i rr -'V e • n t u j I 1 y co n t r i t.'" o t ^le h un; :* n : c« • 
i -. 1 ow 1 y c: y \ r. g off, 

? le ::^r;e ■.'o . '.hi:.; ,-ii;ouV t h i hy • 

1 . Ackrov i o'i'ji -i ; i ■• r-i 1 1 u t i on rri o,jp:s . 

r'a;'.'^'. u; lav-:-, v-K:.i'n'>* p'-: H witfi f:'„iff 

r, n I r ' ^- , » e f ■.: r c ■.■ L h . 

Th.ink yr'.j fL^r yo\ .i t.t e:;t. i^ir: . 

r>;>nj (> 1 Hu 1 l.-ri , Qr:\^o > 
f-'..;T}iop'ac ► J.'<.'W lOi r 
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\ah\)dfL03n\i3 j^^.A: jCjuoCz^T of Oil -Ig ms. . 

jOr&it . Ir.'is,..u--€ri: ..-Sooff^^ ou+ io ccbcentrdf.'oo 

. .QiihojQh Xi3£ -Can -be -Tr.QhT^ncd and 
. itj-i-bd ..J:)iq.Jo6£r:..._.n--coar-..J:>£ca!/.s£ of the. 
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y:^^^. /ji^z^ --A^XA/ j.^^J<L y^y/^'^ /li^ 
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Sex. nil 
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So ve "^A Cn / / cJ i"en 

111 
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J Ca r K ^ - ' ^ /-> ^ s 

y^) rod err, ihu o ' / ' / C ! - r ^ / c?c/ , /A es e 

j' A 5 c h . . A _ ; r y ^ n l"^ 2^'^, 
([) /i5 Car:r- or r^^ • /iS' ^ "xbu c ^ 

[Oftrx^ s ei-aqi a b '^-^''^ a n ^ o d^"^ oP ^ne 
^ I e cases c^r^ ff o yen . 

The 50/ otioi^: i'he' Cou nr^- a:>t:j 

(D (L O'J fi : ; ; / -£ -for pa*^ ; 

A c e, 

' ^ I -r- J_ 
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j School ~Tha-t T<scic}-i^s 'T h <$ /y? -to 

f^di- io ah age ~tn-<^(p 
\Ch i ( <J <p/^ , 

^ Take The- cKilc/ a\^ay fro^ 
. Thie' par € rif s ^ b>r\ t, / -fn^y L Orcirr) 
\t\Of To QLuse -T-hf^if C'^ild/'e/). 

i ''i 
I 

■C5 To rVic^Ke )O^H-«i^ ^qj^^ 

To proi~ect chiiJr-^n. 
^ pass otjf- t D r ry\4it 'Oy^ 
^ecocj/Mx.e child Qhus<P- 

<S) ; cj h b O r /nOcV M/«f C K prcc^ru*. 

© places or 's'p,eciOLl heip 
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April 23, 1933 



Dftar Kr. Pre2id?at» 

laflatioQ is QQO of tfee biggest problems facing children 
today. 

Prices are always chsoging cn foods and goods *nd are 
getting higher and higher. The prices cei utility bills 
keep going up* 

Aserica h»s aany senior citizens and retired people. B^' 
cause of hiigh xsieaiployinep.t and plants closing down, things are 
critical. Kany people are on welfare or %dth low inccses. 
These people are really hurt bpr inflation, aren people who 
have ^obs are having a hard tine caking ends cieet. 

Here* 8 what can be done aborat inflation: there }^ST E5 
an iacediate frcetc cn prices to step it* La><s casV be made 
to keep busine.-ises .and companies froa raising their prices 
whenever they feel like it. 

laTlaticn ^^JST HS S70FPH) t The gcrvemoent can do this! 11 



Carla McCoy 
Age 8 
Grade 3 
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I h^ve teer. asked tc sjeaj ^ccu*. 5^^: ►eric ^c■-Lr.^riE5. ( 
S-r.re I Izve^ xr. Ir.zii. fcr ? yei.r5. Z'c like t:: r.i.r..v 
fct.T-:' It. r*-' tefcre I cc, I'd iif'.e to r.er.tirr. tir.t icr.- 
ter.ts i"!' £j-e cf ry cl^5s~ates * letttrs. he - -\^>5 ms a * 
f-cd 6.-.crtc^t. Cfter. there 2f rice t:.at c^j-, 't te ceiiv- 
ere- terause cf e le.-.-: of trjcr parte t tires, rf-r^ tadly i 
r.efis To-rr afviserf^ to tea-.'- farrerf tc tetter ;:r&GJCfc : 

ir.eir c-vr. products. 5c r al ic^' t c . .11 cirtr. Isc> schc-ci 
terials s-cr. as japer & pe.-.clii.. :.a-.y far.iiies ir. lt;,icpi? 
r.ave fled tr.ear hcr,es reca-^c cf drcu^r.ts. Tr.ey live xr. 
5tra-- huts EJ-^d r.eez tlar^-^.ets. Sir.ce Hr.frii^h Ie tauch'* ir. , 
z.hz.y Irt V?rld ccur.tries, discarded tcvernrent scr.ool 
££££5^ 5:.cul c ser.t tc- Ech;:^ci5 w:,c war.t xr.ez. there. 

The children in India, that I re^jer-ber were poor and 
didn*t]cok health/, Kost didr^^have an/ school et all; ' 
and when they did/ they weren't coed schools anc 

were only for a couple of years. The r^other of a 

classnate of r,ine fror; India wrote down sorte real 

needs of pupils in New Delhi. ..l irf i^ ir / fer?^ -^e 
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ERIC 



4- ' ^ 
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' . V ^ ' , h. ,, : r- . 
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ERIC 



.7T J 

-f^^. .^T,6-lX:-J, ^.ck^jL^ (:.rX ^V^- 



OL.dv-^-:^ :1 c -vi. 



>CtJ- /Xj^^i^m 
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^^f^- rt^,^ 

C,;/Ao C^^^'-^ ^1 ^^"^ ..irju.! .'^ 1^ I 
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^•'iuSdjTiiiV' ^i\oy,' -■■■•.\ -O:'" ■ ■ ■■'.■<. ■ ■ ■ 

/c^^crvruot ("'^v.. 'r'-- '-^^-l-'--- 
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V& oAt /ru>t ^€^1^ />^^^ / Ac/u^^^^^i^^^^ 
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